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Oeorge 0. Clark 



I HAVE been informed that an American pnblishec has priii 
the first edition of this translation of M. Antoninus. I 
not grudge him his profit, if ho baa made any. There n 
he many men ani women in the United States who will b 
glad to read the thoughts of the Roman emperor. 
American politicians, as they are called, would read t 
also, I should be much pleased, hut I do not think 
emperor's morality would suit their taste. 

I bavB also been informed that the American pnblis] 
has dedicated this translation to an American. I have i 
objection to the book being dedicated to an American ; 
in doing this without my consent the publiBber 1 
grossed the bounds of decency. I have never dedicated ■ 
book to any man, and if I dedicated this, I should choc 
man whoso name seemed to me most worthy to be joi 
that of the Roman soldier and philosopher. I might dedioa 
the book to the successful general who is now the Preside 
of the United States, with the hope that hia integrity a 
justice will restore peace and happiness, so far as 
those unhappy States which have suffered so much from v 
and the unrelenting hostility of wicked men. 

But, a8 the Boman poet said, 

Tictrix causa Deis ptacfut, bcI victa Oatonl ; 
and if I dedicated this little book to any man, I - 
dedicate it to him who led tho Confederate armies ai 
the pfiwerful invader, and retired from aa unoc[iial c 
defeated, but not dishonourecl ; to the noble Virginian si 
whose talents and virtues place him by the side of tho I 
and wisest man who sat on the throne of the Imperial Caosa 
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PREFACE. 



) HAW carefolly revised the Life and Philosophy of 
Antuninus, in which I have made a few corrections, and 
added a few notes. 

I have also made a few alterations in the ti'anslation 
where I thought that I could approach nearer to the 
author's meaning ; and I have added a few notes and 
references. 

There still remain difficulties which I cannot remove, 
because the text is sometimes too corrupt to be under- 
stood, and no attempt to restore tlie true readings could 
bo successfaL 
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M. AUEELIUS ANTONINUS, 



'ONHroS was bom at Eomo aj). 121, on the 26th 
of April. His father Adiuub Verus died while he 
or. His mother was Domitia Colrilla also nomo'] 
The Emperor T, Antoninns Pius married Aimia 
Galeria Fanstina, the sister of Annius Verus, and wae con- 
Kqnently the uncle of M. Antoninus. When Hadrian adopted 
Antoninns Fins and declared him liis successor in tho empire. 
Antoninus Pius adopted both L. Ceionins CommnduB, the 
aon of AeKoB Ca^jsar, and M. Antoninus, whose original name 
was M. Aonius Verus. Antoniniis theo took the name of 
U. AeliuB AureliuB Verus to which was added the title of 
Caeaar in a.d. 139 ; the name Aelins belonged to Hadrian's 
fiuoil;, and Aurelius was the mune of Antoninus Pine. When 
M. Antoninus became AngustuB, he dropped the name of Verus 
and took the name of Antoniniis. Accordingly he is generally 
nnned M. AnreliuB Antuninus or simply M. Antoninus. 

The youth was most carefully brought np. He thanks 
thD goda (i. 17) that he had good grandlathers, gowl parents, 
K good sister, good teachers, good associates, good kinsmen 
«nd friends, nearly everything good. He had tho happy 
fortone to witness tho example of his oncle and adoptire 
Brtior AotoninuB Pius, ajid he haa leoorded in his work 
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2 M. Aurdiuii Antoninus. ^| 

(i. 16 ; VI. 30) the virtues of this excellent inaii and prudeiil 
ruler. Like many young Eomaua he triud hia hand at 
poetry and studied rheturic. Herodes Attious and M. Cor- 
neliuB Fronto wore his toachere in eloquouca. There are 
extant letters between Fronto and Marcus,' which show the 
gi'cat affection of the pupil for the master, and the master's 
great hopes of his indnstcious pupil. M, Antoninus mentions 
Fronto (i. 11) among those to whom he was indebted for his 
education. 

Wien he was eleven years old, he aeamned the dress of 
philosophers, something plain and coarse, became a hard 
student, and lived a most laborious abstemious life, even so 
far as to injure his health. Finally, ho abandoned poetry 
and rhetoric for philosophy, and he attached himself to the 
sect of the Stoics. But Le did not neglect the study of law, 
which was a useful preparation for the high place which he 
was designed to fill. His teacher was L. Yolusianaa 
Maecianus a distinguished jurist. We must suppose that he 
learned the Bomau discipline of arms, which was a necessary 
part of the education of a man who afterwards led his troops 
to battle against a warlike race. 

Antoninus has recorded in his first book the names of his 
teachers and the ohligatiuns which bo owed to each of them. 
The way in which he speaks of what he learued from them 
might seem to savour of vanity or self-praiso, if we look 
cai'elessly at the way in which he has expreesed himself; but 
if any one draws this conclusion, ho will be raistaken. Anto- 
ninus means to commemorate the merits of his several teachers, 
what they taught and what a pupil might learn &om them. 

There ut litem 
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tluB book like the eleven other books was for his own 
nee, and if wc maj trust the note at the end of the firet hook, 
it was written diu'ing oue of M. Actouiuas' campaigus agaiDEt 
the Qoadi, at a time when the conunemoration of the TirtuuH 
crfliis illuBtrions teachcra might remind him of their lessons 
and the practical uses which ho might derive from them. 

Among hiii teacberB of philoeophj was Sextue of Chaeroncia 
a grandson of Plutarch, What he learned from this excellent 
mao is told by himself (l 9). His favourite teacher was 

IQ. Junius Bueticus (i. T), a philosopher and also a man of 
practical good sense in public affairs. Bnsticus was the 
adviser of AntoninuB after be becajne emperor. Young men 
who are dtstined for high plocee are not often fortimato in 
those who are about them, their companiouB and teieherB ; 
and I do not know any example of a young prince having 
had an education which can be compared with that of M. An- 
toninus. Snch a body of teachers distinguished by their ao- 
qoirements and their character will hardly be collected again; 
and RB to the pupil, we have not h&d one like him since. 

Hadrian died in July a.d. 138, and was succeeded bj 
AntoninuB Pins. M. Antoninus married Faustina, his cousin, 
the daughter of Pius, probably about a.d, 146, for he had a 
dftnghfer born in 147. Ho received from his adoptive fothet 
title of Caesar and waB associated with him in the adminis- 
aoo of the state. The father and the adopted son lived to- 
in perfect friendship and confidence. Antoninus was a 
intifill son, and the emperor Pius loved and esteemed him. 
Antouinna Pius died in March a.d. 161. The Sunate, it 
■ud, nrgcd M. Antoninus to take the sole odminisivutioji 
of tha empire, but he associated with himself the other adopted 
vS Pius, L. Coionius Commodus, who is generally called 
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4 M. Aureliun Antonmus. 

L, Vems. Thus Borne for the firet time had two emp 
Terns was an indolent man of pleasure and unworthy of I 
station. AntonimiB however bore with him, and it is et^'\ 
tbB.t Yerns had senBo enough to pay to his colleague tha 
respect due to hia character. A virtuous emperor and a 
loose partner lived together in peace, and their alliauoe ww 
strengthened by Antoninus giving lo Verns for wife hiB 
daughter Lucilla. 

The reign of Antoninus was first troubled by a Parthian 
war, in which Terue was sent to cunmiand, but he did nothing, 
and the success that was obtained by the Romans in Armenia 
and on the Euphrates and Tigris was due to hie generals. 
This Pai'thian war ended in a.d, 105. Aurelius and Ven» 
had a triumph (a.d. 166) for the victories in the east A 
pestilence followed which carried off great numbers in Boma 
and Italy, and spread to the west of Europe. 

The north of Italy was also threatened by the mde peopls 
beyond the Alps u'om the borders of Gallia to the eastern aide 
of the Hadriatio, These borhiiriiLnB attempted to break into 
Italy, as the Germanic nations had attempted near three 
hundred years before ; and the rest of the hfo of Antoninus 
with some intervals was employed in driving baek the in- 
vaders. In 169 Vems suddenly died, and Antoninus ad- 
ministered the state alone. 

During the Gorman wara Antoninus resided for three yeoia 
on the Danube at Camuntum. The Marcomanui were driven 
out of Pannonia and almost destroyed in their rotroat across 
the Danube; and in a.d. 17i the emperor gained a great 
victory over the Quadi. 

In A.D. 175 Avidius Caseins a brave and skilful Roman 
Kunmander who was at the Lead of ths troops in Asia revolted 
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■ad declared himself Augustus. But GaBBina was assoeBmateil 
by eome of hie officers, nnd eo tbo robellioQ came to an end. 
AntoninQB allowed his humouitj by his treatment of the 
&milf and the partizans of Cassias, and his letter to the 
senate in which ho recommends metcf ie extant. (Vulcatius, 
AvidiuB Cassiufi, e. 12.) 

Antoninus eet out for the eaat od hearing of Cassius' revolt. 
Though ho appears to have roturned to Home in a.d. 174, he 
went back to prosecute the war against the Germans, and 
it is probable that he marched direct to tlio east from tho 
Gorman war. IHs wife Fouetirta who accompanied him 
into Asia died suddenly at the foot of the Tbiltub to the 
great grief of her bueband. Capitoliuus, who has written 
the life of Autoninns, and also Dton Cassius accuse the 
empress of scandalous infidelity to her husband and of 
abominable lewdness. But Capitolinus says that Aotoninus 
either knew it not or pretended not to know it. Ifothiug 
ii so conunon as such maliciona reports in all ages, and the 
bistory of imperial Eome is full of them. Antoninus loved 
bie wife and he says that she was " obedient, affectionate and 
simple." The some scandal had been spread about Faustina's 
mother, the wife of Antoninus I'ins, and yet he too was 
perfectly satisfied with his wife. Antoninus Pius says after 
ber death in a letter to Frouto tliat he would rather have 
lired in exile with his wife thau in his palace at Bomo 
irithont ber. There are not many men who would give their 
wives a better character than those two emperors. Capi- 
bdiDOB wrote in tbe time of Diocletian. He may have 
isteoded to tell the truth, but he ls a poor feeble biographer. 
Dion Cassius, the most malignant of historians, always roporta 
and perhaps he believed any scandal against anybody. 
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AntoniniiB continned hia journey to Syria and Egypt, 4 
his TetuTU to Italy through Athens ho was initiated i 
the Elousinian myBtories. It waa the practico of the empt 
to conform to the established rites of the age and to perfoi 
religious ceremonies with due solemnity. ' 
clnde from this that he was a Buperstitious man, though ll 
might perhaps do so, if his book did not show that he vt 
not. But this is only one among many instances that'1 
ruler's public acts do not always prove hie real opinions, 
prudent governor will not roughly oppose t 
stitiona of his people, and though he may wish that thoy n 
wiser, he will know that he cannot make them so by offending 
their prejudices. 

Antoninus and hia son CommoduB entered Bome in triumph, 
perhaps for some German Tictorica, on the 23rd of December 
AJ). 1T6. In the following year Commodus was associated 
with his father in the empire and took the name of Augustus. 
This year a.d. 177 is nieiaorable in ecclesiastical history. 
Attains and others were put to death at Lyon for thoir ad- 
herence to the Christian religion. The evidence of this per- 
secution is a letter preserved by Eusebius (E. H. v. I ; printed 
in Eouth's Eeliquiae Sacrae, vol, i. with potos). The letter is 
from the Chriatiamt of Vienna and Lugdunnm in Gallia 
(Vienne and Lyon) to thoir Christian brethren in Asia and 
Phrygia ; and it is preserved perhaps nearly entire. It con- 
tains a very particular description of the tortures inflicted on 
the Christiana in Gallia, and it states that while tho persecu- 
tion was going on, Attains n Christiau aud a Boman citizen 
was loudly demanded by tho populace and brought into the 
unphitbeatre, but tho governor ordered him to be reserved 
with the r(^t who were in prison, :mtil he had received ifr 
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KmctianB from the emperor. Many Lad been toiturcd before 
the governor tLought of applying to Antoninus, The im- 
perial reacript, eays tbe letter, was that the Christiana shonld 
be ponitihed, but if they would deny their faith, they must be 
released. On this the work began again. The ChriBtitinB 
who wore Roman citizens wero beheaded : the rest were 
exposed to the wild beasts in the amphithoatro. Some modern 
writers on ecclcsiastii^al history, when they neo this letter, 
say Dotbing of the wonderful stories of the martyrs' sufferings. 
Sanctns, as the letter says, was burnt with plates of hot ii'ou 
till his body was one sore and had lost all Liuuon form, but 
on being put to the rack ho recovco'ed his former appearance 
under the torture, which was thus a cure instead of a punish- 
a afterwurils torn by beasts, and placed on sn 
iron chair ami roasted. Ho died at last. 

The letter is one piece of evidence. The writer, whoeTer 
that wrote in the name of the Gallic Christians, is our 
both for the ordinary and the eitraordinary circum- 
of the story, and we cannot accept his evidence for 
pwt and reject the other. Wo often receive small evi- 
dence as a proof of a thing which we believe to be within the 
limits of probability or possibility, and we reject exactly the 
■ame evidence, when the thing to which it refers, appears 
very improbable or impossible. But this is a hiee method 
of inqniry, though it is followed by some modem writers, 
who select what they like from a story and reject the rest of 
the evidence ; or if they do not reject it, they dishonestly 
anpprces it. A man can only act consistently by accepting 
all this letter or rejecting it all, and wo cannot blame him 
for either. But he who rejects it may still admit that such 
• ktt«r maj' be foanded on real tacts i and he would make 
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this admtBaion u the most probable waj of Bcooimtiag ■ 
the existence of the letter : but if, a& Le would Buppose^ d 
writer has Rtatcd eome things falselj, he cannot tell v 
part of his story is worthy of credit. 

The wai on the northern frontier appears to have t 
uninterrupted during the visit of Antoninus to the Elaat, a 
on his return the emperor again left Eoma to oppose t 
barbarians. The Genuaiiic people were dofeatod i 
battle A.D. 179. During this campaign the emperor i 
seized with some contagious malady, of which he died in 
camp at Sirmium (Mitrovitz) on the Save in Lower Pai 
but at Vindebona (Vienna) according to other authorities, • 
the 17th of Mai'cb a,d. 180, in the fifty-ninth year c 
age. His son Commodua was with him. The body o 
ashes probably of the emperor were ean'icd to Rome, and he 
roooivcd the honour of deification. Those who could afford 
it hud his statue or bust, and when Capitolinns wrote, many 
people still had statues of Antoninus among the Dei Fesatea 
OF household deities. He was in a maimer made a saint. 
Commodua erected to the memory of his father the Antenine 
column which is now in tbo Piazza Colonna at Eome. The 
bassi rilievi which are placed in a spiral line round the shaft 
commemorate the victories of Antoninus over the Marco- 
manni and the Quadi, and the miraculous shower of rain 
which refreshed the Roman soldiers and discomfited their 
enemies. The statue of Antoninus was placed on the capital 
of the column, but it was removed at eome time unhnown, 
and a bronze statue of St. Paul was put in the place by Pope 
SixtuB the fifth. 

The historical evidence for the times of Antoninas is very 
defeotire^ wad some of that which remaina is not credil)} 
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ThA most curiooa ia the etorj abont the miracle which 
luppened in a-d. 174 during the war with the Quadi. The 
Soman armj was in danger of perishing by thirst, but a 
■odden Etorm drenched them with rain, while it discharged 
fire and hail on their enemiee, and the Romans gained a great 
Tictorj. All the authoritiee which speak of the battle speak 
tS»o of the miracle. The Gentile writere assign it to their 
gods, and the Ciirii^tians to the intercession of the Christian 
legion in the emperor's army. To confirm the Christian 
■tatement it is added that the emperor gave the title of 
Thondering to this legion ; but Daeier and others who 
maintain the Christian report of tlie miracle, admit that this 
title c£ Thundering or Lightning wag not given to this legion 
iKcaoee the Quadi were struck with lightning, but becanee 
there was a £guro of lightning on their shields, and that this 
title of the legion existed in the time of Augustus. 

Scaligcr also had observed that the legion was called 
^Dinndering (xtpoin'OySoAos, or nepQwo^dpo?) before the reign of 
Antoninna We learn this from Dion Cassius (Lib. 65, c. 23, 
•ml the note of Reimarus) who enumerates all the legions 
of AngiietQe' time. The name Thundering or Li<;htning also 
on an inscription of the reign of Trajan, which waa 
Joond at Trieste. Eueebius (v. 5) when he relates the 
IDincle, quotes Apolinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, as authority 
fiw this name being given to the legion Meliteue by the 
■uperor in consequence of the success which he obtained 
their prayers j &om which we may estimate tho 
of Apoiinarius' testimony. Eusebius does not say in 
imbaX book of Apoiinarius the statement oecnrs. Dion says 
the Thundering legion was stationed in Cappadocia lU 
Iba time of Augustas. Valosius also observes that in the 
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Notitia of the Imperium Romaaum thera is mentioned a 
the cominander of Armenia the Fraefectura of the t 
legion named " Thundering Molitene ;" and this pogitioi 
Armenia will agree with what Dion Bays of ite positiotti 
Gappadocia. Accordingly Valesiue conclndes that Molita 
was not the name of the legion, but of the town in which it 
vtaa statiouod. Melitene was also the name of the district in 
which this town was situated. The legions did not, he saj^ 
take their name from the place wiioro thoy wore on duty, hnt 
from the country in which they were raised, and therefore, 
what Eusehius says ahout the Melitene does not seem 
prohahle to him. Tet Valesius on the authority of Apolina- 
rins and Tertullian believed that the miracle was worked 
through the prayers of the Christian aoldiere in the emperor's 
army. Rufinus does not give the name of Melitene to this 
legion, Bays Valesiue, and prohably he purposely omitted it, 
because he knew that Helitene was the name of a town in 
Armenia Minor, where the legion was stationed in Lis time. 
The emperor, it is said, made a report of hie victory to the 
Senate, which we may helioTO, for such was the practice ; but 
we do not know what he said in his letter, for it is not 
extant. Dacter assumes that the emperor's letter was pnr* 
posely destroyed by the Senate or the enemies of Christianity, 
that so honourable a testimony to the Christians and their 
religion might not be perpetuated. The eritio has however 
not Been that he contradicts himself when he tells ns the 
purport of the letter, for he Bays that it was destroyed, and 
even Eusebitis could not find it. But then Joes exist a letter 
in Greek addressed by Antoninus to the Roman people and 
the sacred Senate after this memorable victory. It is some- 
timoB printed after Justin s first Apology, but it is toti 
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I micoimeDted with the apologies. This lettor is one of tlio 
I most etupid forgeries of the many which exist, and it oanaot 
Kin poBsiblf foosded evea on the gemuDO report of AntoninuH 
■to the Senate. If it were genuine, it would free tho emperor 
t the charge of peraecnting men hecnuse they were 
^ for he ssfB in this false letter that if a man 
f Knother only of being a Christian and the accused 
■ and there is nothing else against him, he must bo set 
free ; with this monstrous additiou, made by a man incon- 
ceivably ignorant, that the informer must be burnt alive.' 

Daring the time of Antoninus Fius and Marcus Antoninus 
there appeared tho fii'st Apology of Justiuus, and undei 
■K. Antoninus tho Oration of T&tian against the Greeks, 
which was a fierce attack on the established rcligioos ; the 
address of Athcuagoras to M. Antoninus on behalf of the 
ChriHtians, and the Apology of Melito, bishop of Sardos, also 
iddressed to the emperor, and that of Apolinorius. The first 
Apology of JustinuB is addressed to T. Antoninns Pius and 
bis two adopted sons M. Antoninus and L. Yerus ; but we do 
1 know whether they read it.' The second Apology of 
Jnetiiina is intitled " to the Buman. Senate ;" bat this super- 

1 EuBebius (v. 5) qnoCca Tertulliau's Apolugy to tho Bomnn Senate in 
nftnoution of tbe atatj. Tertullian. ba says, writts tfiat luttera of the 
■iporoT vtie extaat, in which he devliucB tliat hla army was saved by 
'm prayers ot the Christiaus; and thut lie " threatened to p'loUh with 
Ji those who ventured to accuse ua." It ia posBible that the forged 
» which is now exUat may be one «f tlioae wliidi Tertullian hud 
for he uses the plural Dumber " luUers," A great denl hus been 
^ttm tboDt this miracle of tbe TbandsrJDg Legion, and more than ii 
Mtth muling There la a diasertntioii on this anppuscd miiaele in 
itajKa Worka, Loodou, 1726. 

* Otnaiiu, vn. 14, says that Jutitinua the philosopher prinented ta 
Antonitnii Pins his work in derunoe ottha Chrisdau religion, and made 
•riUal to the Cbristiaoa. 
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Boription is from eome copyist. la tho first chapter Joa 
addresBes tlie Komans. In the eecond chapter ho e 
an afiair that had recentiy happened in the time of M. Antfl^ 
niaua and L. Vorus, as it aeema ; and he also direofly 
addiessea the emperor, sajing of a certain woman, "sbe 
addressed a petition to thee the emperor, and thoa didst 
groat the petition." In other paesngeB the writer addieBiea 
the two emperors, from ivhich we must conclude that the 
Apology was directed to them. Eusehius (E. H. it. 18) 
states that the second Apology was addressed to the Bucoesspi 
of Antoninus Fiue, and he names him Antoninus Yems, 
meaning M Antoninus. In one passage of this second 
Apology (c. 8.), Juatinus, or the writer, whoever he may te, 
Bays that even men who followed the Stoic doctrines, Trlien 
they ordered their lives according to ethical reason, wen 
hated and murdered, such as Heraclitns, Musonius in hia own 
times and others ; for nil those who in any way laboured to 
live according to reason and avoided wickedness were always 
hated i and this was the eSfect of the work of daemons. 

Jnstinns himself is seid to have been put to death at £ome, 
becanse he refused to sacrifice to the gods. It cannot have 
been in the reign of Hndriun, as one authority stiUos ; nor in 
the time of Antoninus Pius, if tho second Apology was 
written in the time of M. Antoninus ; and there is evidence 
that this event took place under M. Antoninus and L. VeruB, 
when Eusticus was praefect of the city.* 

♦ See tbc UBrtyriam Saoetiirini jDatioi, Ac, in tho works of Jualinua, 
ed. Otto, vol. u. 559. " Jimiua RuatiuuH Fmido lua Urbi unit Bub impe- 
nloribua M. Aare)iD et L. Vdto. ^dq1lDd liquet ei TbemiEtii Orat. zzxiv. 
DiudorC p. 451, et ei quuilaru illoraru rescrlpto, Dig. 49. 1. 1, §S.' 
(Otto.) The rescnpt contune the stoida " Jumum Knalicum amionB 
rHMtrum Pmeffctum Urbi." 'i'lie Uartyiiau or Jmtinna and othen ia 
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The perBecution in wliick Polycarp suffered at Smyrna 
belongs to tbe tima of M. Antoninus. The evid<inc« for it is 
the letter of the church of Srnyma to the chmchea of 
Fbilomelinm and the other ChriEtian ehurcheB, and it is 
preserved by Ensehius (E. H. iv. 15). But the criticB do 
not agree about the time of Poljcarp's death, differing in tbe 
two extremes to the amonnt of twelve years, The circnm- 
Btancee of Polycarp's martyrdom were accompanied by 
miracles, one of which Eusebius (tv. 15) has omitted, but it 
Kppeora in the oldest Latin version of the letter, which Usher 
published, and it is supposed that this version was made not 
Icmg after the time of Eusebius. The notice at the end of 
fits letter states that it was transcribed by Cains &om tbe 
copy of Irenaeus, the disciple of Polycarp, then transcribed 
\ij Socrates at Corinth ; " after which I Pionius again wrote 
it ont from the copy above mentioned, having searched it out 
by the revelation of Polycarp, who directed me to it, &a." 



written in Greek. It begins, " In tlie time of the nicked defenders at 
idolatry impinos edicts were published agduet the pinne Cbristions both 
in dties and ooqntry places, for the purpose of compelling thGm to make 
offerings to v&in idola. AccoriiiD^ij tbe bol]' men (Justinus, ChiiritoD, 
a woman Cbarito, Paeon, Liberiuuus, and others) wvie broui^ht before 
BiwticilB, the pmcfect of Homo." 

Tbe Muiyrium gives the eiamimitian of the accused by Bosdcni. 
An of them professed to be OhriatlaDa. JnetiauB wbb aeked if he 
•qwoted tu aaceud into heaven and lo receive a reward fur bis suflei^ 
log*, if he WHS cDndemued to death. He answered that he did nut ex- 
pert: be was oerttun of it. Fiually, the test of obedience was proposed 
la the prisoners : they were required to sBcrifice to the gods. All 
nAiMd, and BnslicoB pronounced the eentenco, which whs that thoee, 
lAe reftued to aaorlfice to the goJs and obey the emperors order, 
■koald be whipped and beheaded awording to the litw. The raartyn 
wife then led to the usual plaoe of eiecutiua aud balieaded. 6mm 
t( tbe fiuQlfnl Mcrstly carried off the bodies and depuuited them 
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The etory of Foljcarp's uuirtyrdoia is emboUished with 

miraoolons circumstances wluch some mudem writoie oa 
eccIeBiaftical hiatury tako the liberty of Dmitting." 

la order to form a. proper notion of tbe condition of tha 
CliriHtians under M. Antoninus we must go back to Trajan 
time. When the younger Pliny was governor of Bithynili, 
the Christians were numerous in those parts, and the 
worshippers of the old religion werefftlling off. The temples 
were deserted, the festivals neglected, and there were 
purchasers of victims for sacrifice. Those who were interested, 
in the maintenance of the old religion thus found that theii 
profits were in danger. Christiana of hoth sexes aud of all 
ages were brought before the governor, who did not know 
what to do with them. He could come to no other conclnsion 
than this, that those who confessed to be Christians and 
persevered in thuir religion ought to be punished ; if for 
nothing else, for their invincible obstinacy. He found no 
crimes proved against the Christians, and he could only 
characterize their religion as a depraved and oxtFavagout 
superstition, which might be stopped, if the people were 
allowed the opportunity of recauting. Pliny wrote this in ft 
letter to Trajan (Pliniua, Ep. x. 97). He asked for the 
emperor's directions, hecause he did not know what to do ; 
He remarks that he had never been engaged in judicial 

' Conyera Middlcton, Ac Inquity into (he Mimculoua f owers, &a. 
p. 126. Miildleton Bays that Eusaliiuaoiiiitttdtomcntion the dove, wbioh 
flew ont of I'ulycarp'a body, and Doilwell aud Arohbishop Waka hava 
doQQ the aaiue. Wake says "I um ra little a friend to snob mirndu 
that I thought it better Vfitb EiuebiuB to omit that clniumElance tbau la 
mention it ftoro Bp. Uabt'i's M[inuecript," which manusoript howevur, 
■i;h Middlutdn, lie uftcnrarda deeluies to be so well attested thut m 
meei not any fiirther OBSursnce of tho troth of it 
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ioqaiiies ehont the Gbrietians, and that accordingljr tie did 
not know wlmt to inquire about or Low far to inquire and 
paiuBh. Thia proves thnt it was not a new tbing to examine 
into ft man's profeeaion of Chtietisnity and to punish him for 
it.' Trajan's Itescript is extant. He approved of the 
goTomor's judgment in the matter ; hut he said that no 
BC&rch must he miido after the Christians ; if u man was 
chiLTged tvith the new religion and convicted, ho must not be 
pnmshed, if he affirmed that he was not a Christian and eon- 
firmed bis denial by showing his reverence to the heathen 
gods. He added that no notice must he taken of anonjmooB 
informations, for such things were of bad example. Trajan 
was a mild and sensible man, and both motives of mercy and 
policy probably also induced bins to take as little notice of 
tJie Christians as ho could ; to let them live in quiet, if it 
were possiblo. Trajan's rescript is the first legislative act of 
the head of tbo Boman state with reference to Christianity, 
which is known to us. It does not appear that the CbristiaiiH 
wei« farther diiiturbed imder his reign. The martyrdom of 
Ignatius by tbo order of Trajan himself is not universally 
■dmitted to be an historical fact.' 

Id the time of Hadrian it was no longer possible for the 
BomaB government to overlook the great increase of the 
ObristianB and the hostility of the common sort to them. If 
(he governors in the provinces were willing to let them alone, 

' Oloaiiu (vn. 12) apeakfl of Tnijaii's ptrseoutdcni of tie CliriatiBm, 
■nd of FUoy's uiiplcatjon ki him baviug lad tLe einperoi to iDitigiite hia 
WTerilf . The pQuiubment by Ibo Muaaia law foi Ihoae whn Bttempled 
tD ndnce the Juws to follow new godB, waa di»tli. If a man was 
nenU; enticLHl lo sacli new vorsliip. he must bill tlie.etclumr, even if 
ttlBiedlKcr wtre brother, too, daagliter, wife, oi friood. (Deut. ziu.) 

' Hie lUrtyrlum Ignatil. 6iBt puliliahed m I^Ciu by Archbiahof 
IUmTiM the chief evideace fur the ciicaoiatuucai of tftoatiaa' flf>h 
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tliey conld noi tesisi the fanaticism of the heathen commnt 
who looked on the Chrietinns as atheists. Tho Jews too li 
were settled all over tho Boman Empire were as hostilq 
the Christians as the GentOca were.' With the tiin«J 
Hadrian hegin the Christian Apologies, which shov 
what the popiUftr feeling towards tho Christiana then i 
A rescript of Hadrian to Minucius Fundanns the Pre 
of Asia, which stands at the end of Justin's first Apology,"! 
strncts tho governor that innocent people m 
trouhled and false accusers must not he allowed to c 
money from them ; the charges against the Chrietians n 
ba made in due form and no attention must be ■ 
popular clamours ; when Christiana were regularly pros 
and convicted of illegal acts, they mnst be punished a 
to their deserts; and falsa accusers also must be puDial 
Antoninus Pius is said to have published Rescripts to 4 
same effect. The terms of Hadrian's Rescript a 
favourable to the Christians ; but if we imderatand it in Uiia 
sense, that they were only to be punished like other peqile 
for illegal acts, it would have had no meonuig, for that conld 

■ We have the eviilenca of JiistmuB(ad Diogretnm, c. 5) lothiBeffect ; 
"lie Cliristiana are attacked by tlio Jews ea if they were men of a 
diflereDt lace sud are persecuted bj the Greeks ; aad tboBo who hate 
them Oftnnot give the tenson of their enmity." 

' And in Enaebius, E, H. r». 8,9. Orosins (vn. 13) saja that Hadrian 
■ent this rescript ti> Minuciua Pundaniu proooneul of Asia after being 
tnatructed in books written on tiie Clirialian religion by Quadratng a 
disciple of the Apnstles and Aristidi^e an Athenian, an honest and wise 
man, and Seienus Granios. In tho Greek text of Hadrian's reacript 
there ia mentioned Serenins OraniiinoB, the predecestor of Minurini 
FimdanuB in the government of Asia. 

This rescript of Hadriiin has clearly been added to the Apolog}! bj 
■ome editor. The Apology enda with the words: t ^lAav rf trtfi, nwrt 
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bave lieen done without asking tbe emperor's advice. The 
reel pnrpoee of the Eoscript is that ChHetiaus must be 
pimislied if tliey persiBted in tlitiir belief, and would nol 
prove tlieir rt-mmcintion of it by nclinowledgiiig tLe houtheii 
ndigiun. This was Ttajaa's nilo, and we have no reason for 
sapiKiGiiig tlint Hadrian granted more to the ChiietioiiB than 
Tny'on did. There is also pnnted at the end of Justin's 
first Apology a Eescript of Antoninus Pins to the Com- 
mune of Asia (to KOtvoi- T^s 'Ao-i'us), and it is also in 
EascbiuB (E. H. iv. 13). The date of the Eescript ia the 
third consulship of Aiitoniuus PiuH.'° The Rescript declares 
that the ChristiacE, for ^ey ore meant, though tlio name 
Christians does not occur in the Rescript, were sot to be 
disturbed, unless they were attempting something against the 
rule, and no man was to be punished simply fur being 
k Christian. But this Rescript is spnrions. Any man 

. IV. 12) after giving the beginning of Justinns' First 
ituitis the wldress to T. Antoninus iiud Lis two 
. " Ihc! Hamo erai>erar being aduresatd bj- otber 
betUnm in Aaiu liimoured tlie Cooununo of Aaiu with the rulloiriiig 
Ktaonpt." Tbia Be3i:ripl, whicli is ut tL( next clmptor of Eueebius 
(K. E. IT. ISl. is in tile Dole naine of CaL-sar Murcua AuTi^liua Antooiuus 
Al^niliu Armeiiius, though EiieebiuB tiutl just before said that he nas 
to gini us a Beicript of AnlDnlnus Pius. There are noiae malcrlal 
betweeu the two copiia of the Keucripl besides tlic differenai 
lich difference miikea it impossible to any wJietlier tliu 
to aaaign this Beruript to Pius or to M. Antoninus. 
uf the Alexandrine Chronicum says that Mimus being 
entreaties of Mtlito and ether heads of the chuicli wrote 
e Commane of Asia in wliirh be foiliado the ChriHtianB 
ya account of tlieii religion. Veli^sius enpp-»es this to 
nacript wbioh ia contained In Eusubius (iv. J3), and to 
to the apolf^y of Melitii of wliicli 1 idudlaooD givetbo bdI^ 
Marcus ctrtniuly did not write tlili latter which is In 
. we liaaw not what aDtswcr lie omAh to JUelIU>. 
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madertttoly acquainted witit Human hintory will nee by tbe 
style and tenor that it is & clumsy furgorj, 

In the time of M. Aatonume the opposition between the 
old and the new belief wtut EtiU stronger, and tLc adherenli 
of the heathen rdigion urged thoeo in authority to a molt 
regular roeistance to the invasions of the Christian loit^ 
Slelito in hla apology to M. Antoninus represents tba 
Clirietians of Asia aa pernccutcd under now imporial order*. 
Slmmelesa informors, he saya, men who ivero greedy after tbs 
property of others, used thoRO orders as a means of robbing 
those who were doing no harm. He doubts if a just empeiCf 
could have ordered anything bo unjust; and if the last oidei 
was really not from the emperor, the Christians entreat liim 
not to give them np to tLeir enemies." We conclude frou 

" Eawbiiia, lY. 26; BQil Buuth'a Eeliquine Saetae, vol. i. and tbt 
□Dies. The interpreUtion of this Fragment ia nat ca«r. Moaheim mir- 
aa<Ieratood one passage sofLii: a» to nfllnu tliat Marcua proiuiBcd nwddl 
to those vho dcnounr«d tho Chiutiana; an interpretation vhliA i( 
enlirol; falsei. Mollto calla the Clitistiun religion "our pliiloigpli}' 
nhich iKgan among l)iirbanaiiB (the Jews), and floucii^hei) among Qn 
Homaa Hubjecto iu the timo of Aognstus, lu the great ndvaiitnge of ttH 
empire, for from that time tlio powcc of the Komane gretv gieut Mai' 
glorious. Us says that the enipcroc baa and will have ns the sucoW 
to Augustus' power tlio good nislics of ineu, if be will ptoleot Ihi^ 
pliilosiiphy whioh gCBW op «-itli the empire and begun with Augnatah 
which pliUosophy tlio prcdeoessoi's of Antoninus huuuured in addifiw 
to the other isligioiiB. He furlbcr says that tho ChriaLiiLO religioa iHtit 
EoffsKid no liB.rm flinoe tl;e time of Aoguatiis, but on tljo cunliwy ' 
eDJoyod all honour and respect that any iiinn could desire. Kera 
Domltian, lie aays, wore ahine peitiuadud by some uialiuiaus nm M 
calumuiate the ChrisLiuu Foligion, and tliis was the origin of U>e 
churgea agaiont the Cbriatiuna. But this wob correotcd by the em] 
who immudbtely piecedtd Antuninus, who oflen liy thtir Eea 
reproved tlioie who ath^mpteil to trouble the Uhristlana. IladiiMV 
Aulouinna' grauilfiithor, wrote to luauy and anung tliem to Fundaooi 
iKir of Asia. Aotoninun Piui nhea Maioua wna asaooiklad 
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I Ualhat there were at leaat imperial Reecripta or Conatitn- 
18 of M. Antoninus, which were made tlie foundation of 
M persecutions. The fact of being a Christian wae now 
lime atid punished, unless the accused denied theii 
Inligion. Thon come the jierseciitione at Smyrna, which 
IS modem critics place in a.d, 167, ten years before the 
VfenecatioD of Lyon. The goTomors of the provinces under 
L Antoninus might have found ctiongh even in Trajan's 
icript to warrant them in punishing Christians, and the 
aitiiriam of tho people would drive thein to persecution, 
n if they were unwilling. But besides the fact of the 
s rejecting ail the heathen coremonieB, wo must not 
t that they plainly maintained that all the heathen 
I false. The Christians thus declared war 
I tho hoatlien rites, and it is hardly necossary to 
i that this wae a deckration of hostility againet the 
mt, which tolerated all the various forms of 
Bn|ieTatition that existed in tho empire, and could not con- 
Isftently tolerate another religion, which declared that all 

n in the empire wrnte to the cities, that thaj miiet not Iroulile 
htOhnvtiuu ; snifing othcra to the peuple of T.«riesa, TiieseeloDica, the 
( nod all thd Greeks. Molito conoluded tlnia : We are per- 
k) that Uiou wiio haat about these things the Bfuue mind that tiiey 
liii*]mlher one luuoli more humane and philosophical, wilt do all 
— ThU apology was writtea alter A.n. 169, the year ic 
It ToraB died, for it speaks of Marcaa onl; nod his bod Commodua. 
~ ~ _ a Mulito'g teatimoDy, Christians hud only been punished 
It fdiBian in the time of Nero and Domitian, and tbo pecseca- 
inkgoin in the time of M. Antoninua aad wpie foundud on his 
a abased as he seems to mean. He dialiuotly aiEroiB 
r the godly Is now persecuted and hunuaed bj frcab 
ieZB in Asia, a thing which hud ueycr hiippuoed buforo." 
r that all this ta not tiuo, and timt Chiistiaas had haaa 
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the test were false and all the spleudid coremonieB of iha 
empire only & worship of devils. 

If we had a true ecotcsiaatical history, wo should knov 
how the Roman emperors attempted to check Iho now religion, 
how tboy enforced their principle of finally pimishjng 
Christiana, simply as -Christians, which Justin in 
Apology affirms that they did, and I have no doubt that he 
tells the truth ; how far popular clamour and riots wont in 
this matter, and how far many fanatical and ignorant 
Christians, for there were many such, contributed to eicite 
the fanaticism on the other side and to embitter the quarrel 
between the Boman government and the new religion, 
extant ecclesiaatical histories are manifestly falsified, and 
what truth thoy contain is grossly exaggerated ; but tbo fiiot 
is certain that in tho tiuio of M. Antoninus the heathen 
populations were in open hostility to the Chriatiaus, and tliat 
under Antoninos' rule men wore pnt to death because they 
were Christians. Ensebius in the proiiica to bis fifth book 
remarks that in the seventeenth year of Antoninus' reign, i 
some parta of the world the persecution of tbo ChristiinB 
became more violent and that it proceeded firom the popnlaoe 
in the cities; and be adds in bis usnal style of ezaggeratioii, 
that we may infer from what took place in a single na 
that myriads of martyrs wore made in the habitable earth. 
The nation which he alludes to is Gallia; and bo then pro- 
ceeds to give the letter of the cbnrcboa of Vienna and Lag- 
dunum. It is probablo tbat ho has assigned tbo true « 
of the pcrsocutions, the fanatieism of tho populace, and that I 
both governors and emperor had a great deal of trouble with ' 
these disturbances. How far Marcus was cognizant of thMC 
cruel proceedings we do not know, for the historical reooidc ' 
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reign ub very defectave. ITe did not mnke the rule 
the ChriEtians, for Trajan did that; and if we admit 
that he would have been willing to let the Christians alons, 
ire oannot affirm that it was in hin power, for it would be a 
great mistake to snppose that Antoninae had the nnlimited 
authority, which some modem eovereigns hayo had. His 
power was limited bj certain conetitutionftl forms, by the 
and by tha precedents of his predecessors. We can- 
not admit that such a man was an active persecutor, for there 
evidence that he was," though it is certain that he had 
)od opinion of the Chriatians, as appears from hia own 
worda." But he knew nothing of them except their hostility 

a Except that of 0rufliii8(vu. 15), n-lioEajs thatduring the Parthian 
VAT there were grievous pcracculioDB of tliB CJinetian^ in Aida and 
QBllik under tlie ordttB of Marcus (jiraoccpto ejua), and "many were 
ed with the mBrtjrdum of saints." 

it« XI. 3. Tlie empeiur probaiily apeakg of anch fanatics ns Clo- 
(qnolFd by Gntakor on tliia piiasaga) mentions. The rational 
Cfarutiaita admitted no fcDovsliip with them. " Some of these heretics," 
Mji OkBnieiiB, " Ehow tlitii impiety and cotraidice by loving their liven, 
aiyiiig that the knoicledge of tlie really existing God ia Irue testimony 
(martyrdoni), but that a man is a eelf-marderer who bears nitnesa by hia 
lltilTi We also blame those who nish 1u death, for there arc some, not 
Mtna, but only Uiaring th(^eulue name wbo give themseivesup. Wcsay 
cf tbem that thty die nitliout being martyrs, eyeu if thoy are publici] 
yqnbLed ; and Ihey give themselves np to a desth which avails nothing, 
M the Indian Gymnowphists give tliemselves up f<iolishIy to &re," 
fare in hia Primitive Christianity (u. c. T) says of the Ohristiana: 
"They did fiock U> the place of torment faster than droves of beasts that 
■n driven to the shambles. They even longed to be in (he arms oi 
.M&Hng. Igiuiliua, though then in bis journey to Rome in ordei to his 
Iwmliiili, yet by the wny ai lie went could not but vent his passioiiute 
4Hua of it : O tlmt I might come to those wild beasts, (hat are prepared 
.-IktBie; I heartily wish tliat I may presently meet with them; I would 
^*ite and eiieoonige them speedily to devour me, and not be afraid tc 
M apM me as they have buen to others : nay shontd tlicy refuse it, I 
vaold even loroe ttiem to it;" and mute to the lame purpa«a tew 
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to tha Eomau religion, and he probably tbougbt that tlioy 
were dangerous to tlio state, notwitlmtauding the profeaBioni 
false or true of somu of tlio Apologists. So much I have 
eeJA, because it would be unfair not to atato nil that can b« 
urged gainst a man whom his contemporaries and sahseqnent 
ages Tonerated as a model of virtue and benevolence. If I 
admitted tho genuineness of some documents, ho would be 
altogether clear from tho charge of even allowing any jierae- 
cations ; but as I seek the truth and am sure that they are 
false, 1 leave him to bear whatever blame Ib his due." I add 
that it iB quite certain that Antouiims did not derive any of hie 
Ethical principles from a religion of which he knew nothing." 
There is no doubt that the Emperor's Reflections or his 
Meditations, as they are generally named, is a genuine work. 
In the first book he speaks of himself, his family, and liis 
teachers ; and in other books he mentions himself. SnidtB 
(t, Ma/)«os) notices a work of Antoninus in twelve books, 
which he names the " conduct of his own life ;" and ho oilM 
the book under several words in his Dictionary, giving the 
emperor's name, but not tho title of the work. There are 
also passages cited by Suidaa from Antoninus withost 



Entebiui. Cave, an hooeaC ucd good man, mya oil tliis in praise of Ifae 
ChiistianB ; but I lliink thut ha mistook tLe nratter. We admire a raaa 
who lioldi to his priaciplcB Gren kidtiitli; buttliesefflnaticat Chriatiani 
are llie Gymnosophists oliom Cletni.'na trenta vltli disdain. 

" Dr. F. C. Baiir in liia work entitled Dae Cllriateuthmn uud die 
Ohristli(<he Kirohs der diei eretcn Jalithundtrtc, Sic, haa exatnined (bit 
qaeetlnn with great good setu'e and fainiesa, and I believe tie liua alpled 
ibe truth b« near as our autiioritieB enable ua to reach it 

" lu the DigoBt, is, 19, 30, there ia tUe following eicerpt from Modew 
Unns: "Si quisaliquld fecerit, qno leves bomiiiam anirni iniperstiliotw 
namiiiii tercerentur, divus Mariimi bi^nauodi liammei 
relegnri reempBit." 
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of the emperor's name. Tlie true title of tlie work 
ia nnbnown. Xylonder who publifilied the first edition of 
this book (Ziiricb, 15S8, 8vo. with a Latiu versiou) used a 
muiiiBcript, which oontniiu^d the twolrc books, but it is not 
known where the manuscript is UDtr. The only other 
eoniplete naaitscript which is known to exist is in the 
Vatican library, but it has no title and no inscriptions of tho 
several books : the eleventh only has tho inscription Mapwoi 
airoKpaTopo^ marked with an asteriBk. The other Vatican 
tnannscripts and the three Florentine contain only excerpts 
from tihe emperor's book. All the titles of the excerpts 
nearly agree with that which Xylander prefixed to his edition, 

MAfiiov 'AiTium-ou Aih-oKpiiTopo? rCii' eh Uvtw ^t^Xla. i^. TJlia 
title lias been used by all Gnbaequent editors. We cannot 
tell whether Antoninus divided his work into books or some- 
bodf else did it. If the inscriptions at the end of tbe first 
and second books are genuine, he may have mode the division 



It IB plain that the emperor wrote down bis thonghta oi 
I^ectiona as the occasions aruse ; and since they were 
intended for hia otvn use, it is no improbable cecjccture that 
he left ft complete copy behind him written with hia own 
hand; for it is not likely that so diligent a man would use 
the labour of a transuriber for Buch a purpose, and expose 
his most secret thoughts to any other eye. He may have 
■Iso intended tho book for his sou Commodus, who however 
had no taste for his father's philosophy. Some careful hand 
{■reserved the precious volume ; aud a work by Autouinns ia 
Dxintioned by other late writers besides Suidas. 

Uany critics havo laboured on tlio text of Antoninus. The 
■oat cfonplete edition is that by Thomas Gatakor, 1652, 4to. 
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Tlie scicoiid edition of Gataker was superintended bj Qeorge 
Stanliope, 1607, 4to. There ia also an edition of 1704. 
Gataker mado and euggostsd many good corroctione, and lie 
also made a new Latin Tereion, which is not a very good 
Bpeoimen of Iiiitiu, but it generally expresses the scDse of 
tbo origicBl and oftca bcttur than eoiqo of tho more receut 
translations. He added in the margin opposite to each 
paragraph referoacee to the other parallel passages ; and lia 
wrote a oonunentary, one of the most complete that Lub heai 
written on any ancient author. This commentary contains 
the editor's exposition of the more difBcnlt passages, and 
qnotations from all the Grreek and Homan writers for the 
illusti'ation of the text. It is a wondeiful monument at 
learning and labour, and certainly no Englishman has yet 
done anything like it. At the end of Lis preface the editor 
says that lio wrote it at Bothcrhithe ncai' Loudon in a serere 
winter, when he was in the seventy- eighth year of hiB age, 
1651, a time when Milton, Selden and otLor great men of the 
Commonwealth time weru living ; and the great French 
Bcliolar Sanmoise (Salmasius), with whom Gataker corre- 
sponded and received help from him for his edition of 
Antoninus. The Greek teit has also been edited by J. II. 
Sohultz, Leipzig, 1802, 8vo. ; and by the learned Greek 
Adomantinua Corwa, Paris, 1816, 8vo. The test of Sohulti 
was republished by Tauehuitz, 1821. 

Tbere are English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish 
translations of M. Antoninus, and there may bo others. 
I have not seen all the English translations. There 
is one by Jeremy Collier, 1702, 8vo., a moat ciorse and 
vulgar copy of the original. The latest French translation 
by Alexis Fierron in the collection of CLarpentier is bettv 
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tiuui Dftcier's, whicli has been hanoured with an Italian 
(Udine, 1772). There is an Italian version (1675) 
which I have not seen. It is bj a cardii.aL " A man 
illuatriuua in the church, the Cardinal Francia Barlierini the 
aider, nephew of Pope Urban VIII., occupied the laat years 
liis life in translating into his native language the 
tiioughts of the Bomau emperor, in order to difi'aBe among 
the faithfnl the fertilizing and vivifying eceds. He dedicated 
this tranBlatiun to his eouI, to make it, as he says in his 
•nergetie style, redder than his purple at the sight of the 
viitnes of this Geutile " (Pierron, Preface). 

I Iwve made this translutian at intervals after having used 
the book for many years. It is made from the Greek, but I 
kave not always followed one text ; and I have occasionally 
compared other versions with my own. I mode this trans- 
Utioit for my own nse, because I found that it was worth the 
labour i but it may bo useful to others also and therefore I 
determined to print it. As the original ia HometiraeB very 
to understand aod still more difScutt tu translate, it 
iit not possible that I have always avoided error. Bnt I 
bdleve that 1 have net often missed the meaning, aud those 
who will take the trouble to compare the translation with 
iginal should not hastily conclude that I am wrong, if 
not agree with mo. Some passages do give the 
lugli at first sight they may not appear to do so; 
ililfer from the translators, I think that in soma 
are wrong, and in other places I am sure that 
I have placed in some passages a |, which 
Tuption in tho tdt or great uncertainty in the 
could have made Iho language more easy and 
but I have preferred a ruder style as being bettei 
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suited to expresa tho cbar^cter of tho original ; and a 
times the obscurity wLich may appeur in the version i 
fiiir copy of the obscurity of tlio Greek. If I shonld ever' 
revise this version, I would ghidly make nae of any correc- 
tions which may be suggested. I have added on icdcs of 
Bome of the Greek tei'ma with the corresponding EnglifJi. 
If I have not given the best words for the Greek, I have 
done the best that I coald ; and in. the tost I have always 
given the same translation of the same word. 

The last reflection of tLe Stoic philosophy that I have 
observed is in Simplicius' Commentary on tho Enchiridion 
of Epictetns. Simplicius was not a Christian, and such a 
man was not likely to be converted at a time when 
Christianity was grossly corrupted. But he was a really 
religious man, and ho concludes his commentary with a 
prayer to the Deity which no Christian could improve. 
From the time of Zeno to Simplicius, a period of about nine 
hundred years, the Stoic philosophy formed the characters of 
some of the best and gi'^atest men. Finally it became 
extinct, and we hear no more of it till tho revival of letteis 
in Italy. Angelo Poliziauo met with two very inaccurate 
and incomplete mannscripta of Epictetns' Enchiridion, which 
he translated into Latin aud dedicated to his great patron 
Lorenzo de' Medici in whoso collection he hod found tlie 
book. Poliziano's version was printed in the first Bile 
edition of the Euchiridion, a.d. 1531 (apud And, Cratandrum). 
Poliziano recommends the Enchiridion to Lorenzo as a work 
veil suited to bis temper, and useful in the difUculties by 

L which ho was siirroun<led. 

EpictetUB and Antoninus have had readers ever since they 

Pvers first printed. The little book of Antoninus has I: 
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tbe oompaniou of Bome great men. MachiaTelli's Art oi 
Wtr and Mwcua AntonimiB were the two books which were 
Med when ho was a young man by Captain John Smith, and 
iieoonld not have found two writers better fitted to form the 
ekuacter of a soldier and a man. Smith ie tdmost nnlmovni 
md forgotten in England his sativo country, but not in 
Amorioft where he saved the yoiing colony of Virginia. Ho 
ta great in his heroic luiiid and his dcuds iu urma, but 
gtWler still ill the nobleness of his character. For a man's 
grcatui.'aB lii>s not in wealth and station, as the vulgar believe, 
iDFjetin bis intellectual capacity, which is often associated 
■ith the meoneet moral character, the most abject servility 
to ihoBB in high places and arrogance to the poor and lowly ; 
Int t, tnan's true greatness lice iu the consciousness of an 
liWlwl purpose in life, founded on a just estinutte of himself 
ud ererything else, on frequent sclf-exami nation, and a 
Hetij obedience tg the rule which he knows to be right, 
nthoat troubling himself, as the emperor says he should not, 
■boot what others may think or say, or whether they do or 
do Dot do that whioh he thiuks ani s&ya and does. 




THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANTONINUS. 

IT has bcon said that ths Stoia philoBophy first Bhowed ita 
real valuo when it passed fi'om Grooce to Koin& Tlia 
doctrines of Zeno and his snoceHSUrs were well suited to the 
gravity and practical good sense of the Horaans; i 
the Republican period we have an esample of a man, M. Oato 
Uticensis, who lived the life of a Stoic and died consistently 
with the opinions which he professed. He was a man, sajB 
Cicero, who embraced the Stoic philosojihy from conviction ; 
not for the purpose of vain discussion, as most did, but in 
order to make his life coiiformablo to the Stoic precepts. la 
the wretched times from the death of Augustus to the innrdar 
of Domitian, there was nothing hut the Stoic philosophy 
which could console and support the followers of the old 
religion under im^wrial tyranny and amidst universal corrup- 
tion. There were even then noble minds that could dure 
and endure, sustained by a, good conscience and an elevated 
idea of the purposes of man's existonco. Such ivere Faetoa 
Thiasea, Helvidius Prisons, Cornutus, C. Musonius EufuB,' 
and the poets Fersius and Juvenal, whose energetic language 

' I liave omitted Senpoii, ireroB preeeptiir. Tla waa in a Bcnse K 
Btnie und lie has said man; good tiling tu a very fine way. Tbnre a 
B judgment of Gcllioa (xii. 2j on BenBca, or nithtir a aCatement ot what 
■Dine people tlionght of hiu pliilosopby, and it ia uut farourabla. Hi* 
wlitioga and hia life must bo taken togethcc, and I liava nothing uinre 
lo «iy of him lierft. The render will find a notice of Stinecn and hil 
pliiloBopliy in " Seekura nfter God," by the Bev. F. W, Famx. Una- 
milkuand Oo> 
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ud manly thongbtB muj be bs iuetructivo to ub now as Uiej 
luight IiiLVO been to theii contemporanes. Pereius diod imder 
Nero's blooly reign, but JiiTeual had the guud furtime to 
BOrviTO the tyrant Domitian and to see the better times of 
MerTtt, Trajan and Hadrian,' His best precepts are derived 
&om the Stoic Gchool, and they are enforced iu his fincEl 
vursee by the ourivaJlsd vigonr o£ the Latin language. 

Tho two best exponndera of tlie Liter Stoical pliiloaophy 
were a Greek slave and a Roman emperor. Epietetiie, a 
Phrygian Greek, was bruught to pLunie, we know not how, hut 
be was there the slave and afterwards the freedman of on 
unworthy master, EpaphrodituH by name, hiniEelf a fi'eedman 
nnd a favonrito of Nero. Epictetus may have been a hearer of 
0. MuBonins Bofus, wiulo he was still a elave, but he could 
hardly have been a teachor before he wae mode free. He was 
one of the philosopheis whom Sumitian's order banished 
from Eome. 11a retired to Nicopulia in EpiruH, and he may 
haTe died there. Like other great teachers he wrote nothing, 
■nd we are indebted to Lis grateful pupil Anian for what we 
hare of Epictetus' discourses. Arrian wrote eight books of 
the discourses of Epictotos, of which only four remain and 
some fragments, Wo have also Irom Arrian's huud the small 
Enchiridion or Manual of the chief ]irec<!pls of Epictetus. 
lltere is a valuable commentary on the Enchiridion by Sim- 
pUoins, who lived in the time of the emperor Justinian." 

* Bibbeck baa laboured to prove that thoni BtLtirea, which conlaiD 

^UosupUicsl procepta, ato not Uie work of the fbuI, but 'if a lain 

jutenal, a Doelamator. Still the versos eiist. and were wiitten by 

wild Koa acqmkiuted with the Stuio docUineu. 

There is a complete editioa of Anion's Kpiet<:lU3 willi the com- 

itMT of SiiDIilioins by J. SdiweiKtiaciiuer. 6 vols. Hvi. 1739, IBOD 

m it aLn an Engliali tnuulatioD of Epictetus by Mrs. Uuler, 
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AntonmuB in his first book (i. 7), iu wLioh he f 
commemorates his obUgations to liis teacherB, aaya t 
wna made acquainted by Jimius EusticjuB with the diBCOnn 
of EpictetuB, whom Le meutiuua ako in other passagea (iv, 
41 ; XI. Si. 86). Indeed the doctrines of Spictetus and 
Antoninna ore the baiuo, and Epictotus is the beet author!^ 
for the explanation of the philosophical language of Antouiaiu 
and the exposition of his opinions. But the method of the 
two philoaophera is entirely different. Epictetus addresBed 
himself to hia hearers in a continuous discourse and in ■ 
familiar and simple manner. Antoninus wrote down his 
reflections for his own use only, in sliort unconnected 
paragraphs, which are often obsonre. 

The Stoics made three diyiaions of philosophy, Physic 
(<fnxriK6v), Ethie (^enioi-), and Logic {Xt^iKoc) (vm. 13). ThJa 
division, we are told by Diogenes, was made by Zeno of 
Citium, the founder of the Stoic sect and by ChrysippUB; 
but these philosophei'S placed the three divisions in the 
following order, Logic, PJiysic, Ethic. It apjiears however 
that this division was made before Zeno's time and acknow- 
ledged by Plato, as Cicero remarks (Acftd. Post. i. 5). Logic 
is not synonymous with our term Logic in the narruwer sense 
of that word, 

Cleonthes, a Stoic, subdivided the three divisions, and mode 
six : Dialectic and Bbetori^;, eomjirised in Logic ; Ethic and 
Politic; Physic and Tlioolugy. This division was merely 
for practical use. for all Philosophy is one. Even among the 
earliest Stoics Logic or Dialectic does not occupy the some 
place as in Plato: it is considered only as an instriunont 
which is to be used for the other divisions of Philosophy. 
All eip:iBition of the eai'licr Stoic doctrines and of theil 
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Uodific&lioaB woulil rei^iiii'e u vuluino. My object iB to 
K^tUin only the upiuiuua uf Aatuuinufi, tio £&i as tliey cau be 
OoUected from his buuk. 

Aocordiug tu the Bubdiyision of Cleanthes Physic Kud 
Theology go ttiguthor, or thu study of the oature of Thiugs, 
aai the study of the natiiie of th« Deity, so far ba man ciui 
imderstttiid the Deity, aiid of his ^uverument of the unjvorae. 
This divisiou or eufadiviuiuD is nut formally adopted by 
Antooiiius, foe as already observeiil, thece is no method iahis 
book ; bat it is virtually contained iu it. 

Gleanthes also coiinecta Ethio ajid Politic, or the study of 
the piiuciplea of morals aud the titudy of the ooiifititution of 
cdvil eooiety ; uud uiiduubtcdiy ho did well in eubdividiug 
Bthic iuto two partd, Ethic in the narrowor sense aud Politic, 
fur though thu two are iutiiaately connected, thoy are also 
rtay distinct, and many questions can only bo properly 
discussed by curcfolly observing the distinction. Antoninua 
does not treat of Politic His subject is Ethic, aud Ethic iu 
its practical application tu hiu uivu conduct in life as a man 
and as a governor. His Ethio is fuumled on hia doctrines 
■bout man's nature, the UiuTcrsal Natnre, aud the relation of 
ersry man to everything else. It is therefore intimately and 
inseparably cuuuucted with Physic or the uatuia of Thiuga 
taad with Theology or the Naturti uf the Deity, lie advises 
qb to examine well all the impressiuus on our minds (i^avraaou) 
■ad to form a right judgment of them, to make just couolu- 
WHIB, and to ioquiro into the meanings of words, and so far 
to ^>ply Dialectic, but he has no iittempt at any osposition of 
Diftleotio, and his philosophy is in substance purely moral 
and practical. He says (viii. lij), "Consiautly and, if it 
htt poeaible, on the octssion of every impression on tile 
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aoul,' apply io it tbo principleH of PLysie, of Etbie ■ 
Dialectic :" which is only another way of telliog « 
the impreaaiou in every jOBsible way. In another p 
(hi. 11) he sajK, " To the aids which have been i 
let this one Btill be added ; make fur thyself a del 
description of the object (to i^vraordr) which ia present^ 
thee, BO as to see distinctly what kind of a thing it ii 
substauce, in its nudity, in its complete entirety, s 
thyself its proper name, and the uaniee of the things of W 
it has been compounded, and into which it will li 
Such an examination implies a use of Dialectic, ' 
Antoniuas accordingly employed as a means towards ei 
liehing his Fhysical, Theological aud Ethical piinoiples 

There are several oxpositions of the Physical, Theolod 
and Ethical principles, which are contained in the woT 
Antoninus ; and more oxpositions than I Lave read. 
(Geschichto der Philosophio, it. 2il) after explaining 
doctrines of Epictetus, treats VM-y briefly olid insufSciflj 
those of Antoninus. But lis refers to a short assay, in 
the work is done better.' There is also an essay < 
Philosophical Principles of M. Auroliiia Antoninus by J 
Schultz, placed at the end of hia Gennan translatii 



• Thu original is M iroinjt ifarTiurlas. We liftve n 
expTBBBes tpaerairt-i, for it ia not only tlie Ben^uoiiB appearonoe l( 
ooroBB from un est 'rial object, whiuh objeut is called ri pom 
It is aim the tboaglit or [guliu^ ur opiaioa which ia produced e' 
tbura ia no uorreapoudiug ei.termJ object befortt lu. Aooun 
eveiytbiug wbich muves tbe Boui in f arnumiv nud prodnc 

lutliiBeztmctAiitouiuiuiU}itij>uiTii]Ai]7(ir,iia6DXir)icr>',iiD 
I liave traudatud TiaSo>t.iiyi7y iiy usiug the ward Moml (Elluc), e 
ia the meaning heiu. 

' De Marco Auruho Anlouino ... ex ip^uu Cummentuiii, 
Fbilologica. Iiuutuit Niooluuu Bauliiui, Lipduc, 162G. 
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B(BcUuwig, 1799). With the assistance of these 
esMya uid his own diligent stnAj a man may form 
■ffioient notion of the principles of Antoninus ; but he will 
t it more difficult to espoand them to others. Besides the 
it of BTrangement in the original and of connection among 
' numerons paragraphs, the corruption of the tost, the 
onritj' of the language and the style, and sometimes 
fa&pe the confuHion in the writer's own ideas, — besides all 
I there is ocoasionally an apparent contradiction in the 
pcovr'e thoughts, as if his principles wore sometimes 
Kttled, as if doubt sometimes clouded his mind. A man 
B leads a life of tranquillity and reflection, who is not 
hirbed at home and meddles not ^ith the aflairs of the 
Ad, may keep his" miud at ease and his thoughts in one 
n course. But such a man has nut been tried. All his 
lucal philosophy and his passive virtue might turu ont to 
idle words, if he were once exposed to the rude realities of 
Bum exiatonce. Fine thoughts and moral dissertations 
kn men wbo hare not worked and suffered may he read, but 
w will be forgotten. No religion, no EtLieal philosophy 
irorth anything, if the teacher has not lived the " life of an 
atle," and been ready to die " the death of a martyr." 
Fol in paasivity (the passive affects) hut in activity lie luo 
I and the good of the rational social animal, just as bis 

He Nid bis vice lie not in passivity, but in activity " 

16), The emperor Antoninus was a practical moralist. 

ra his youth he followed a laborious discipline, and 

n^ his high station placed him above all want or the 

of it, he lived as frugally and tenLperatcly as the poorest 

lonphor. EpictetuB wanted little, and it seems that he 
hftd the little that he wanted and ho was content 
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with it, BS lit hail been with hie eerrile station, J 
Antonimia after Lis a^ceseioii to tbo empire eat on aa ime 
seat. Ho hod tho adminiatratlon of an empire wb 
extended from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from the c 
mountains of Subtlaud to the hot sonils of Africa ; ajid 
I11&7 imagine, though we cannot know it bj experience, w 
uiust be the trials, the troubles, the anxiety and tho aom 
of him who has the world's business on his hands with 
wish to do tho best that he can, and the certain knowlei 
that he can do very little of the good which ho wishes. 

In the midst of war, pestilence, conspiracy, general coit 
tion and with the weight of bo unwieldy an empire upon h 
we may easily comprehend that Antoninus often hod need 
all his fortitude to support him. The best and the brai 
men have moments of doubt and of weakness, but if they 
the best and the bravest, thoy riBe again from their depreiiE 
by recurring to first principles, as Antoninus does. ' 
emperor says that life is smoke, a vapour, and St. JameE 
his Epistle is of the Borne mind; that the world is fol 
envious, jealous, malignant people, and a man might bo v 
content to get out of it. He hon doubts perhaps sometii 
even about thot to which he holds most firmly. There 
only a few passages of tb'i kind, but they are evidence of 
struggles which even the noblest of the sons of men hue 
maintain against the hard realities of hia daily life. A f 
remark it is which I have seen somewhere, and made 
a disparaging way, thot tho emperor's reflections show tbB 
had ueod of consolation and comfort in life, and ever 
prepare him to meet his death. True that ho did E 
corafoi't and support, ond we see how he found it. He ( 
■tantly recnrs to hia fundamental principle that tho xaa.T 
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I trieely ordered, that ever;' man is a part of it and masi 
a to that order which ho cannot change, that whitever 
B Deity has done is good, that all ntnukind aro a man'fl 
tethreu, that he must love and cherish them and try to make 
1 better, even those who would do him harm. This is 
n ococlusiou (u. 17) : " What then is that which is able to 
Kodnct a, mau ? One thing and only one, Philosophy. But 
ooQsists in keeping the divinity within a man free from 
nolance and unharmed, superior to pains and pleasures, doing 
solhing without o purpose nor yet falsely and with hypocrisy, 
M feeling the need of another man's doing or not doing any- 
Buog; and bosidus, accepting all that happens and all that is 
I, as coming from thence, wherever it is, from whence 
iself came ; and finally waiting for death with a 
Aenfiil mind ns being nothing else than a dissolution of tho 
i, of which every living being is compounded. But 
lo barm to tho elements themselves in each con- 
mgiiig into auothur, why should a man have any 
Uon abont tho change and dissolution of all tho 
i [himself] ? for it is according to nature ; and 
g 18 evil that is accordiog to nature." 
irbe Physic of Antoninus is the knowledge of the Nature 
if llu Universe, of its government, and of the relation of 
•B'b ii&ture to both. Ho nauos the universe (Jj tSiv oXiuv 
I, yu 1),' " the universal substance," and he adds that 

|_* At to the H□^l sirrld, tLe lender muy sea the Icdel. I add here ii 

ooples ol tlto nmi iif tho word ; Antouiuiia lia« (v. 24), it iru^iiScrn 

•tlie oulvvraul auliatsiice." He a^ye ^xii. Bf);,<'tlierei« one cum- 

auala,), diatribuled amcng cuiiatleiis bodied ; niid 

r. M). In Stoliaraa {torn. i. lib. 1, tit. U) tlitre U this deflnitioo, 

r i\r Ttfuitti" DAjic. (In via, 11), 

s aponlu of ti oiiaiAStt lol i\uiir, ' Uie er,balBDti»l and 
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" reaaoii " (Xoyos) goveme tlio usivciee. He also (tl t) 
naee the terms " nniyeraal nature" or "nature of thi 
Terse." Ho (vi. 25) calls the imiTerse " the one and ill, 
which we name Cosmue or Order" (KoV/ios). If he 
Boenie to use these general t«nns as eignificant of the AH, 
of all that man can in any way conceive to eiiet, he still OB 
other occasions plainly distinguishes between Matter, M>- 
terial things (uA.ij, vAotoe), and Cause, Origin, Eeason {airw, 
aiTuuSes, \oyo^).' This ia conformable to Zcno'a dootPiM 



the maleml ;" and (vn. 10) be eaya that " everything materiil* 
(tni\or) disappeaTB in the mibstance of the whole (rf rwy SKar gwlf ),. 
The auaia is the generic name of that exixlence, whicb no asBumeuCbl 
highest or ultimate, hecauee «e couutive no exietenco which can 
□rdinattii with it Rcd none above it. It is the pMosopber'a 
stance;" it is the ultimale eipreesioa foi that niaoh we ponse 
Muppose to be tlie basi^ tlie being of a thing. " Fcom the DiviU 
whioh is substance in itself, or the only and sole snbatance, «^ 
every thing that is crtsted eiists." (Swedonborg, Angelic Wisdom, 19&) 
' I remark, in unlet tn antioipate any miBappiebeudun, that all tbgM 
general terms involTS a contradiction. The "oneoud all," and Ih 
and "the whole," imply Hmituiion. "One" is liiuilud; "a 
limited ; the " whole " is liraitfd. We cannot help it Wa cannot flai 
words to ezpresB that whioh we cannot fully conceive. The ndditldatl 
"abaolale" or any other sath word does not mend the mutter, 
tlie word God ia used by loiwt people, often unconsciouBly, in a 
way that limitation is implii^d, and yet at the saniQ lime war 
added which are iotended to dt-cy limitation, A Christian 1 
when he was ashed what God was, is said to have snswcrtd that Qd 
liaB no Dome like a man ; anJ Justin says the eame (Apol, n. 6] 
namea Fatlicr, God, Creator, Lord and Master ore not name 
appellatioiia derived iVom benetactiong and acta." (Compare E 
De Benef. rv. S.) We can conceive tbe exislcnceof a thing, or 
we ma; have the idea of an existence, without an adeijiiute notio 
" adeqimte " meaning coextensive and coequal with Ibe tiling. We hBK 
B notion of limited space derived from the dimeiieions of what we call! 
material thing, though of spiun absolute, if I may use the term, we bun 
no notion at all ; and of intinita space the noUon ie the nme, no notkiB 



there are two Driginol principles (ap^f^i) of all things, 

which acta fro xckow) and that which is acted npon 
watrxpv). That which is acted on is the furmless 
ler (^Ai;) : that which acte is the roasoa (Xoyos), 
, who i§ eternal and operates through all matter, aud 
[noes all thiogs. So Antoninus (t. 32) speuks of the 
aa (Aijyos) which pervades all substaaca {oiviaj, and 
ngh all time by fixed periods (revolutions) administers 

nniveree (tu trav). God is eternal, and Matter is 
oaL It is God wiio gives form to matter, but he is not 

to have created matter. Aocordiog to this view, which 
I old as Anaxogoras, God and matter exist independently, 

God governs matter. This doctrine is simply the 

leasion of the iact of the eiiBtenco hatii of matter and of 

The Stoics did not perples themaelvea with the 

Jtible questiou of the origin and nature of matter.' 
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nceive it in a wuse. tliongh I knew not bow, and 
ia inflnitu, and we cannot cimceite it to be finite. 
Rie nntiong oT mntler und o( space am iaeeporable. We derive the 
n of Hpaoe frum njuttei' and form. But ne havo no adeqn&te cod- 
pn rither of toattcr ur of spect. Blatter in it» ultimate resolntioii 
tndDtelligible aa wLiat men call mind, Bpirit, or b; whatever otha 
I Ihcy mnjexpreen the power whirb muked ilA^lf known by acts. 
[l^Dm laid down tlie distinction between intelligence (vii^i) and 
^.andhe said ttiat int^UigencH iniptEsSf^d moliun on matter, and ao 
tUtd the elemeatBof matter and gave Ihf-m order ; bnt lie profanblj 
hnomed a btginliiDg, as Simpliciua eeys, aa a fouudatioa of fain 
IBpJikai tBHChitiK. Empedocleaauid "Ttte nniversenlwuyaexiBted." 
ltd no idea of what ia called creation. OcelluH Lnouuus (1, g S) 
hlMd that the Univerae (rb rat) was imperial lable and uncreated, 
iwntly it i* eternal. He aduiitled tlie eiiatencc of God : but liis 
puld ttrquite tome diecuttEJen. On the contrary, the Bracli- 
lingtoStrabo^p. 713. ed. Ctis.], (avgbt tLat the auiverBr waa 
petiahnble : and tlie crealur and adminintrator of It pervadM 
~ BUthoT of the buuk uf tjolomon's Wisdom luyi ^u. IT) : 



Th( PhUoMphy of AiUoninuiT 

Antoninus also asaumeB a bpginiiiiig of thmgB, as we i 
know them ; but his language is BoinottmeB very o 
I have eudeavoured to explain the meaning of one d 
pwsage. (vn. 76, and the note.) 

Matter oonsistH of elemental parts (arotxeia) of v 
material objects aro made. But nothing is permanent i 
form. The nature of the iiDiTorse, act'ording tu 1 
expression (rv. 36), "Iotoh nothing so much as to ehanga I 
the things which are, and to make now things like them. I 
For everything that exists is in a manner the seed of tluit 1 
which will be. But thou art thinking only of seeds which I 
are cast into the earth or into a womb : but this is a very 
Tulgnr notion." AU things then are in a constant flui and 
change : some things are dissolved into the elements, othertf 
come in their places ; and so the " whole universe continua* 
ever young and perfect." (sn. 23.) 

Antouinns Las some obscnre ciprossions about what k^ 
calls " seminal principles" (oTrep/mTiKol Xoyoi). He oppose^ 
them to the Epicurean atoma (vi. 24), and consequently hi^ 
"seminal prinuiplos" are not material atoms which wande^ 
about at hazard, and combine nobody knows bow. In on^ 
passage (iv. 21) be speaks of living principles, eoule (i^tj^oi^ 
after the dissolution of their bodies being received into tha 
"seminal principle of the univei-se." Schultz thinks that 
by " seminal ptineiplcs Antoninus means the relations of 
the yarious elemental principles, which relations are de- 
termined by the deity and by which alone the production (A 



" Thy Almiglity hand made tha world of matter without form," whtoh 
mny mean tLat matter eiieteil a\i'2BAy. 
The common Greek word which wo ttanolule " matter " in fxij. It I) . 
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Brganized beings is poesible." This may be the meaning, 
1 if it is, nothing of any value can be derived from it.' 
AAtoDinns often uaes the word " Nature " (if.TJo-i!), and we 
it attempt to fix its meaDing. The simple etymological 
la of iftwrm is " production," the birth of what we call 
TIungB. The EomonH used Natnra, which also meane 
"Irirth " originally. But neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
■tack to tliis simple meaning, nor do we. Antoninus Eays 
{i. 6) : " Whether tlie universe is [a concourse ofj atoms or 
Katnre , is a system], let this first be established that I am 
I put of the whole which is governed by nature." Here it 
' ndglit seem as if nature were perauuified and viewed as an 
•otive, efficient power, as something which, if not inde- 
pmdent of the Beity, actp by a power which is given to it 
by the Deity. Such, if I understand the expression right, 
ia tte way in which the word Nature is often used now, 
though it is plain that many writers use the word without 
Aai^ any exact meaning to it. It is the tame with the 
Msion Laws of Nature, which some writers may use in 
n iiitelligihie sense, but others as clearly use in no definite 
e &t all. There is no meaning in this word Nature, 
pt that which Bishop Butler asHigus to it, when he says, 
"Tha only distinct meaning of that word Natural is Stated, 
Tiled or Settled ; since what is natural as much requirea 
nd presapposes aa intelligent agent to render it bo, i. e. to 

■ Jnatin (Apol. U. 8) bos the wnnla Kartt BinpiiaTMau \ifav /ifpi!, 
hen be iaBpcakiug; of tlie Stoics; but lio uacB tliis oipresBion ia u 
KBilar ■ease (duUi, II), Tlic parly Ctimtinn writers were fniuiliur with 
alHoio teimB. nod tlicir vritinj^B shovthat tlie uiint^l wua b«gDu be- 
MMtbeCbriHtian eipoailon and llie Gnicic pliilo^pliy. Kvou in Uu 
Had Epiiitle of St. Petei (n. 1, v, 4) we find a Stoia eipresidou. In 
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efTtcA it continual!; or at stated tlmee, as what is snpe^ 
natural or miraculoiia doo3 to effect it at once." This it 
Plato's meaning (De Leg. ir. 715), when he says, that God hoi3» 
the beginning and end and middle of all thnt exists, and 
proceeda straight on his course, making his circuit according 
to nature {that is, by a fixed order) ; and he is eontinaally 
accompanied by justice vho punishes those who deviate 
from the divine law, that is, from the order or course whioh 
God observes. 

When we loot at the motions of the planets, the action rf 
what we call gravitation, the elemontal nonibtnation of 
unorganized bodies and their resolution, the production of 
plants and of living bodies, their generation, growth, KBi 
their dissolution, which we call their death, we observe a 
regular sequence of phaenomena, which within the limili 
of eijierience present and past, ho far as we know the past, 
ifl fixed and invariable. But if this is not so, if the order 
and sequence of phaenomena, oe known to ns, are subject to 
change in the course of an infinite progression, — and snoh 
change is conceivable,^ wo have not discovered, nor shall 
we ever discover, the whole of the order end sc-qnence of 
phaenomena, in wliich sequence there may be involved 
according to its very nature, that is, according to its fixed 
order, some variation of what we now call the Order ca 
Nature of Things. It is also conceivable that such change* 
have taken place, changes in the order of things, as wo are 
compelled by the imperfection of language to call them, bat 
which are so changes; and fuiiher it is certain, that our 
knowledge of the true sequence of all actual phaenomeiw. 
as for instance, the phaenomena of generation, groMU, and 
dissolution, is and over mast bo imperfect. 
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We do not faro much better whun we speak of Causoa and 
tlum when we speak of Nuture. For the practical 
tnrposes of life we may use tke terme catiee and cffei:t 
miently, tind we may fi* a distinct meaning to them, 
listinct enough at least to prevent all misiiuderBtiuidiiig. 
int the case is diSerent when we apeak of causes and effects 
I of Things. All that we know ie phaenomena, oa the 
called them, or appearances which follow one another 
b a regular order, as we conceive it, so that if some one 
^uenomeuon should foil in the series, we conceive that 
kare mnst either be an interruption of the series, or that 
imetliiiig elKe will appear after the phaenomenon which 
IB &ilod to appear, and will occupy the vacant place ; and 
) the series in its progreRsion may bo modified or totally 
3anse and effect then mean nothing in the 
[oence of natural phaertomena beyond what I have said ; 
1 the real cause, or the transcendent cause, as some would 
1 it, of each successive phaenomenon is in that which ia 
1^ catise of all things which are, which have been, and 
rbicb will be for ever. Thus the word Creation may have 
. ml sense if we consider it as the first, if wo can conceive 
.first, in the present order of DHturalpliaonoiuena ; butin the 
inlgU' sense a creation of all things at a certain time, followed 
ft qniescence of the first cause and an abaudomnent of all 
[Deuces of Phaenomena to the laws of Nature, or to the 
lar words that people may use, is absolutely absurd.'" 

' l^meoDiIspace orelbs oonditioQS of our thout^ht : but time inQnile 
1 •pace infinite caniuil be olijecla of tbongbt, ci<«pt in a teej im- 
Wa?. Tima and space miasl not in any wiiy bu tliongbt of, when 
ik of tlie Deity. Swodenborg anjs, ''Tlie natuml maa ma]! 
thai he would have no tbnugbt, if the iileea of time, of ■paoe^ 
udoC thintja material weie toki^D ava; ; for npiiD thow) ia t,>anded aU 
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Now, tlioiigli thore is great difflcnltj in understanling all 
ibe paesagos of Antoninua, in. which ho speaks of Nature, ai 
the changes of things and of the economy of the nniverse, I 
am convinced that hia secse of Nature and Natural is tbe 
some as tlint which I have stated ; and as ho was a man wlta 
know how to use words in a clear way and with strict oon- 
sistency, we ought to ossimie, even if Lis meaning in some 
passages is donbtftil, that his view of Nature was in harmony 
with his filed belief in the all-perrading, ever present, and 
ever active energy of Qod. (ir. 4 ; it. 40 ; x. 1 ; vi. 40 ; and 
other paeaages. Compare Soncca, De Benef. iv. 7. Sweden- 
borg, Angelic Wisdom, 349-357.) 

Thore is much in Autouiuus that is hard to understand, 
and it might be said that ho did not fully comprehend all 
that he wrote ; which wonld however be in no way remark- 
able, for it happens now that a man may write wbat neither 
he nor anybody can nndorstmid. Antoninus tells ns (xii. 10} 
to look at thingH and see what they are, resolving them into 
the materiul {vk-i/), the causal (aLnoi/), and the relation 
(ava^^opa), or the purpose, by which he seems to mean 
Bomething in the nature of what we call effect, or end. 
The word Causo (aJn'o.) is the difaculty. There is the 
game word in the Sanscrit (Mtu) ; and the subtle philosophert 
of India and of Greece, and the less snhtlo philoaopbers oi 
modern times have all used this word, or an equivalent 
word, in a vague way. Y«t the confusion sometimes may be 

the thonglit that man has. But let him knnw that the tlioughU HE 
limited and godBdckI id proportiuu as tliey piirtnkc of time, of space, tai 
of what ia material ; and tlint the; are not ]imite<l and are extended, ii 
proportion as thej do not psrlnko nf those tbiuge; Biuco the mind ii III 
br elevated abovo the tliiiige norporeal md worldly," (CiiiuxtmlBg 
Hoaven and Hell, lOB.j 
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In the inevitable ambignity of laugiinge rather tlian in the 
mind of the writer, for I catinot thiuk that somo of the 
wiBest of men did not know what tliey intended to say. 
When Antoninus says (iv, 36), " that everything that esiBta 
18 in a manner the seed of that which will be," he might be 
snpjfOHcd to say what some of the Indian philoeophura have 
nid, and thue a profound ttnth might he converted into a 
gross absurdity. But ho nays, " in a manner," and in a 
manner he said trne ; and in another manner, if yon mistake 
Ilia meaning, he auid false. When Plato said, " Nothing 
over 1b, but is always becoming" (oei yiyverai). he delivered 
« text, ont of which we may derive something ; for lie 
destroys by it not all practtcal, lint all specnlntive notions 
of cause and elFect. The whole series of things, as they 
^pear to ns, most bo contemplated in time, that is in anc- 
ceanon, and we conceivB or suppose intervals between one 
state of tbin^ and another state of thiogs, so that there is 
priority and sequence, and interval, and Being, and a ceasing 
to Be, and beginning and ending. But there is nothing of 
the kind in the Nature of Things. It ie an evcrhtstiug con- 
tinmty. (iv. 45 ; vn. 75.) When Antoninus B])eukH of 
generation (s. 26), he speaks of one cause (airin) acting, 
■nd then anotiier cause taking up tlie worlc, which the 
former left in a cortoin Etate and so on; and we might 
perhaps conceive that he had some notion like what has been 
culled '■ the self-evolving power of nature ;" a fine phrase 
indeed, the full import of which I believe that the writer 
of it did not sec, and thus he laid himself open to the impu- 
tation of being a follower of one of tlie Hinda sects, whitli 
makes all things eomo by evolution out of nature or matter, 
or ont of something which takes the place of deity, bat ii 
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not deity, I would Lave eJI men tliiak as they please, < 
tbey can, end I only claim the same freeilutn which I ^ 
When a man writsB anything, we nay fairly try to find oOt ' 
all that his words must mean, even if the result is that they 
mean what he did not m-ean ; and if wo find this ooa^ttr 
diction, it ia not our fault, but his miBfortuue. Now An 
toninns is perhaps soinewlint in this condition in what he 
says (x. 26), though he speaks at the end of the paragniA 
of the power which acts, unseen by the oyoB, but still no 
less clearly. But whether in this passage (x. 2G) he meani 
that the power is eoueeived to be in the difierent succeaaire 
causes (amm), or in Bometkiiig else, nobody can tcJl, From 
other passages however I do collect that his notion of the 
phaenomona of the nniyerso is what I have stated. The 
deity works unseen, if we may use such language, and petfaapi 
I may, as Job did, or he who wrote tie bonk of Job. "& 
him we live and move and are," said St. Paul to the Athe- 
nians, and to show his hearers that this was no new doctrine, 
he quoted the Greek poets. One of these pouts was the Stoio 
Cleanthes, whose noble hymn to Zeus or God is an elevated 
expression of devotion and philosophy. It deprives Natnre 
of her power and puts her under the immediate governmeat 
of the deity. 

" Tliee all thia lieaven, which whirls aronad the oartli, 
ObeyB iind willing fo llowg wliero thou leodeHt. — 
■Without iliee, God, nothing Li ilonc on oorth. 
Nor in tlie aetliereal rottlmp, uor in tliB son, 
Save wliat tlie wicked through their folly do." 

Antoninns' conviction of the existence of a divine power 
and government was founded on his perception of the oniei 
qf the nniverse. Like Socrates (Sen. Mem, it. 3, 13, Ac.), 
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ho Bjs that thougU we cannot see the forms of divina 
powers, we know that thoj exist bccauBO we eee their works. 
"To those who ask, Where haat thou seen the gods, or 
1k>w dost thou comprehend that they exist aDd so worshipest 
them ? I answer, iu the first pluce, that they luaj be Been 
even with the eyes ; in the eecond plac«, noither have I seen 
mj own soul and yet I honour it. Thus then with respect 
to the gods, from what I constantly experience of their 
power, from this I comprehend that they exist and I venerate 
m." (xn. 28, aud the note. Comp. Aristotle de Mundo, c, 6 ; 
Xen. Jleuj. L 4, 9 ; Cicoro, Tuscul. i. 28, 29 ; St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Homans, i. 19, 20 ; and Montaigne's Apology 
for Bsimund de Sebonde, n. c. 12.) This is a very old 
•rgnment which has always had great weight with moet 
people and has appeared BufBcient. It does not acquire the 
IcBSt additional strength by being developed in a learned 
treatisfl. It is as intelligible in its siniplo enunciation as it 
can be mode. If it is rejected, there is no arguing with him 
who rejects it ; and if it is worked out into innumerable par- 
ticulars, the value of tho evidence runs the risk of being 
borieil under a ni^ of words. 

Uan being conscious that he is a spiritual power or an 
intellectual power, or that he has such a power, in whatever 
way be conceives that he has it — for I wluh simply to state a 
bet — &om this power which he has in himself, he is led, aa 
iotoninne says, to believe that there is a greater power, 
which as tho old Stoics tell us, porvadoa the whole universe 
■a the intellect " (vow) pervades man. (Compare Epictetna' 

" I hBTe iilWByR tTDiiBlBtwl tho word mSi, " inlelligenoe " Of ''ii»- 
kflBCt." It Dppeure to lie tho word ueol hjfhe olilest roek pt:l](itr^beii 
tD eifiKiw tlie DotvHi of " intelligence " sa eppoaed to tho noHon al 
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Disconreea, i. 14; and Voltaire a Mad°. Neeker, 
p. 278, ed. Leqnien,} 



voL i-x^^l 



■' matter." I lutTfl nlwaya tmii*la.ted tha word \Jyqi by " reason," and 
XoTiicifi by the word " rational," or perlmps Boinetimes " renwinable,' M 
I have translfttcd tocpis by tha wonl " intellectaal" Every iimn wlio 
has thought and Las read nny pliiloeophical wtiliaga knows tlie difncnltj 
of finding woriLt to express utrtaiu notions, bow impciTfectly wordi 
ezpiesa these Dotioris, and bow carelessly the words am often used 
The Tarions senses of the word \6yiis s.re eiiough to perplex any nun. 
Ooi traaehitDrs of the New Testament (St. John, c. i.) liave simply 
translated 6 \6yoi by "the word," as the Gennnns Iransiated it by"d«i 
Wort;" but in their theological wriliags they sometinieB retain the 
original terra Logos. Tha Gennana have a tenn Veniunft, whieh 
Beoms to come neBrast to our word Hessou.or thenetessaryand absolute 
truths, whith we cannot conceive us being other than what they u«. 
Such are what soino ponple have called the laws of thought, the tttt- 
septions of space and of time, and aiioms or Srst prinoiples, which netd 
no proof and cannot be proved or denied. Accordingly tbe Gonoani 
flan say " Gott ist die liiiehalo Toruniifl," the Supreme Heeson. Ths 
Germans have also a word Vrrstund, which seoms to represent our 
word "understanding," "intelligence," "intellect," not as a thing 
absnlute wtiidi exists by itself, but as a thing connected with an 
individual being, as a man. Accoidingly it is the capacity of receivinl 
impre^ions (Yoratollungen, ifiamailaij, and forming from Cliem distini't 
ideas (Begrifl^), and perceiving dilferences. I do not thiuk that tbeie 
remarks will help the reader to the unrleratanding of Antoninus or hit 
use of tbe words foEi and ^0701. The Emperor's meaning must be got 
from his own words, and ff it docs not agree altogether with modem 
notions, it is not oar business to force it into agreement, but simply V> 
Hud out what bis meaning is, if we can. 

Justinns (ad Diognetum, c. vn.) sajrs that the omnipotent, aU^ireatLiig, 
and invisible God baa liKcd trutli and the holy, iucomprelienBibie LogN 
la men's hearts; and this Logos is the architect and creator of ths 
Universe. In the fiist Apology (c. xxxu.) Le says that the seed (oxjjyia) 
ftom God ia tho Logos, wliicli dwclla in those wlio believe in God. Bo 
ft appears that according to JuslLins the Logos is only in such belieren. 
In the secoud Apology {c. viii.| he speaks of tlio seed of the Logos being 
implantetl in all inaiiliind ; but tboee wlio order their Uves according te 
Logos, such as tlie Stoics, have only a, portion of the Logos (mtrl 
ni(«^TiirBi> kiyov lilpm), and have nut the knawledgu and contemi 



r 
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God eiiata then, but what do wg know of hia Nature ? 
fcatoniDus saja that the Boul of mas is au efflux from the 
ivinity. We have bodies liko animalB, but we have reaaiin, 
IntelligeDce as tho gods. AnimaJs have life (<^xv)> ^^^ 
Fhat we call iiiBtmi;ts or natural principles of action : but 
rational aiiimal man alone has a rational, intelligent soul 
{ifrv}fTi XoyiKiJ, i-otpd). Antoniiiiis insiats on this continii- 
^y : Giod ia in wan," and bo we meet conetantly attend to 
Sie diTinity within us, for it is only in this way that we can 
ire any knowledge of the nature of Gtod. The human eouI 
in a Bense a portion of the divinity, and tbe bouI alone baa 
tny Gommunication witb tbe deity, for as be says (xn. 2) : 
f Witb biB intelicctual part alone Giod toucbes tbe intelligence 
gnly which has flowed and been derived from himself into 
I bodies." In fact he says that which is hidden within a 
ia life, that is tbo man himself. AH the rest is vesture, 
organs, instriimout, which tbe living man, Ibe real'^ 

1 of tie entire Lngoa, which ia Christ. SwtJeiiUirs's remurkfl 
fcngelic Wiailnm, 240) are wurth compariDg with Jiistimia. 'i'lic mmltni 
liilaBCiuher in suliatatitu agrees with tlie Biident ; but lie ia inoco pri»^se. 

" Comp. Ep. to tbe Ourinlhisna, l 3, 17. and Jsmea iv. S, " Draw 

^ to Grod Bnd he will draw nigh to you." 

1 This is also Sweileiiborg'B doctrint; of the soul. "As to what 
meemB Ibe soul, of which it ie said that it sball live after death, it ia 
■nlliiag eUe but the man bimsolT, who lives in the bodjr, thnt U. tbo 
Ilaiior man, who bj tlio Uxi.v nets in tlm world and from wlioni tlie 
oif itself lives" (quoted by Olissold, p. ISC of "Tbe Prai'tiiail Nature 
r Uia Theological Writings of EniBnuel Sweilenborg, in a Letter to the 
llchbuhip of Duhlin (Wbalelj)," Eei.™fl eUitiun, 1859 ; a bcxik which 
ologisiis migbt read with pioSt). Tliis is an old doctrine of tbe 
1, wblcb baa been oflen proclaimed, but never better eipresseil Ibnn 
tf the " Aucloi lie Mui]do,"u. <i, qnoted bj Gatnkei iu his" Antunjnus." 
t. iS6. '' Tho wiul b; which we live slid bave cities and bouses ii 

^riliUe,bat it isseen by its works: Tor tbenbale method of Ufa has 
■ dMiaed b; it and ordered, and by it is held logijlher. In likr 
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man, ugbb for tlio purpose of his present existence. THe Kit 
is nuiveraally diffuaod for him wLo ie able to respire, imd mi 
for him who is williug to partake of it the intoUigont powM, 
which holds within it all things, is difFosod as wido and iret 
OS the air. (viii. 54.) It is bj living a divine life that mal 
approaches to a knowledge of the divinity." It is by following 
the divinity within, Sai/itav or Otik as Antoninus calls it, 
that man comes nearest to the deity, the supreme good, for 
man can never attain to xicrfoct agreement with his intenul 
guide {to yyt/ionKop). " Livo with the gods. And he doM 
live with the gods who constantly showa to them that his own 
soul is satisfied with that which is assigned to him, and thai 
it does all the daemon (^aijx«if) wishes, which Zeus hath 



maimer ne iuiibC Hiink aSao nlxiiit the deity, who in power is moil 
mighty, in beauty moat comely, in life immortal, and in virtue trnpreme: 
wherefure though lie in invmhle to human uaturc, ha is BecnbyhisTCTf 
wotka." Other poBsageB to the same puipoBe are quoted by Gintakei 
^382) Biehop Butler has the same ae to the Boul : " Upon thu whole 
then our oi^us of eense and our limha are certainly iuatrameuts, which 
the living peraons, ourselves, u^ake use of to perceive and tnnve with.' 
If tbig ia not plain enough, he also says ; " It follows that our organiied 
bodies fie no more ourselves, or part of ouiselvee than any other tnattoi 
around m." {Compsie Anton, z. 38.) 

'* Thi) reader may consult Discourse V. " Of the existence and natnie 
of God," in John Bmitli's "Si-lfiCt Discourses." He has prifixeduai 
text to this Discourse, the striking puaaage of Agapctus, Paraenea. § 3 : 
' He wbo knows lilmael f will know God ; and ho who knows Ood will 
be made like to God ; and be will be made like to God. who bas become 
worthy of God: and be becomes worthy of God, who does nothing 
uuwDrthy of God, but thinks the tilings that are his, and apcaks wbal 
he thinks, and doea what he speaks." I snppoae thai the old saying, 
"Know thyself." which ia attributed to SoOTalea and otlit-rs, had ■ 
larger meaniug than the narrow sense which ia generally given to it 
(Agapetus, ed. Btephan. f<choniiig, Franekei, IGQS. Thia volume eon 
Una tiaa tbe Pomeneaes of Nilm.) 
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reiy man fur his gnardiau and guide, a portion of 
lumaelf. And thie daemon is every man's undeistanding and 
aaon." (v. 27.) 

There is in man, that is in the reaeon, the intelligence, a 
•npeiior faculty which if it is exercised rules all tho rest. 
This is the ruling faculty (to -^ifioyiKor), which Cicero 
pJe Natora Deorum, u. 1 1) renders by tho Latin word Prin- 
•ipattts, " to which nothing can or ought to be superior." 
Antoninus often uses this term, and othois wbicb are equiva- 
lent. He names it (vii. 64) " tlio governing intelligeQce." 
Tho governing faculty ie the master of the soul. (v. 26.) A 
must reverence only his ruling faculty and the divinity 
him. Ae we must revorence that which is Bnprcme 
In the universe, so wo must reverence that wbicb is supreme 
ia onrBelves, and tbie is that which is of like kind with that 
'hich is supreme in the uiiiverso. (v. 21.) So, as Plotinus 
wys, the Boul of man can only know tbo divine, eo far as it 
nowe itself. In one passage (xi. 19) Antoninus speaks of a 
lan's condemnation of himself, when the diviner part within 
Vm has been overpowered and yields to the less honourable 
to the perishable part, the body, ajid its gross pleasnres. 
In a word, the views of Antoninua on this matter, however 
coqiressions may vary, are exactly what Bishop Butler 
reasea, when be speaks of " the natural supremacy of re- 
don or conscience," of the faculty " which surveys, ap- 
rsB or disapproves the several afiections of oni mind and 
letiaiis of our lives." 

Much matter might be collected &om Antoninns on the 
Aation of the Universe being one aniioated Being. But all 
tint he says amounts to no more, aa Schultz rcmiu'ks, tLan 
this : the soul of man ia most intimately united to bis body 
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and togetlior thej make one ajumal, wliich we call nun; 
the Deity is most intimately united to tlie world or tbt 
mutorial uniTorso, and together they form one whole. 
AjitoniuuB did not view God and the material TiniTcree ai 
Kime, any more than he viewed the body and soul of ma 
one. Antoninus has no speculations on the absolute nutiiTe 
of the deity. It waa not his fashion to waste his time o 
what roan caimot nnderetaud." He waa Ratisfied that God 
esj.sts, that he goyoins all thinga, that man can only 
havo an imperfect knowledge of his nature, and he must 
attain this imperfect knowledge by reverencing the divimty 
which is within him, and keeping it pnre. 

From all that has been said it follows that the t 
administered by the Providence of God (ir/idi'oui), 
that all things are wisely ordered. There are paeaageB in 
which Antoninus expresses doubts, or states different poe- 
gible theories of the constitution and government of the 
Universe, but he always rocurs to his fundamental principle, 
that if we admit the existence of a deity, we must olw 
admit that he orders all things wisely and well, (rv. 27 ; 
Ti. 1 ; 13. 28 ; xn. 5, and many other passages.) £pictettiB 
says (i. 6) that we can discern the providence which rules 
the world, if we possess two things, the power of seeing all 
that happens with respect to each thing, and a grateful dtS' 
position. 

Bat if all things are wieely ordered, how is the world so 
fall of what we call evil, physical and moral ? If iastead of 
Baying that there ia evil in the world, we use the expresaoi] 
which I have used, "what we call evil," we have partly anti- 

" " God who LB inflaitsly beyond the reocli of our narrow aipad'k*,* 
l«cke, Kmy ocmcciniug the Human UnderBloodiDgt u. ohap. 17. 
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lipMed the Emporor'e attawer. We Bee and feel and kuow 
fmperfectl; very few things in the few yeare that we live, and 
ill the knowledge and all the experience of all the human 
tBoe is poBitivQ ignonmce of the whole, which is infinite. 
Kow as our reason teaches ns that everything is in some way 
r^ted to and connected with every other thing, all notion 
of evil B8 being in the universe of things is a contradiction, 
for if the whole comes from and is governed by an intelligent 
being, it IB impoBBible to conceive anything in it which tends 
to the evil or dcBtmction of the whole, (vm. 55; 5. 6.) 
Irerything is in constant mutation, imd yet the whole sub- 
BstB. Wo might imagine the solar syBtem reaolvod into its 
•lemental parte, and yet the whole would still BQbBist " ever 
yonng and perfect" 

All things, all forms, are dissolved and new forms appear. 
All living things undergo the change which we call death. 
If we call death an evil, then all change is on evil. Living 
beings also gufTcr pain, and man. Buffeis most of all, for he 
■uSers both in and by his body and by his intelligent part. 
Mxai Buffer abo &om one another, and perhaps the largest 
part of human Buffering comeB to man from those whom ho 
mUs hiB brothers. Antoninus says (viii. 55), "Generally, 
-wickedneSB does no harm at all to the xmiverse ; and par- 
ficolarly, the wickedness [of one man] does no harm to 
uoLher. It is only harmful to him who has it in his power 
k) he released from it as soon as be shall choose." The first 
Jtrl of this is perfectly consistent with the doctrine that the 
wlule can sustain no evil or harm. Tbe Becond part must 
ha explained by the Stoic principle that there iB no evil in 
uything which is not in our power. What wrong we Bnfiei 
from ■DQlher is his evil, not ours. But this is an ndmisnoa 
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that there is evil in & Bott. fur he who does wrong does eril, 
and if others caa enduio the wrong, etill there is evil in the 
wrong doer. Antouinua (xi. 18) gives many excellent pre- 
cepts with respect to ivrongs and injuries, and his precept! 
are prttuticnL lie teaches as to hoar what we cannot sroid, 
and his leesons maj bo just as useful to him who denies tha 
being and the goTerninent of God as to him who believes in 
both. There is no direct answer in Antoninus to the ob- 
jections which may he made to the eziEtcnce and proTidenoe 
sf God because of the moral disorder and BufToring which e» 
in the world, except this answer which he makes in reply to 
' the suppwition that ovou iho host men may be extinguished 
by death. Ho says if it is so, wo may bo snro that if it ougbt 
to haye been otherwise, the gods would have ordered it otber- 
wise, (sn. 5.) His conviction of the wisdom which we maj 
observe in the govoinment of the world is too strong to be dis- 
turbed by any apparent irregularities in the order of things. 
That these disorders exist is a fact, and those who would 
conclude from them against the being and govermaent of Qod 
conclude too hastily. We all admit that there is an order in 
the material world, a Nature, in the sense in which that 
word has been eijilained, a constitution (nciTiuricev^), what ve 
call a system, a relation of parts to one another and a fitness 
of the whole for something. So in the constitution of plants 
and of animals there is an order, a fitnesB for some end. 
Sometimes tho order, as we conceive it, is internipted and 
the oud, as we conceive it, is not attained. The seed, the 
plant or the animal sometimes perishcB before it has passed 
through all its changes and done all its uses. It is according 
to Nature, that is a fixed order, for some to perish early and 
far utheiB to do all their uses aai leave Buoceesors to taka 
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fluor pkoe. So man bos & corporeal and iutcUectual and 
aioral conBtitation fit for corUin uses, aad on the whole man 
perftirms these uses, dies and leavce other men ia hie place. 
80 society eiiets, and a social Btato is manifestly the Natural 
Btate of man, the state for which his Nature file him ; and 
aociety amidst innumerahle irtegularitieB and disorders still 
■afaeists ; and perhaps we may say that the history of the past 
■ad oar present knowledge give ns a reaaonahle hope that its 
disorders will diminish, and that order, its governing prin- 
oiple, may be more firmly established. As order then, a 
ftied order, we may say, subject to deviations real or appa- 
nnt, mnst be admitted to eiist in the whole Nature of things, 
fliat which we call disorder or evil as it seems to as, does not 
in fmy way alter the fact of the general constitatiOD of things 
Itaring a Nature or fiied order. Nobody will conolade from 
existeiice of disorder that order is not the mle, for the 
of order both physical and moral is proved by daily 
-experience and all past experience. We cannot conceive 
the order of the nniverse is maintained : we cannot even 
bow our own life from day to day is continned, noi 
how we perform the simplest movements of the body, nor 
we grow and thin It and act, though we know many of 
conditions which are necessary for all these Amotions. 
-Knowing nothing then of the nneeen power which acts in 
except by what ia done, we know nothing of the 
'fOW«r which acts throagh what we call all time and all 
; but seeing that there is a Nnturo or fixed ordor in all 
known to us, it is confoimablc to the nature of our 
to believe that this universal Nature baa a cause wbicb 
oontinually, and that we are totally unable to speen- 
the reason tf any of those disorders or orils which 
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we perceive. This I believe is tlie anewer which ma/l 
collected &om all that Antoninus has Baid." 

The origin of evil is an old question, Achillea t 
Priam (Iliad, 2i, 527) that Zeus has two caaka, o 
with good things, and the other with bod, and that he g 
to men out of each according to Lis pleasure ; oud so m 
must be content, for we cannot alter the wiU of Zeus. One of 
the Greek commentators asks how must we reconcile tiiis 
doctrine with what wo £nd in the first book of the Odyssej^, 
where the king of the gods says. Men say that evil comea to 
them from us, but they bring it on themselves through their 
own folly. The answer is plain enough even to the Greek 
commentator. The poets make both Achilles and Zena 
Bpeak appropriately to their several characters. Indeed Zem 
fiays plainly that men do attribute their Bufierings to the 
gods, but they do it falsely, for they are the cause of theil 



EpictetUB in hie Enchiridion (c. 27) makes short work of 
the question of evil. He says, " As a mark is not set up for 
the purpose of missing it, bo neither dooa the nature of evil 
exist in the Universe." Tlds will appear obscure enough to 
thoBo who are not acquainted with Epictctus, but he always 
knows what he is talking about. We do not set up a mark 
in order to miss it, though we may miss it. God, whose 
existence Epictetus assumes, has not ordered all things so 
that his purpose shall fail. Whatever there may be of what 

" OleaotheB aaya in hie Uyma : 

"For all Ihinga good nnd bsd to One thou formest, 
8o that One evei:lastlDg reason goTeros olL" 

rmon XV. " Upon the IgnoisDiw tf 
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call evil, tlio Nature of evil, bs be expreBses it, does not 

Bxiat ; tliat i%>evil is not a part of the constitution or nature 

ThimgB. If there were a principle of evil (ci/JX'j) in tlie 

Bonstitation of tLings. evil wuul^ no longer bo evil, as 

Bimplicins argaos, but evil would be good. Simplicius 

[c. 31, [27]) bas a long and cnriooB diBcouTBe on this 

It of Epictetns, and it is amusing and instructive. 

One passage more will conclude this mattor. It contains 

fell that the emperor could say (ii. 11) : "To go horn among 

if there are gods, is not a thing to be afraid of, for the 

will not involve thee in evil; bat if indeed they do not 

or if they have no concern about human affairs, what is 

me to live in a universe devoid of gods or devoid of pro- 

ridence ? But in truth they do eiist, and they do care for 

m things, and they have pat all the moans in man's 

power to enable him not to fall into real evils. And as to 

le reet, if there was anything evil, they would have providiid 

tor this also, that it should be altogether in a man's power 

to fall into it. But that which does not make a man 

se, bow can it make a man's life worse? But neither 

farongh ignorance, nor having tho knowledge, but not the 

twer to guard against or correct these things, is it possible 

at the nature of the Universe has overlooked them ; nor is 

possible that it has made so great a mistake, either through 

mt of power or want of skill, that good and evil should 

kppen indiscrimiufltely to tho good and the bad. But death 

lertftinly and life, hononr and dishonour, pain and pleasure, 

ill tbeee things equally happen to good and bad men, being 

fcinp which make us neither better nor worse. Therefore 

Biey are neither good nor evil." 

The Ethical part of Antoninus' Philosophy fellows fttm 
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ids geueral principloH. The end of all hia pliiloBOpbj is to 
live oouformablj to Nature, both a. mou's own nature and the 
nature of the Uniyerss. Bishop Butler has explained wlul 
the Greek philoBophera tcennt when they spoke of livinif 
according to Nature, and be says that when it is esplamed, 
ae he has explained it and as thoj undoretood it, it is "I 
manner of BpeaJdng not loose and uudeterminate, but dear 
oad distinct, strictly juet and true." To live according to 
Kature is to live according to a man's whole nature, not 
aecording to a part of it, and to reverence the divinity 
within him as the governor of all Lis actions. " To the 
ratioa^ animal the same act is acconlisg to nature and 
according to reason."'' (vu. 1 1.) That which is done 
cuntrary to reason is also an act contrary to nature, to the 
whole nature, though it is certainly conformable to some 
part of man's nature, or it could not be done. Mbq is mads 
for action, not for idlenesa or pleasnre, Aa plants and 
animals do the uses of their nature, so man must do 

bi.. (T. 1.) 

Man must also live conformably to the universal nature, 
conformably to the nature of all things of which he is one; 
and as a citizen of a politi<;al community he must direct liis 
life and actions with reference to those among whom, and for 
whom, among other pui'poses, ho lives." A man most not 
retire into solitude and cut himself off from his fellow men. 
He must be over active to do his port in tho great wholo. 
All men are his kin, not only in blood, but still more by 
participating in the same intelligence ajid by being a portiMi 

" This ia what Juvenal meanB when be sayn (srv. 321) — 
Nunqnam aliud Notura aliud Sapioutia didt. 

• Brf vni. 52 : nnd Persius ni. 66. 
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i diTinity. A man cannot really be injarod by his 

tntbreu, for no act of theirs can make him hoi, and ha 

Dst not be angry mth them nor bate them : " For we are 

tde for co-operation, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like 

e rows of the upper and loner tocth. To act against ooe 

lotker then is contrary to natore ; and it is acting against 

le another to bo vexed and to tura away." (ii. I.) 

Fnrtber he says r " Take pleasure in one thing and rest in 

it, in passing from one social act to another social act^ 

of God." (yi. 7.) Again ; " Love mankind. Follow 

God." (yu, 31.) It is the characteiistic of the rational soul 

br a man to love his neighbour, (si. 1.) Automnus teaches 

varions passages the foTgivencss of injnries, and wo know 

ttht he also practised what ho taught. Bishop Butlei 

EsmArkfi that " this divine precept to forgive injuries and to 

lore oar enemies, though to be met with in Gentile moralists, 

fet is in a peculiar sense a precept of Chrietiajiity, ae our 

las insisted more upon it than on say other single 

The practice of this precept is the most difficult of 

|I1 virtues. Antoninus often enforces it and gives ue aid 

towards following it. When wo are injnied, wo feel anger 

resentment, and the fooling is oatural, just and useful for 

conservation of society. It is useful tliat wrong doers 

riuinld feel the natural conscqnencQS of their actions, among 

which is the disapprobation of society and the rosoutmeut of 

nm who is wronged. But revenge, in the proper sense of 

bti word, must not be practised. "The best way of 

iTeDging thyself," says tho emperor, " is not to become like 

Ihe wrong doer." It is plain by this that he does not mean 

Ihat wo shoolJ iu any case practise revenge ; but he suya to 

who talk of revenging wton^ Be not like him vrh> 
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has done the wrong. Socrates in the Crito (o. 10) Baj^s tlis 
§ame in other words, and Bt. Paul (Ep. to tlie Bomana, hl 
17). " WTieu a man Las done thoc any wrong, immediately 
consider with what opinion about good or evil he has done 
wrong. For when thou hast Been thie, thou wilt pity bin 
and wilt neither wonder nor he angry." {vn. 26.) Antoninns 
would not deny that wrong naturally produces the feeling of 
anger and resentment, for this is implied in the rccommendsr 
tion to reflect on the nature of the man's mind who has dons 
the wrong, and then you will have pity instead of reBont- 
ment : and so it comce to the same as St. Paul's advice to be 
angry and sin not ; which, as Bntlor well explains it, is not ft 
recommendation to be angry, which nobody needs, for angtf 
is a natural puBsion, but it is a warning against allowing 
anger to load us into sin. In short the emperor's doctrine 
about wrongful acts is this ; wrong doors do not know wbit 
good and bad are : they oSend out of ignorance, and in the 
sense of the Stoics this is true. Though this kind irf 
ignorance will never be admitted as a legal excuse, and ought 
not to be admitted as a full excuse in any way by socii 
there may be grievous injuries, such as it is in a man's power 
to forgive without harm to society ; and if he forgives 
because he sees that his enemies know not what they do, I 
is acting in the spirit of the sublime prayer, " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." 

The emperor's moral philosophy was not a feeble, narrow 
Bjstem, which teaches a man to look directly to his owi 
happiness, though a man's happiness or tranquiUity i 
indirectly promoted by living as he ought to do. A mu 
must live conformably to the universal nature, which meani 
as the emperor explains it in many passages, that a man' 
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■etioDS most be conformable to hie trne relations to oil other 
Irainaii beingB, botli aa a citizen of a political commiuiitf and 
u ft member of the whole homaa family. This implies, and 
bo often expresses it in the most forcible langaage, that a 
man's words and actions, so far as thoy affect others, must be 
measnred by a fixed rale, which is their consistency with the 
oonaervatiou and the interests of the particular society <jf 
which he is a member, and of the whole hmmui race. To 
live conformably to ench a mle, a man mnst nse his rational 
Realties in order to discern clearly the conseq^nences and 
fnll effect of all his actions and of the actions of others : he 
timet not live a life of contemplation and reflection only, 
Iboagh he most often retire within himself to calm and 
porify his Bonl by thonght," bnt be must mingle in the work 
of man and be a fellow labourer for the general good. 

A man should have an object or pnrpose in life, that he 
mfty direct all hia energies to it ; of course a good object. 
(n. 7.) Ho who has not one object or purpose of life, cannot 
be one and the same oU throngh his life. (xL 21.) Bacon 
has a remark to the same effect, on the best means of 
■* ndncing of the mind nnto virtnc and good estate ; which is, 
tha electing and propound ing onto a man's self good and 
TutnoiiB ends of his life, such as may be in a reasonable sort 
within his compass to attain." He is a happy man who has 
been wiaa enough to do this when be was young and has had 
lite opportonitiee 1 bat the emperor seeing well that a man 
cmnot always be so wise in his youth, encourages himself to 
do it when he can. and not to let life slip away before he has 
began. He who can propose to hi ni self good and virtuoni 
flBds of life, and be trne to them, cannot fail to live 
I* Dt nemo iii aese tciiiat deecend^rc, □cmo. — Viniv*. IV. U. 
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formably to his own iatcrost and the nnivorsal intoroflt, fin 
in the nature uf tliinga the; ore one. If b, thing is not guod 
for the hive, it is not good for the boo. (vt. 54.) 

One passage nmj ond this mutter. "If the gods hftTC 
dotennined about me and about the things which m 
happen to mo, they have determined well, for it is not e 
even to imagine a deity without forethought ; and as to doing 
me harm, why should they haye any desire towards tliat? 
For what advantage would result to them &om this oi 
whole, which is the special object of their providence 
if they have not determined about me individually, they hftTB 
certainly determinod about the whole at least ; and ths 
things which happen by way of sequonco in this general 
arrangemont I ought to accept with pleasuxQ and to I 



content with them, 
which it is wicked 
neither sacrifice no; 
else which we do a) 
us — hut if howevo 
things which 



But if they determine about nothing — 
) heKevc, or if we do belicTO it, let ns 
pray nor swear by them nor do anything 
If the gods were present and lived with 
tlio gods determine about none of the 
I am able to determine about 
myself and I can iiiqnirci about that which is useful ; and 
that is useful to every man which is oouformahlo to his own 
constitution (jcarajTKEvi}) and nature. Bnt my nature is 
rational and social ; and my city and country, so far as I am 
Antoninus, is Bome ; but so far as I am a man, it is the 
world. The things then which are useful to those cities sw 
alone useful to mo." (vi. 44.) 

It would bo todious, and it is not neoesaory to state the 
eanperor's opinions on all the ways in which a man may 
profitably use his understanding towards perfecting himself 
iu practical virtue. The passages to this purpose aro in all 
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of his book, but oe thoy are in no order or conueotion, 
I most use tbo book a long time before ho will find out oil 
8 in it. A few words may bo iiJded hero. If wo aniilyse 
ill other things, we find how inaufficient they are for bumiui 
life, and how truly worthless many of them are. Virtue 
llone is indivisible, one, and perfectly satisfying. The notion 
Virtue cannot be considered vogue or unsettled, because a 
n may find it difficult to esplain the notion fully to him- 
nlf or to expound it to others in Bnch a way as to prevent 
Devilling. Virtuo ia a whole, aud no more consists of parts 
intelligence docs, and yot we speak of various 
tatellectual faculties as a convenicjit way of espreESing the 
powers which man's inteDeet shows by hia works. 
ib> the same way we may speak of various virtues or parts of 
viitae, in a practical sense, for the purpose of showing what 
puiicalar virtues wo ought to practise in order to tbo exercise 
the whole of virtue, that is, as much as man's nature is 
Wpahle of. 
Th« prime principle in man's constitution is social. The 
at in order is not to yield to tbo pei-suasions of the body, 
den they wo not conformable to the rational principle, 
trhioh innst govern. The third is freedom from error and 
doception. " Let then the ruling principle holding 
J these things go Btraight on and it has what ifl its own." 
(Tn. 56.) The emperor selects justice as the virtue which is 
buis of all the rest (x. 11), and this had been said long 
his time. 

It is true that all peoplo have some notion of what is 
Bant hy justice as a disposition of the mind, and some 
iticm abont acting in conformity to this disposition ; but 
shone that men's notions about justice are u con- 
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fused as their actions are inoonei stent with the trao uotiosol 
justice. The emporor's notiou of justice is clear enough, but 
not practical enough for all mankind. " Let there bo freedom 
from perturbations with respect to the things which come 
from the oztcmal cause ; and let there bo justice in the 
things done by virtue of the internal cause, that is, let then 
be movement and action terminating in this, in social acts, 
for this is according to thy nature." (rs, 31.) In anotlier 
place (ix, 1) ho says that " he who acta nnjuatly acta im- 
piously," which follows of course from all that he says in 
various places. He insists on the practice of truth u A 
virtue and as a means to virtue, which no doubt it ia ; for 
lying even in indifferent things weakens the understanding j 
and lying maliciously is as great a moral offence aa a mtui 
can be guilty of, viewed both as showing au hahitnol dis- 
position, and viewed with respect to consequences, Hb 
conples the notion of justice with action. A Tn nn must not 
pride himself on having some fine notion of justice in his 
head, but he must exhibit his justieo in act, like St. James's 
notion of faith. But this is enough. 

The Stoics and Antoninus among them coll eome thingi 
beautiful (koAu) and some ugly (twrxpd), and as they are 
beautiful so they are good, and as they are ugly so they are 
evil or bad. (n. 1.) All these things good and evil are in 
OUT power, absolutely some of the stricter Stoics would say; 
in a manner only, as thosii who would not depart altogether 
from common sense would say ; practically they are to ft 
great degree in the power of some persons and in some oir- 
Gumetances, but in a small degree only in other persona and 
in other circumstances. The Stoics maintain man's free will 
u to the things which are in his power ; for as to the thingi 
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wliich are out of his power, free will terminatiDg in action ia 
of coUTBO exiiluded by tho very terma of tho expression. 1 
hftnlly know if we can discover exactly Antoninue' notion of 
tbe ixea will of man, nor ie the question worth tho inc|uiry. 
Wliat be does mean nnd does say ie intc^Iligible. All the 
Uiinge which are not in our power (dirpooipera) are indifferent : 
they are neither good nor bad, morally. Such ore life, health, 
wealth, power, disease, poverty aad death. Life and death 
aie all men's portion. Health, 'Wealth, power, disease and 
poverty happen to men indiffisrently to the good and to the 
bftd ; to those who live according to nature and to those who 
do not.* " Life," says the emperor, " is a warfare and a 
stranger's acjoum, and after fame is ohKvion." (ii. 17.) 
After speaking of those men who have disturbed the world 
and then died, and of the death of philosophers such as 
Heraclitns and Democritus who was destroyed by lice, and of 
Bocratea whom other lice (his enemies) destroyed, he says ; 
** What means all this ? Thou hast embarked, thon hast 
■ude the voyage, thou art come to shore ; get out. If indeed 
to another life, there is no want of gods, not even there. Bnt 
if to a elate without sensation, thou wilt cease to be held by 
IMins and pleasures, and to he a slave to the vessel which ia 
as miioh inferior as that which serves it is superior ; for the 
one is int«lligeQco and deity ; the other is earth and cormp- 

** " All eveolB come nlilie to all : UieTe Ib oDe eveuf to tho ri^hteona 
■ml Id the wicked : tu the good and to lbs clean and to the aaolean," 
An. Eodeaiastea, nc. v. 2 : nnd v. !J : " Thia la an evil among oU things 
lint am done nnileithe mia, that theie ia one event unto all." Ia wliat 
iHMe"Gvil'' IB mtiuDt here Beems talher donbcful. There is no doubt 
■boot the Empcior'ti meaning. Cnmpnro Epictetus, Kncliiiidlon, o. i. 
Ac: and the doctrine of ttie BraclimiLiiB (Stmbo. p. 713. ed. Qa».): 
AfoMr It 1 Kaxtir fiTiSir (Tvoi -ran aviASmtiirrwu inSf^otf. 
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tion." (m. 3.) It is not death tlafh man slionld fear, but 
he should fear nover begimung to li^e according to natnMi 
(xii. 1.) ETery man should live in such a way as to diBchargo 
bis duty, and to trouble himacilf about nothing else. Ha 
should live auch a life that Le shull always bo ready for dea&, 
and shall depart content when the Bummona coi 
what is death ? "A cogea.tion of the impreeaiona tbrougb the 
senses, and of the pulling of the striugB which move the 
appetites and of the discursive movements of the tboughls, 
and of the servico to the flesh." (vi. 28.) Death is Bucb u 
generation is, a mystery of natnre. (iv. 6.) In another 
passage, the esact meaning of which is perba'ps doubtful 
(IX. 3), he speaks of the child which leaves the womb, and BC 
he sayB the soul at death leaves its envelope. As the child 
is born or comes into lifo by leaving the womb, so the soul 
may on leaving tho body pass into nuotber eiistcnco mhiek 
IS perfect. I am not sure if this is the emperor's meea- 
ing. Butler compares it with a pasBage in Strabo (p, 713) 
about the Brachmans' notion of death being the bir& into 
redl life and a happy life to those who have philoet^ 
pbized ; and he thinks that Antoninus may allude to this 
opinion," 

Antoninus' opinion of a future life is nowhere clearly 
expressed. His doctrine of the nature of tho soul of neceBsi^ 

" Beneea (Ep. 102) hea tho Baine, whelier an BXptension of his own 
Cfiioion, or merely a fine Baying of othora employed to embelliab hi» 
writJngB, I know tiot. Alter speakiiig of the child being prepared ia 
the womb to live this life, he adds, " Sis per hoc Epalioiu, quod *b 
in&ntia palet id eonectutem, in DUum naturae sumimur partuto. Ali* 
oiigo DOS expectat, alius leram statOB." %ee Ercleslasteei xu. Tj M^ 
liuoan, I. 457 : 

" L^Dgae. caQitiB d cognita, vilae 
Uora me 11a edt." 
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iplies that it doos not perish absolutely, for a portion of the 
liviiutj' cannot perish. Tho opinion is at least as old as the 
of Epichannus oad EuripidoB ; what comes from earth 
back to earth, and what comes from heaven, the divinity, 
to bim who gave it. But I find nothing clear in 
MtoninoB as to the notion of the man existing after death so 
to be conscious of hie sameneee with that soul which 
Mcupied his vessel of clay. He seems to be perplexed on 
lis matter, and finally to have rested in this, that God or 
Ihe goiia will do whatever is best and consistent with the 
nnversity of things. 

Not I think does he speak conclusively on another Stoio 
(toctrine, which some Stoics prEctised, tho anticipating tho 
ngnlar course of natore by a roan's own act. The reader 
*iU find some passages in which this is touched on, and he 
iMjr make of them what be can. Bnt there ore passages in 
Wdoh the emperor encourages hinoself to wait for the end 
^Uieutly and with tranquillity ; and certainly it is consistent 
vilhall his best teaching that a man should bear all that 
Bill to his lot and do useful acts its long as he lives. He 
■BnM not therefore abridge the time of his usefulness by his 
"■n act Whether he contomplfttes any possible cases in 
*liicb a man should die by his own hand. I cannot tell, and 
">B matter is not worth a carioOH inquiry, for I believe it 
^unU not load to any certain result as to his opinion on this 
pwit. I do not think that Antoninus, who never mentions 
WMcfc, though he must Lave known all about him, would 
■TO »groed with Seneca when ho gives as a reason for suicide, 
"** the eternal law, whatever ho means, has made nothing 
"Jller for ns than this, that it has given us only one way of 
into lifo and many ways of going out of it. The 
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ways of going out indeed are many, and tliat ie a good reasun 
for u man taking cara of himself.'' 

Happiness was not tlie direct object of a Stoie'e life. There 
ie no lolo of life contain^ in the precept that a man Bhonlil 
pursue his own happiness. Many men think that they are 
seeking happiness when they are only seeking the gratification 
of some particnlar passion, the strongest tbat they have, 
'I'ho end of a man is, as already explained, to live coufurmably 
tu nature, and he will thus obtain happiness, tranquillity of 
muid and contentment, (m, 12; tiu. 1, and other places.) 
As a means of liying conformably to nature he must study 
the four chief virtues, each of which has its proper sphere; 
wisdom, or tic knowledge of good and evil ; justice, or the 
giving to every man his due ; fortitude, or the eiiduring of 
labour and pain ; and temperance, which is moderation in all 
things. By thus living conformably to nature the Stoic 
obtained all that he wished or expected. His reward was ia 
his virtuous life, aud he was satisfied with that. Somo Grodk 
poet long ago wrote : 

For virtue only of all human things 

Tinliea tier renaril iint frum tlie buntls of utLera. 

Virtue berstlf le laids the tuiU of virtue. 

Some of the Stoics indeed expressed themselves in yufj 
arrogant, absurd terms, about the wise man's self sufQcienoyi 
they elevated him to tho rank of a deity." But tliese were 
only talkers and lecturers, suet as those in all ages who ntter 

=> Sea PliniuB, H. >f. n. c. T : Seneca, Da Provid. o, 6. ; and Ep. P- 
"Nihil melius uettmu lex," &c. 

a J. Smith in hia Stilect Discoureea on " Uio Excelleopj ami Kol*- 
nera of True BeliguDn " (o. n.) has remxTkBd □□ this Stoical am^s''' 
Be flods it in Seiieca and others. In Seneca certainly, and petlH^ 
■omothing of it in Epictctua; but it Ld not m Anloninua. ^ 
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words, know little of human affuirB, and care only for 
irietf. EpictftuB anil Antuniaus both by precept and 
nplo laboured to itoprovo themselves and others ; and if 
discover imperfcctiona in their teaching, we must etill 
our tbeso great men who attempted to ehow that there is 
nan'a nature and in the constitution of things sufficient 
ion for living a virtuous life. It is difficult enough to 

as we ought to live, difficult even for any man to live in 
li a way as to satisfy himeelf, if he exercises only in a 
Urate degree the power of reflecting upon and reviewing 
own conduct ; and if all men cannot be brought to the 
le opinions in morals and religion, it is at least worth 
l(i to give them good reasons for as mack as tliey eau bt 
nisded to accept 
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FEOM my grandfather Verus' [I learned] good morab tui 
the gOTormncnt of my temper. 

2. From, the reputation and remembrance of my father, 
modesty and a manly chaiaeter. 

3. From my mother,' pioty and beneficence, and abstinence^ 
not only from evil deeds, hut even from evil thoughts ; sad 
further, simplicity in my way of living, far removed from tha 
habits of the rich. 

4. From my great-grandfather,* not to have frequented 
public Bcboek, and to have had good teachers at home, and 
to knoir that on such thiitgs a man ehoiild spend liberally. 

5. From my governor, to be neither of the grceo nor of 
the blue party at the games in the Circus, nor a partina 
either of the Parmulariua or the SciitariiiB at the gladiaKm' 
fights; from him too I 1-eamed endurance of labour, and to 
want little, and to work with my own hands, and not to 

' Anniua Verus was hifl guniifather'a nams. Tlieta is no Tarb ic 
tliLj BBctiDu conneotBd with the word" from," cor ia the rollowiugseoBcml 
of thiflbook; and it is not quite cerfaio whut verb ahoald be euppUai 
What I have added may expraBS the meanhig heie, thonyh there it 
Boctions which it will not fit If he does not mean to say that he leamfld 
all these good things from tlie several persons whom he mei]tioDe> ha 
means that ha observed certahi good qualities in them, or reodred 
certain benefits IVom them, and it is implied tl)at he was the better bt 
it, or at least might have been. ; for it would he a miatako to underataud 
!f arcus BB saying that be posBessed all the virtues which hu obserTed is 
Lis kinaneu and tenchers. 

' His father's name was Aunius Verus. 
His mother was Domitia Culvilln, named also Luoilla. 
Perhaps his mollicr's grBadfutber, Catiliua tkiverua. 
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Beadle with other people's affitirs. aod sut to be reiulv to 
icten to slander. 

Prom DiognetuB,' not to busy myself about trifling 
ihingH, and not to give credit to what was said by miracle- 
Irorkero and jugglera about incantations and the driving awny 
~ daemous and such things; and not to breed quails [for 
Igbting], nor to give myself up passionately to such things ; 
tad to endure freedom of speech ; and to bave become intimate 
Irith philosophy ; and to have been a hearer, first of Bacchius, 

of Tandasia and Marcianna ; and to have written dia- 
bgoes in my youth ; and to have desired a plank bed and 

and whatever else of tbo kind boiongs to the Grecian 
iiacipliae. 
7. From Eusticus" I received tho impression that my cha- 
pter required improvement and discipline ; and irom him I 
laaraod not to be led astray to sophistic emulation, nor to 
Witing on apeculativo matters, nor to delivering little hor- 
tfttory oratione, jxot to showing myself off as a man who 
practises much discipline, or does benevolent acts in order to 
mke ft display ; and to abstain &om rhetoric, and poetry, 

fine writing ; and not to walk about in the hunse in my 
tntdoor dress, nor to do other tilings of the kind; and to 

In tlie worka of Jnstiniia there ia priDted ' Irttei to one Dingnetua, 

rtutn the writer aaiaea "meet eicelleut." ae waa a Gentile, but be 

Ut know what tlie religion in the Cbiietiiuia was, what 

lod tbey woraliipped, aad how tUfa woreliLp mnde tbem-deapiae the worM 

* deatli, and neither believe in tbe goda of the Greeks Dor observe 

■apentitlon of the Jews; end what waa this love to one another 

tbich Ibey hud, and why this new kind of religion wad introduced now 

I not baforo. My friend Mr. Jtnkins, reckir of Lyminge in Kent, 

I ttiggested to mo that this DiognKtua nuiy hate been the tutor ol 

Antomnua. 

Q. Jaoiae Rnsticns wea a Stoic philoBophcr. whom Antoniniia valueO 
if^J, and often took his advice. (Capitol. M, Anlouin. m.) 
AaloDinna Bays, tdii 'ExiwTqTilou (nra^iv^fiasiv, which mast not Le 
lalkted, "Ibe writings of Kpicletua." for KpictetuB wrote nothing. 
pnpil ArriuD, who baa preMirved for na nil tlmt we know of Epictetnt, 
^TavTn ^iijKid?)!' ihrOfU^fiBTa l/imn^ SuMu^oi T^t itiiinu Siaraltt, 
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write my letters with simplicity, like the letter which Snst 
wrote from Siunessa to my motihor^ and with respect to tl 
who have offended me by words, or done me wrong, to fl 
easily disposed to be pacitiod and reconciled, as s< 
bavo shown a roadisoss to be reconciled ; and to read e 
fnlly, and not to be satisfied with a superficial underetaudf 
of a book; nor hastily to give my assent to those who 
overmuch ; and I am indebted to him fur being ocquai 
with the discouraes of Epictetna, which he cojnmnnicated'l 
me out of his own collection, 

8. From ApoUoniiia' I learnod froodom of will and ■ 
deviating steadiness of purpose ; and to look to nothing e 
not even for a moment, except to reason ; and to be always 
the same, in sharp pains, on the occasion of the loss of n 
child, and in loog illness ; and to see clearly in a living 
example that the samo man can be both most resolute onA 
yielding, and not peevish in giving his instruction ; and tv 
have had before my eyes a man who clearly considered hi» 
experience and his skill in expounding philosophical prin- 
ciples as the smallest of his merits : and from liim I learned, 
how to receive from friends what are esteemed favoure, with- 
out being cither humbled by thom or letting them pass im- 
notiocd. 

9. From Sestus," a benevolent disposition, and the exampl* 
of a family governed in a fatherly manner, and the idea of 
living conformably to nature ; and gravity without affectation, 
and to look carefully after the interests of friends, and to 
tolerate ignorant persons, and those who form opinions with- 
out consideration-!' ■ ^° ^""^ ^^^ power of readily acoom- 
modating himself to all, so that intercourse with him was 
more agreeable than any flattery; and at the same time he 
was most highly venerated by those who associated with liiin ; 
and be had the faculty both of discovering and ordering, in 

' AponouiuB of Cimltia axrao to Roma in the time of Pliia to be 
Marcus' preceptor. He wns a. riRid Stoic. 

' SeitiiB of ChmroTiea, a granriaon of Plutarch, or nepliew, u Km^^ 
Ktf ; but more probably it gramlBou. J^^H 
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mielHgent and methodical way, the principloa necessary 

life; and he never showed auger or any other passion, 

^t was entirely free from pasBion, and also must affcctionato ; 

•nd he conld express approbation without noisy display, and 

ke possessed mueh knowledge without ostentation. 

10. rrom Alesandor' the grammarian, to refrain from 
bnlt-finding, and not in a reproachful way to chide those 
«dio uttered any barbarous or eolecistic or strange-sounding 
ajj^ession; bat deiteronsly to introduce the very expression 
which ought to have been used, and in the way of answer or 
pving confirmation, or joining in an inqiiiry about the thing 
'Mi, not about the word, or by soiuo other fit suggestion. 

11. From Fronto" I learned to observe what envy, and 
inplicity, and hypocrisy are in a tyrant, and that gouorally 
tbote among us who are called Patricians ore rather deficient 
IBp&temal afi'ection. 

11 From Alexander the Platonic, not frequently nor 
wttioat necessity to say to any one, or to write in a letter, 
^ 1 have no leisure ; nor continually to excuse the neglect 
of Snties required by oiir relation to those with whom wo 
on, by alleging urgent occupations. 

13. From Catulua," not to be indifferent when a friend 
"■da fikult, even if he should find &ult without reason, but to 
It to restore him to his usnnl disjwsition ; and to be ready 
t' speak well of teachers, as it ia repurtcil of Domitius and 
Wlouojotos ; and to love my children truly. 

U. From my b:othsr" Soverus, to love my kin, and to lovo 
huh, and to love justice ; and through him I learned to know 

' Altjtaiider wua a Qiammitious, a nfttive of Phrygia. He wrote a 
Mtonentu; «a Homer ; and tlie rhetorician Ariatides wrote a piui(!>;;ric 
^ileuiHlcr in a funeral oration. 

" K. Oomclios Fnmto naa a rhetoriciBii, nnd in great favour with 
"■Hk. Theis are extant various letters bctwo^n Monius and Fnmta 

** (Sum Corulue, a Stoki philosopher. 

" tie word brotlier may not bo genuine. Antoninus hml no brotlier, 
2 hi b«ou soppoaed that ha louy raeaa Bome cousin, Solioltz in hil 
'■■■■'UCon omitu " brother," and aajt tLat Uua BeveiuB la prabably 
("ndlnt ScvtviLs. a p^rijatutic. 
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Thrasea, HelvidiuB, Cato, Dion, Brutus;" and from him I 
received tbo idea of a polity in which thoro is the same law 
for all, a polity administered with regard to equal rights u 
equal freedom of speech, and the idea of a kingly govermnent 
which respects most of all the freedom of the governed ; I 
learned &ora him also')' consistency and undeviating steadiness 
in my regard for philosopliy ; and a disposition to do good, 
and to give to others readLly, and to cherish good hopes, and 
to believe that I am loved by my friends ; and in him I ob- 
Berved no concealment of his opinions with respect to those 
whom he condemned, and that his friends had no need to 
conjecture what be wished or did not wish, but it was qnita 
plain. 

15. From Mammis" I learned self-government, and not to 
be led aside by anything ; and cheerfalness in all circuni- 
etancos, as well as in illness ; and a just admixture in the 
moral character of sweetness and dignity, and to do what was 
Bet before me without complaining. I ubseTved that every- 
body believed that he thought as he spoke, and that in all 
that he did ho never had any bad intention; and ho sever 
showed amazement and surprise, and was never in a hurry, 
and never put off doing a thing, nor was perplexed nor de- 
jected, nor did he ever laugh to disguise his vexation, nor, on 
the other hand, was he ever passionate or suspicions. He was 
accustomed to do acts of boueficence, and was ready to forgivs, 
and was free from all falsehood ; and he presented the appear- 
ance of a man who could not be diverted from right rather 
thnn of a man who had been improved, I observed, too, 
that no mau could ever think that he was despised by 
Haximua, or ever venture to think himself n better man. 
He had also the art of boitig humorous in an agreeable way.J 

■^ Wo know, from Taoitua {Aiinal. xiii., xvi. 21 ; hhJ other panacmOi 
who Tbrafiea and Helvidiiis ni^ro. Plutarch hus wiitlcn the livai uf tlM 
two Caixa, and of Dion and Brataa. Aukniiuus pmbablj ailndce bi 
Oato of Dtiea, who wua h Btoio. 

" Clandjna Maximus wns a, Sfnio philusoplior. nho was bigl4T ' 
eslcemed bIso b; AnloiiinTis Fiua, Marcus' prtidsiGiiscr Tlie rhnracWt 
of MajJiniM IB thai of a peifoct man. 'See Tin. 25.) 
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Ifi. In my fiither" I observed mildnoaa of temper, aud 
■ncbtuigeable reaolntiou in tho things vhich he had doter- 
loined after due dellbertition ; and no vainglory in those 
tbioga nlitch men coll honunrs ; and a. love of labour and 
perseverance ; and a, readiness to listen to tboBo wbo bad any- 
thing to propose for the common weal ; and nndeviating 
firmness in giving to every man according to bis deserts ; and 
m knowledge derived from eipericnce of tbo occasions for 
ffigorone action and for remission. And I observed that he 
Isd overcome all passion for boys ; and he considered him- 
self no more than any other citizen j" and he released hie 
friends from all obligation to snp with him or to attend him 
of necessity when he went abroad, aud those who bad failed 
to accompany him, by reason of any urgent circnmstancee, 
■Iways found him the same. I observed too bis babit of 
carefal inquiry in all matters of -deliberation, and his pereis- 
lency, and that he never stopped his investigation through 
being satisfied with appearances wbich first present them- 
■elvee; and that his disposition was to keep bis friends, and 
net to be soon tired of them, nor yet to bo extravagant in his 
feSection ; and to bo satisfied ou all occasions, and cheerful ; 
and to foresee things a long way off, and to provide for the 
■msllest without display ; and to check immediately popular 
i))plause and all flattery ; and to be ever watchful over the 
^ingB which were necessary for the administration of the 
empire, and to be a good manager of the expenditure, and 
patiently to endure the blame which he got for sachcondnct; 
md he traa neither superstitious with respect to the gods, nor 
did he conrt men by gifts or by trying to please them, or by 
filtering the populace ; but he showed sobriety in all tbinga 
■ad firmness, and never any mean thoughts or action, nor 
love of novelty. And the thingB which conduce in any way 
ta the commodity of life, and of which fortune gives an 
tlmndAQt supply, be used without arrogance and witbont 

" He rnckna his udopuve tatlicr, bia preJocsssor, the Emperor An- 
tainiu PiuB. C-^mpors Vl. 30. 

** Ue lUM Ote wunl iieii'OHiiiuao'uyn Bee Gatokei'a uote. 
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exouHing himeelf ; bo that when he had them, ho uujoytid 
them without affectatioa, and whea he had them not, he did 
but wont them, Ko oue could ever say of him that he naa 
either a sophist or a [home-bred] flippant slave or a pedant ; 
but every one acknowledged him to be a man riiie, perfect, 
above flattery, able to maaago his own and other men's affiiiis. 
Besides this, he honoured those who were true philosophers, 
and he did not reproach those who pretended to be philo- 
sophers, nor yet was he easily led by them. He was also 
easy in conversation, and he made himself agreeable withoal 
any offensive affectation. He took a reasonable care of hit 
body's health, not as one who was greatly attached to life, noi 
out of regard to personal appearance, nor yet in a carelesi 
way, but so that, through his own attention, ho very seldom 
stood iu need of the phyKician's art or of medicine or external 
applications. He was most ready to give way without envy 
to those who possessed any particular faculty, such as that of 
eloquence or knowledge of the law or of morals, or of any- 
thing else ; and he gave th&m his help, that each might enjoy 
reputation according to his deserts ; and ho always acted 
eonformahly to the institutions of hia country, without show- 
ing any affectation of doing so. Further, he was not fond of 
change nor unsteady, but he loved to stay in the same places, 
and to employ himself abont the same things ; and after his 
paroiysms of headache he come immediately fresh and 
vigorous to hia usual occupations. His socrots were not 
many, but very few and very rare, and theso only about public 
matters; and he showed pnidence and ooonomy in the 
exhibition of the public spectacles and the construction ot 
public bnildiiiga, his donations to the peoplo, and in euch 
things, for he was a man who looked to what ought to be 
done, not to the reputation which is got by a man's acta. 
He did not take the bath at unseasonable hours : he was not 
fond of building houses, nor curious about what ho ate, nor 
about the texture and colour of his clothes, nor about the 
beauty of his slaves." Hia dress came fromLorium,hi8viIk 
'■ TLifi pnoenge ia corrnp t, and tlie exact BL-atiing ic unct'tULn. 
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m the cbast, and from Lanavium generally." Wo know Low 
he behaved to tbo toll-collector a.t Tasculum who usked his 
pardon ; and snch was all his bchriTioiir. There wus in him 
nothing Lareh, nor implacable, nor violent, nor, as one niaf 
■ay, anything carried to the sweating point ; hut he csamined 
■II things severally, as if he had abundance of time, and with- 
out confnsion, in an orderly way, "vigorously and consistently. 
And that might bo applied to him which is recorded of 
Socrates," that ho waa able both to abstain from, and to 
those things which many are too weak to abstain from, 
lot enjoy without excess. But to be strong enough 
>bear the one and to bo sober in the other is the mark 
who boa a perfect and invincible sool, such as ho 
Aowed in the iUnesa of Maximns. 

17. To tho gods I am indebted for having good grand- 
hthere, good parents, a good sister, good teachers, good 
■SBOciates, good kinsmen and friends, nearly everything good. 
Farther, I one it to the godp that 1 was not hurried into any 
oSence against any of them, though I had a disposition which, 
if opportunity had offered, might have led me to do something 
of this kind ; but, through their favour, there never was such 
a conenrrence of circumstances as put mo to tho trial. 
Further, I am thankful to the gods that I waa not longer 
brought np with my grandfather's concubine, and that I 
preserved tho flower of iny youtb, and that I did not make 
proof of my virility before the pro])er season, but even 
deferred the time ; that I was subjected to a ruler and a father 
who was able to take away all pride from me, and to bring me 
to the knowledge that it is possible for a man to live in a 
pftlKce without wanting either guards or embroidered dresses, 
ot torches and statues, and such-like show; but that it is in 
Bncfa tt man's power to bring himself very near to the fashion 
of a private person, without being for this reason either 
meaner in thought, or more remiss in action, with respect tc 

'■ Loriom was a villa on the coast north of Rome, and thera A» 
liminua waa hroiif;ht up, and he died there. Tliia also in aorropi. 
■• Xenoplmn. htcamrab, ■ S. 15. 
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tlio tilings vthicli muet be done for the public intoreat in a 
manner that befits a ruler. 1 thank the goie for giving ma 
aueh a brother,"' who was able by his moral character to rouae 
mo to vigilance over myself, and nho, at the Bomo time, 
pleased me by his roepoct and affection ; that my children 
have not been stupid nor deformed in body ; that I did not 
make more proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, and the other 
atudiee, in which I should perhaps have been completely 
engaged, if I had seen that I was making progress in them : 
that I made haste to place those who brought me up in the 
station of honour, which they seemed to desire, without 
putting them off with hope of my doing it some time after, 
because they were then etill yoimg ; that I knew ApollouiuB, 
Busticus, Maximus ; that I received clear and frequent 
impressions about living according to nature, and what kind 
of a life that is, so that, so far as depended on the gods, and 
their gifts, and help, and inspirations, nothing hindered me 
from forthwith living according to nature, though I still fall 
short of it through my own fault, and through not observing 
the admonitions of the guds, and, I may almost say, their 
direct inetractions ; that my body has hold out so long in anoh 
a kind of life ; thot I never touched cither Bonedicta or 
Theodotus, and that, after having fallen into amatory pEi^ons, 
I was oared ; and, though I was often out of humour with 
Bosticns, I never did anything of which I had o(!caeion to 
repent ; that, though it waa my mother's fate to die yonng, 
she spent tiie last years of her life with me ; that, whenever I 
wished to help any man in his need, or on any other occasion, 
I was never told that I hod not the moans of doing it ; and 
that to myself the same necessity never happened, to receive 
anything from another ; that I have such a wife," so obedient, 
and so aflectionato, and so simple ; that I had abundance of 
good masters for my children; and that remedies have been 
shown to me by dreams, both others, and against bloodspitting 

™ The amperor had aa bso&er, except L. Venu. Lis biotliei hj 

=' Sretiie Life 0/ AutoiiiBus. 
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tnd giddiness »•••■•■; nod that, whea I had an in- 
clinatioD to philosophy, I did not fall into tho hands of any 
aopbist, and that I did not waste my time on writers [of 
histories], or in the resolution of syllogisms, or occupy 
myself about the investigation of appearances in the heavens ; 
for all these things require the help of tho gods and fortunu. 
Among the Quadi at the Gianua." 

■ This in corrupt 

* Tho Qnadi lived in the Boutherc pkrt of Bohemia and Moravia ; 
andAntutiiuuiimiido b campaign against them. (See theLi/a.] OcannB 
li prububly the river Uroon, vhich ttowu iuto ttie Danube. 

It IhcSD wortLi are geuuitie, Autoniikua muy have written ihli first 
book daring tbe war witb tbe Qumli. In thu lirat cditiou of AntaQinai, 
■ad in the older editiouit, tiui tir5t tbroe aectioriB of the lecuiid Ixrak 
Dikke the conclusion of Ibu tlmt book. Oatakei plaonl them a^ Uie 
of tbe teoond boofc. 
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BEGIN the raommg bj Baying to thyself, I shall mesl 
with the busybody, the ungiateful, arrogant, deceitful, 
envious, nnsocial. All these things happen to them by reason 
of their ignorance of what ia good and evil. But I who have 
Been the nature of the good that it is heautiful, and of the 
bad that it ia ugly, and the nature of I'im who does wrong, 
that it is akin to me, not [only] of the same blood or seed, 
but that it participates in [the same] intelligence and [the 
samo] portion of the divinity, I can neither he injured by any 
of thorn, for no one can &s. on mo what is ngly, nor can 1 bo 
angry with my kinsman, nor hate him. For wo are made for 
oo-opeiation, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows 
of the upper and lower teeth.' To act against one another 
then is contrary to natare; and it is acting against one 
another to ho vexed and to tui'n away. 

2. Whatever this is that I am, it is a little flesh ondhroatii, 
and the ruling part. Tlirow away thy books; no longet 
distract thysiilf : it is not allowed ; but as if thou wast uow 
dying, despise the flesh ; it is hlood aud hones and a net- 
work, a contexture of nerves, veins, and arteries. See tbe 
breath also, what kind of a thing it is, air, and not always 
tbo sa:nc, but oveiy momtint sent out and again sucked in. 
The third then is the ruling part : consider thus : Thou art 
an old in;in; no longer let this be a slave, no longer bo 
pulled by the strings like a puppet to unsocial moTeraents, no 
longer be either dissatisfied with thy present lot, or shrink 
from tbe future. 

3, AU that is from the gods is full of providence. Thai 
which is fi'om fortune is not separated from nature or witLool 

' XunopiiuD, Mem. ii. 3. 18. 
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I interweaving and iavolutiou with tio things which are 
ordered by providence. From tbeace all thiogs flow ; and 
there is besides necessity, and that which is fur the advantage 
of the whole nniverse, of which thou art a part. But that is 
good for every part of nature which the nature of the whole 
brings, and what serves to maintain this nature. Now the 
universe is preserved, as by the changes of the elements eo 
by the changes of things compounded of the elements. Let 
e principles be enough for thee, let them always be fixed 
opinione. But caet away the tiiirgt after books, that thou 
mayest not die murmuring, but cheerfully, truly, and from 
thy heart thankful to the goila. 

4. Bemember how long thou haet been putting off these 
lltingR, and how often thou hast received an opportunity from 
the gods, and yet dost not use it. Thou must now at last 
perceive of what universe thou art a part, and of what ad- 
mimstrator of the universe thy existence is an efflux, and that 
ft limit of time is fixed for thee, which if thou dost not use 
for clearing away the clouds from thy mind, it will go and 
thni wilt go, and it will never return. 

5. £very moment think steadily as a Uoman and a man to 
do what thou hast in hand with perfect and simple dignity, 
ud feeling of afiection, and Jicedom, and justice ; and to 
pve thyself relief from all other thoughts. And thou wilt 
^Te thyself relief, if thou doest every act of thy life as if it 

ire the last, laying aside all carelessness and passionate 
ersion from the commands of reason, and all hypocri^, 
d aelf-love, and discontent with the portion which haa been 

given to thee. Thou eeest how few the things are, the which 

if a man lays hold of, ho is able to live a life which flows in 
lie exiHteuce of the gods ; for the gods on 

flwir part will require nothing more from him who observes 

tkeee things. 

6. Do wrong' to thyself, do wrong to thyself, my soul ; but 
(hoa wilt no longer have the opportunity of honuiiriog thysell 

* Periiaps it Bhoald be " ttiua art doing violence to kiijwUi' &Bf [C*<*i 
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Every mau'a life ie BnfEcient.t But tliine is aenrly finiated, 
&ough tby aoul reverenues not itself, liut places thy felicity 
in the souls of others. 

7. Do the thiugs eitemal wLich fall upon thee distract 
thee? Give thyself timo to learu Bomethicg new and good, 
aad ccaee to be whirled arouid. But then thou must also 
avoid being carried about the other way. For those too are 
triflers who have wearied themselves in life by their activity, 
and yet have no oly'eot to which to direct every movement, 
and, in a word, all their thoughts. 

8. Through not observing what is in the mind of another 
a man hafi seldom been seen to be unhappy ; but those who 
do not observe the movements of their own minds must of 
necessity be unhappy. 

9. This thou nmst always bear in mind, what ia the nature 
of the whole, and what ia my nature, and how this is related 
to that, and what kind of a part it :a of what kind of a whole , 
and that there is no one who hinders thee from always doing 
and Baying the things which are according to the nature of 
which thou art a pai't. 

10. ThoophrastuB, in his comparison of bad acta — such a 
comparison as one would make in accordance with the com- 
mon notions of mankind — says, like a true philosopher, that 
the offences which are committed through desiru are more 
blameable than those which are committed through anger. 
For ho who is excited by anger seems to turn away from 
reason with a certain pain and uBconscious contraction ; bat 
he who offends through desire, being overpowered by pleasure, 
seems to be in a manner more intemperate and more womanish 
in his offences. Eightly then, and in a way worthy of 
philosophy, he said that the offence which is committed 
with pleasure is more blameable than that which is com- 
mitted with pain ; and on the whole the one is more like a 
person who has been first wronged and through pain ifl 
oompoUed to be angry ; but the other is moved by his own 
impulse to do wrong, being carried towards doing sometliiog 
bv desire. 
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11. Since it is poasiblo' that tbou mayest depart from life 
lluB very moment, regulate every act and thonght acuordmgly. 
But to go awaj from among men. if there are gods, is not a 
tiling to bo afraid of, for tlie gods will not involve thee in 
e»il ; but if indeed they do not esist, or if they have no eon- 
oeru about bnman affairs, what is i t to me to live in a nniverse 
devoid of gods or devoid of providence? Bat in truth they 
do esiat, and they do care for human things, and they have 
pat all the means in man's power to enable liim not to fall 
into real evils. And as to the rest, if there was anytliing 
eril, they would have provided for this also, that it should be 
altogether in a man's power not to fall into it. New that 
which does not make a man worae, how can it make a man's 
life worse ? But neither througli ignorance, nor having tbe 
fcnowledge, but not the poorer to guard against or correct 
tbeee things, is it xwssible that th« nature of the niiiverBe has 
overlooked them ; nor is it possible that it hag made so great 
% mistake, either through want of power or want of skill, that 
good and evil should happen indiscriminately to the good 
aad the bad. But death certainly, and life, honour and dis- 
hooaur, pain and pleasure, all these things equally happen to 
good men and bad. being things which make us neither better 
Dor worse. Therefore they arc neither good nor evil. 

12. How quickly all things disappear, in the universe tbe 
bodies themeelvcs, but in time the remembrance of them ; 
what is the nature of all sensible things, and particularly 
tiuwe which attract with the bait of pleasure or t«rrify by 
pain, or are noised abroad by vapoury fame ; how worthless, 
Hkd contemptible, and sordid, and perishable, and dead they 
(oe — ftll this it is the part of tbe intellectual faculty to 
ofaKrre. To observe too who these are whose opinions and 
vnees give reputation ; what death is, and the fact that, if a 
nui looks at it in itself, and by the abstractire power of 
resolves into their parts all the things which pre- 

Or it nmj mean " Hiiice it in in thy power to Jepurt ;" which gvm 

Muiiag somewlittt diBewnt. 

8w C^cett), TuMUl. 1. 19. 
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sent themselves to the imagination in it, he will then oonrnder 
it to be nothing else than an operation of nature ; and if any 
one is afraid of an operation of natme, he is a child. This, 
however, is not only an operation of nature, but it is also a 
thing which conduces to the purposes of nature. To observe 
too how man comes cear to the deity, and by wbiit part of 
him, and when this part of man is bo disposed.t (vi. 28.) 

13. Nothing is more wretched than a man who traverses 
everything in a round, ami pries into the things beneath the 
earth, as the poof Bays, aad seeks by conjecture what ia in 
the minds of hie neighbonrs, without perceiving that it ia 
anfficient to attend to the daemon within him, and to roveience 
it sincerely. And reverence of the daemon consists in keeping 
it pure from passion and thoughtlessness, and dissatisfactiou 
witn what comes from gods and men. For the things from 
the gods merit veneration for their excellence ; and the things 
from men should be dear to ns by reason of kinship ; and 
sometimes even, in a maaner, they move our pity by reason 
of men's ignorance of good and had ; this defect being not 
lees than that which depri Tea us of the power of distinguishing 
things that are white and "black. 

14. Though thou shouldest be going to live three thousand 
years, and as many times ten thousand years, still remember 
that no man loses any other life than this which he now lives, 
nor lives any other than this which he now loses. The 
longest and shortest are thus brought to the same. For the 
present is the same to all, though that which perishes is not 
the same ;t " and so that which is lost appears to be a mere 
moment. For a man cannot lose either the past or the 
futuro : for what a man lias not, how can any one take this 
from him ? These two things then thou must bear in mind ; 
the one, that all things from eternity are of like forms and 
oome round in a circle, and that it makes no difforeDOa 
whether a man shall see the same things during a hundred 
jrears or two hundred, or an infinite time ; and the second, 

* Pindar ia the Theitatetus of Pinto. See xt. 1. 

* Bee Oaluker's note. 
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Bitt the longest liver and ho who will die eaooeat lose jiisl 
the Bome. Tor the present ie tho only thing of which a man 
wn be deprived, if it ie true that this is the only thing which 
be has, and that a man cannot lose a thing if he hae it not 

16. Bemember that all ib opinion. Fur what waa said b; 
the Cynic Monintue is manifest : and manifeBt too is the nee 
of what was said, if a man receives what may be got out of it 
■B far as it ie true. 

16. Tho Bonl of man docs violence to itself, first of all, 
when it becomes an abscess and, as it wore, a tumour on the 
imiveree, so far as it can. For to be vexed at anything which 
happens is a seperotion of ourselves frum natnre, in eome 
port of which the natures of all other things are contained. 
In the next place, the aoul doea violonco to itself when it 
tnmB away from any man, or even moves towards him with 
ihi intention of injuring, such os are the sonla of those who 
are angry. In the third place, the soul does violence to 
itaelf when it is overpowered by pleasure or by pain. 
Fourthly, when it plays a part, and does or says anything ia- 
aincerely and untruly. Fifthly, when it allows any act of its 
own and any movement to be without an aim, and does any- 
thing ihonghtleasly and without considering what it is, it 
being right that even the smallest things be done with 
leferenco to an end ; and the end of rational animals is to 
fbllow the reason and the law of the most ancient city and 
poli^. 

17. Of homan life the time is a point, and the substance 
is in a flux, and the perception dull, and the composition of 
the whole body subject to putrefaction, and the soul a whirl, 
and foitnne hard to divine, and fame a thing devoid of jndg- 
suiifc And, to soy all in a wuril, everything which belongs 
to the body is a stream, and what belongs to the sonl is a 
dnam and vapour, and life is a warfare and a atranger's ao- 
jonm, and after-fame is oblivion. What then ia that which 
» able to conduct a man? One thing and only one, phi- 
losophy. Bat this coDsistB in keeping the daeniuo within » 
man &o« from violence and unharmed, superior to pains and 
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pleoBnreB, doing nothing without a purpose, nor yet falsely 
and with hypoeriay, not feeling the need of another man's 
doing or not doing anything ; and besides, accepting all that 
happens, and all that is allotted, as coming from thence, 
wherever it ia, from whence he himself came ; and, finally, 
waiting for death with a cheerful mind, as beiag nothing else 
than a dissolution of the elements of which every living being 
is compounded. But if there is no harm to tho elements 
themselves in each continuEilly changing into another, why 
should a man have any apprehension about the change and 
dissolution of aU the elemenCs ? For it is according to 
nature, and nothing is evil which is according to natoro. 
This in Oanmntum.' 

' Oaniuntum waa a town of Pannonio, on theaonthade of the Dannbe, 
about thirty miloa eaat of VinJobona (Vienna). OroaiUB (vil 15) and 
Eutropius (Tin. 1 3) eay that AnloninuB remained thtee jeacs at Cu>. , 
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WE ongLt to coDBider not only that our life is daily 
wasting away and a BmallGT part of it is left, but 
lootlier thing also mnet be taken into the account, that if a 
man Bbonld live longer, it is quite uncertain whether the 
anderBtanding will still continue sufficient for tho compre- 
lieneion of things, and retain tho power of contemplation 
which BtriTea to acquire the knowledge of the divine and the 
human. For if he shall begin to fall into dotage, perspiration 
ud nutrition and inclination and appetite, and whatever 
else there is of the kind, will not fail ; but the power of 
making use of ooTBelTes, and filling up the meosare of onr 
duty, and clearly separating all appearancea, and considering 
whether a man should now depart from life, and whatever 
else of the kind absolutely requires a disciplined reason, all 
this is already extinguished. We must make haste then, not 
only because we are daily nearer to death, but also because 
the conception of things and the undorstaaJing of them cease 
first. 

2. We ought to observe also that even the things which 
follow after the things which are prodnced according to 
nature contain something pleasing and Bttractive. For in- 
stance, when bread is baked some parts are split at the 
Gorfiice, and these parts which thus open, and have a certain 
fuhion contrary to the purpose of the baker's art, are beau- 
tifdl in a manner, and in a peculiar way excite a desire for 
eating. And again, figs, when they are quite ripe, gape open ; 
and in the ripe olives the very circumstanco of their being 
near to rottenness adds a peculiar beauty to tho fruit. And 
the ears of com bending down, and tho lion's eyebrows, and 
the foam which flows from tho mouth of wild boars, and mnvy 
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other thitgs — though they aro far from being boantifol, if k 
man should examine thorn aeverally, — etill, because they axe 
consequent upoa the things which are formed by nature, help 
to ftdom them, and they please the mind ; so that if a man 
should hnvo a feeling and deeper insight with respect to the 
things which ore produced in the universe, there is hardly 
one of those which follow by way of consequence \vhich will 
not seem to him to be in. a mannei' disposed so as to give 
pleasure. And bo ho will, see oven the real gaping jawe of 
wild beasts with no leBs pleasure than those which painters 
and flculptora show by imitation; and in an old woman and 
an old man he will bo able to see a certain maturity and 
comeliness ; and the attractive loveliness of young persona 
he wUl be able to look on with chaste eyes ; and outny such 
things will present themselves, not pleasing to every man, 
hut to him only who has become truly familiar with nature 
and her works, 

3. Tlippocrates after curing many diseases himself fell 
sick and died. The Chaldaei foretold the deaths of many, 
and then fate caught them too. Alexander, and Pompeius, 
and CaiuB Caesar, aft«r so often completely destroying whole 
cities, and in battle cutting to pieces many tem thousands of 
cavalry and infantry, themselves too at last departed from 
life, Heraolitus, after so oiany speculations on the conflagra- 
tion of the universe, was filled with water internally and 
died smeared all over with mad. And lice destroy^ De- 
mocritus; and other lice killed Socrates. What means all 
this ? Thon hast embarked, thou hast made the voyage, thon 
art come to shore ; get out. If indeed to another life, there 
is no want of gods, not even there. But if to a state without 
Beosation, thou wilt cease to be hold by pains and pleasnrea, 
and to be a slave to the vessel, which is as much inferior as 
that which serves it is superior :| for the one is intelligenoe 
-tud deity ; the other is earth and corruption. 

4. Do not waste the remainder of thy life in thoughts about 
others, when thou dost cot refer thy thoughts to some objoot 
of common utility. For tbou loseat the opportunity of doiug 
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Wmetlting else when tLou huRt sach thougLte as ihoso, Wlial 
is sncli a pcrBon doing, aod wh^ , and what is he easing, and 
what is he thinking of, and what is he contriving, and what- 
ercff else of the kind makes ua wander away from the ob- 
serration of our own ruling power. We ought then to check 
in the series of onr thoughts everything that is without a 
purpose and useless, but most of all the overcm-ious feeling 
and the malignant ; and a man should use himself to think 
of those things only about whieh if one should suddenly ask, 
What hast thon now in thy thoughts ? with perfect openness 
thon mightest immediately answer. This or That ; so that 
from thy words it should be plain that everything in thee is 
Bunple and benevolent, and such as befits a social animal, and 
?ne that cares not for thoughts about pleaeuro or sonsual 
enjoyments at all, nor has any rivalry or envy and suspicion. 
or anything else for which thou wouldst blush if thou Bhouldst 
eay that thou liadst it in thy mind. For the man who is such 
aoA no longer delays being among the number of tbe best, is 
like a priest and minister of the gods, using too the [deity] 
frbich is planted within him, which makes the man uncun- 
taminated by pleasure, unharmed by any pain, untouched by 
an; insult, feeling no wrong, a ^ghter in the noblest fight, 
one who cannot be overpowered by any passion, dyed deep 
with justice, accepting with all his soul everything whish 
happens and is assigned to him as his portion ; and not often, 
nor yet without great neceesity o-nd for the general interest, 
imagining what another says, or does, or thinks. For it is 
only what belongs to himself that ho makes the matter for 
his activity; and he constantly thinks of that which is 
allotted to himself out of the sum total of things, and he 
makes his own acts fair, and he is persuaded that his own 
portion is good. For the lot which is assigned to each man 
ia carried along with him and carries him along with itf 
And he remembers aldo that every rational animal is his 
kinsman, and that to care for all men is according to man's 
natnre ; and a man should hold on to the opinion not of all, 
bnt of those only who confessedly li»e awarding to nature, 
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But as to those wLo live sot so, be always bears in nanA 
what kind of men they are both at hoiao and from Lome, both 
by night and by day, and what they are, and with what men 
they live an impure life. Accordingly, he does not value «t 
all the praiao which comoB from such men, pince they are not 
even satisfied with thomselvcB. 

5, Labour not unwillingly, nor without regard to the com- 
mon interest, nor without due consideration, nor with dis- 
traction ; nor let studied ornament set off thy thoughts, 
and be not either a man of many words, or buey about too 
many thinga. And further, let the deity which is in thee be 
the guardian of a living being, manly and of ripe age, and 
engaged in matter political, and a Eoman, and a ruler, who 
has taken his post like a wan waiting for the signal which 
summons him from life, and ready to go, having need 
neither of oath nor of any man's testimony. Be cheerful 
also, and seek not external help nor the tranquillity wbich 
others give. A man then must stand erect, not be kept ereot 
by others. 

6. If thou flcdestinhumiin life any thing hotter than justice, 
truth, temperance, fortitude, and, in a word, anything better 
than thy own mind's solf-sotiefaction in the things which it 
enables thee to do according to right reason, and in the con- 
dition that is assigned to tbee without thy own choice ; if, I 
aay, thou aeest anything better than this, turn to it with all 
thy soul, and enjoy that which thou hast found to be the best. 
But if nothing appears to be better than the deity which is 
planted in thee, which has subjected to itself all thy appetites, 
and carefully examines all the impressions, and, as Socrates 
said, has detached itself from the persuasions of sense, and 
has submitted itself to the gods, and cores for mankind ; if 
thon findest everything else smaller and of leas value than 
this, give place io nothing else, for if thou dost once diverge 
and incline to it, thou wilt no longer without distraction be 
able to give the preference to that good thing which is thy 
proper possession and thy own; for it is not right that any 
thing of any other kind, «ucli as praise from the many, at 
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I or enjoyment of pleasure, should come into competition 
with that which ie rationally and pollticallj [or, practicallyj 
good. AH these things, even though they may Beem to adapt 
fhemselTeB [to the better things] in a small degree, obtain 
the Baperiority all at onco, and carry us away. But do thou, 
I say, simply and &eely choose tho better, a&d hold to it.^ 
But that which is useful is the better. — Well then, if it ia 
nsefnl to thee as a rational being, keep to it ; but if it is only 
usefol to thee as an animal, Bay s<t, and mnintain thy judgment 
without arrogance : only take care that thou makest the in- 
qniry by a sure method, 

7. Never value anything as profitable to thyself which 
shall compel thee to break thy promise, to lose thy self- 
respect, to hate any man, to suRpect, to curse, to act the 
hypocrite, to desire anything which needs walls and onrtains : 
for he who has preferred to everything else his own intelli- 
geoce and daemon and the worship of its excellence, acts no 
favgic part, does not groan, will not need either eolitude or 
much company ; and, what is chief of all, ho will live with- 
out either pursuing or flying from [death] ;' but whether for 
ft longer or a shorter time he shall have the soul inclosed in 
the body, he cares not at all : for even if he must depart 
immediately, ho will go as readily as if he were going to do 
anything else which can be done with decency and order ; 
taking care of this only all through life, that his thoughts 
torn not away from anything which belongs to an intelligent 
animal and a member of a civil community. 

8. In the mind of one who is chastened and purified Hum 
wilt find no corrupt matter, nor impuiity.nor any eoroaldiined 
over. Nor is his life incomplete when fato overtakes him, as 
one may say of an actor who leaves the stage before ending 
and finishing the play. BeBidee, there is in him nothing 
servile, nor affected, nor too clostly bound [to other things], 
nor yet detached' [from other thingB], nothing worthy o( 
blame, nothing which seeks a hicting-place. 

9. Revoronce tho fivculty which produces opinion. On 

Conip. IX. 3 ' nil. 34. 
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thie faculty it entirely depends whether there Bhn.11 esiat in 
thy ruling part any opininn inconsktent with nature and the 
constitution of the rational animal. And this faculty promieei 
freedom from hasty jndgruent, nnd frieudahip towards men, 
and obedience to the gods. 

10, Throwing away then all things, hold to these only 
which are few ; and hesides boar in mind that every man liveB 
only this proBect time, which is an indivisible point, and that 
ftll the rest of his life is either past or it is uncertain. Short 
then is the time which every man lives, and small the cook of 
the earth where he lives ; and short too the longest posthumenii 
fame, and oven this only continued by a succoesion of poor 
hnman beings, who will very soon die. and who know not 
even themselves, much less him who died long ago. 

11. To the aids which have beea mentioned let this one 
Btill be added ; — Make for thyself a definition or description 
of the thing which is presented to thee, so as to see distinctly 
what kind of a thing it is in its substance, in its nudity, io its 
complete entirety, and tell thyself ita proper name, and the 
names of the things of which it has boon compounded, and 
into which it will be resolwed. For nothing is so productive 
of elevation of mind as to be able to examine methodically and 
truly every object which ia presented to thee in life, and 
always to look at things so as to see at the same time what 
kind of universe this is, and what kind of use everything 
performs in itj and what value everything haa with reference 
to the whole, and what with reference to man, who is a citizen 
of the highest city, of which all other cities are like families ; 
what each thing is, and of what it is composed, and how long 
it is the nature of this thing to endure which now makes an 
impression on me, and what virtue 1 have need of with respect 
to it, such as gentleness, manliness, truth, fidelity, simplicity, 
contentment, and the rest. Wherefore, on every occasion a 
man should say : this comes from god ; and this is according 
to the apportionmeutt and spinning of the thread of destiny, 
and such-like coincidence and chance ; and this is from one 
of the same stock, and a kinsman and partner, one nho knowi 
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not howerer what is tLccordiiig to hi^ natnro. But I know ; 
for tluB reason I behave towards him according to the natural 
Uir of fellowship with benevolence and juetice. At the eame 
tiine however in things indifferent^ £ attempt to OEcertain the 
value of each. 

12. If thou workest at that whicii ia before theej following 
right reason seriously, vigorously, calmly, without allowing 
anything else to distract thee, but keeping thy divine part 
pnre, as if thou shouldst be bound to give it back im- 
mediately ; if thou boldest to this, ospecttng nothing, fearing 
nothing, but satisfied with thy present oetivity according to 
nature, and with heroic truth in every word and sound which 
thou uttereat, thou wilt live happy. And there is no man 
who is able to prevent this. 

13. As physicians have always their instruments and knivee 
ready for cases which suddenly require their skill, go do thou 
hare principles ready for the understanding of things divine 
and hnman, and for doing everything, even the smallest, with 
B recollection of the bond which unites the divine and human 
to one another. For neither wilt thou do anything well 
which pertains to man without at the some time having a 
reference to things divine ; nor the contrary, 

14. No longer wander at hazard ; for neither wilt thou 
read thy own memoirs,* nor the nets of the Hncient fiomans 
and Hellenes, and the selections from books which thou wast 
reserving for thy old age,' Huston then to the end which 
thou ha£t before thee, and, throwing away idle hopes, come 
to thy own aid, if thou oarest at all for thyself, while it is in 
thy power, 

15. They know not how many things are signified by the 
words stealing, sowing, buying, keeping quiet, seeing what 

* " Eift el liorum ipme media a[)[>ellamiia f^ude discrimeo," — Smeca 
Ep. 82. 

' twoiarfiiMTa : or memDrandfl, not«a iind the lilcc. See L 17. 

* Compnrc Froato, u. 9 ; a letter of Mnrcus to Fronto, wao wns then 
contal : " Feci (suien mibi per boa dies eiccrpla ci IDiris at^xetjilita ui 
■ininquG tuiiiia." But Le ea^» mmv uS tliom wlto duinll buokd. 
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ought to be done ; for this is sot efEected by the eyes, bnt by 
aDothcr kind of vision. 

16. Body, Bonl, intelligence : to the body belong sensations, 
to the Bonl appetites, to the intelligence principles. To 
receive the impressiona of forms by means of appearances 
D animals ; to be pulled by the strings' of 
s both to wilrl beasts and to men who have made 
B into women, and to a Phalarisand a Nero : and to 
have the intelligence that gnides to the things which appear 
snitable belongs also to those who do not believe in the gods, 
and who betray their country, and do their impure deeds 
when they have shut the doora. If then everything else is 
conunon to all that I have mentioned, there remains that 
which is peculiar to tho good man, to be pleased and content 
with what happens, and with the thread which is spun for 
him ; and not to defile the divinity which is planted in his 
breast, nor disturb it by a crowd of imi^es, bnt to preserve it 
tranquil, following it obediently as a god, neither saying any- 
thing contrary to the truth, nor doing anything contrary to 
justice. And if all men refuse to believe that he lives a 
simple, modest, and contented life, he is neither angry with 
any of them, nor does he deviate from the way which leads 
to the end of life, to which a man ought to come pure, 
tranquil, ready to depart, and without any compulsion perfectly 
reconciled to hia lot. 

ri nUf fOB. : uii) 
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rpHAT which mleB within, when it ie according to nature, 
X ifl so affected with respect to the events which happen, 
that it always easily adapts itself to that which is possible and 
is prceentod to it. For it reqaires no definite material, but it 
moTes towards its purpose,' nnder certain conditions however ; 
and it makes a material for itself out of that which opposes 
it, as fire lays bold of what tails into it, by which a small 
light would have been extinguished ; but when the fire is 
gtiong, it soun appropriates to itself the matter which is heaped 
<m it, and cenfiumes it, and rises higher by means of this 
vet; material. 

2. Let no act be done without a purpose, nor otherwise 
than according to the perfect principles of art. 

3. Men eeek retreats for themselves, liousee in the country, 
Ktt-sbores, and mountains; and thou too art wont to desire 
such things very much. Bat this ie altogether a mark of the 
BiiOet common sort of men, for it is in thy power whenever 
thoD diolt choose to retire into tliystilf. For nowhere either 
with more quiet or more freedom from trouble does a man 
retire than into his own soul, particularly when he has 
within him such thoughts that hy looking into them he is 
iunnediatcly in perfect tranquillity ; iiud I affirm that tran- 
quillity is nothing else than the good ordering of the mind- 
Constantly then give tu thyaelf this retreat, and renew 
thyself; and let thy priDoiples bo brief and fundamental) 
vhich, as soon as thou sholt recur to theiu, will be sufficient 
to cleanse the soul completely, and to send thee back free from 
■11 di&oootent with the things to which thou rctumeat. For 

tliat whiL'h leads." The exBol 
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with whftt art thon discontented ? With the badness of mes T 
Becall to thy mind this conclusion, that rational animals 
enat foi one another, and that to endure is a part of justice, 
and that men do wrong involuntarily; and considor how 
many alt'cadj, after mutual enmity, suspicion, hatred, and 
fighting, have been stretched dead, reduced to ashes ; and he 
quiet at last. — But perhaps thou art dissatisfied with that 
which is assigned to thee out of the universe. — Becall to thy 
recollection this altemative ; either there is providence or 
atoms [fortuitous concurrence of things] ; or remember the 
BTgnments by which it has been proved that the world ia a 
kind of political community [and be quiet at last].— But 
perhaps corporeal things will still fasten upon thee. — Con- 
Bider then further that the mind mingles not with the breath, 
whether moving gently or violently, when it has once drawn 
itself apart and discovered its own power, and think also of 
all that thou hast heard and assented to about pain and 
pleasure [and be quiet at last]. — But perhaps the desire of 
the thing called fame will torment thee — -See how soon 
everything is forgotten, and look at the chaos of infinite time 
aa each side of [the present], and the emptiness of applause, 
and the changeableness and want of judgment in those who 
pretend to give praise, and the narrowness of the space within 
which it is circumscribed [and be quiet at last]. For the 
whole earth is a point, and how small a nook in it is this thy 
dwelling, and how few are there in it, and what kind of 
people are thoy who will praise thee. 

This then remains : Remember to retire into this little 
territory ol thy own,* and above all do not distract or strain 
thyself, but be free, and look at things as a man, as a human 
being, as a citizen, as a mortal. But among the things 
readiest to thy baud to which thou sholt turn, let thero bo 
these, which are two. One is that things do not touch the 
senl, for they are esternaL and remain immovable; but our 
perturbations come only frnm the opinion which is within. 
The other is that all those things, which thou aeest, changa 
' Tecum labita, noris qviam sit tibi curta aupellei. — PffTB'ii*, it. 52. 
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immedl&tbij and will no longor be ; sjid constantly bear ic 
mind how many of tbeee changes thoa hast already witnessed 
The uuivorae is transformation : life is opinion. 

4. If our intellectual part is common, the reason also, in 
respect of which wo are rational beings, is common i if thia 
is so, common also is the reason which commands lis what to 
do, and what not to do ; if this is eo, there is a common law 
»1bo ; if this is bo, we are fellow-citizens ; if this is so, we 
fere members of some political community ; if this is so, the 
world is ia a manner a state.' iFor of what other common 
political community will any one say that the whole human 
race are members ? And from thence, from this common 
political community comes also our very intellectual faculty 
■nd reasoning faculty and our capacity for law ; or whence 
do they come? For as my earthly part is a portion given to 
me &om certain earth, and that which is watery from another 
element, and that which is hot and fiery from some peculiar 
eource (for nothing comes out of that which ia nothing, as 
nothing also returns to non-existGnco), so also the intellectui} 
pftrt comes from some source. 

5. Death is such as generation ia, a mystery of nature ; 
composition out of the same elements, and a decompositioii 
into the same ; and altogether not a thing of which any num 
■honld be ashamed, for it is not contrary to [tho nature of| 
fe reasonable animal, and not contrary to the reason of onr 
oonstitntion. 

6. It is natural that these things should be done by Buch 
persons, it is a matter of necessity ; and if a man will not 
have it eo, he will not allow the fig-tree to have juice. But 
by all means bear this in mind, that within a very short 
time both thou and he will be deed ; and soon not even your 
names will be left behind. 

7. Take away thy opinion, and then there is taken away 
the complaint, " I have been harmed." Take away the 
oompluiit, " I have been hanuod," and the harm is takeo 

* Com£iaje Cioera De I^gibot, i. 7. 
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8. That which does not make a man worBQ than oe was, 
oIbo does not make his life woisq, nor does it haiiu liim eithet 
from without oi from within. 

9. The nature of that which is [universally] useful has 
been compelled to do this. 

10. Consider that everything which happens, happens 
justly, and if tliou obaorve&t carefully, thou wilt find it to be 
ao, I do not say only with respect to tho continuity of the 
serieB of things, but with respect to what is just, and as if it 
were done by one who OBHigns to each thing its tbIdo. 
Observe then as thou LiLSt begun ; and whatever thou doeet, 
do it in conjunction with this, the being good, and in the 
sense in which a man is properly imdorstood to be good. 
Keep to this in every action, 

11. Do not have such an opinion of things as he has who 
does thee wrong, or such as ho wishes thee to have, but look 
at them as they are in truth. 

12. A man ghould always have these two rules in readi- 
ness ; the one, to do only whatever the reason of tho ruling 
and legislating faculty uiay suggest for the use of men ; the 
other, to change thy opinion, if there is any one at band who 
sets thee right and moves thee &om any opinion. But this 
change of opinion must proceed only from a certain per- 
suasion, as of what is just or of common advantage, and the 
like, not because it appeals pleasant or brings reputation. 

13. Hast thou reason ? 1 have. — ^Wby then dost not thou 
use it ? For if this does its own work, what else dost thou 

li. 'I'boa hast existed aa a part. Thou shalt disappear in 
that which produced tbce ; hut rather thou shalt bo received 
back into its seminal principle by transmutation. 

15. Many grains of frankincense on tho same altar : one 
faila before, another falls after ; but it makes no difference. 

16. Within ten days thou wilt seem a god to those to 
whom thou art now a beast and an ape, if thou wilt lotuiD 
to thy principles and the worship of reason. 

17. Do not act as if thou wert going to live ton thouHaod 
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jean. "DesXh haage over thee. While then liveBt, ^vhile il 
ia in thy power, bo good. 

16. How much trouble be avoids who does not look to Bee 
vhat his neighbour enja or does or thinks, but only to what 
he docs himself, tliat it may be just and pure ; or as Agatbou 'f 
M78, look not round at the depraved morale of others, bot 
run straight along the line tvithont deviating &om it. 

19. He who baa a vehement deairo for poBthumous fame 
does not consider that every ono of those who remember him 
will himeelf also die very soon ; then again also they who 
luive ffnoceeded them, nutil the whole remembrance shall have 
been extingiiisiied as it is tranamitted through men who 
foolislily admire and perish. Bat suppose that those who 
will remember are even immortal, and that the remembrance 
will be immortal, what then is this to thee? And I Bay not 
what ia it to the dead, hut what is it to the living. What is 
praiBe, eiccptl indeed so far as it hast ft certain utility 7 
For thoQ now rejeetest imseaeonably tho gift of natm'e, 
oUngiog to something else •••■(■. 

20. Everything which is in any way beantifnl is beantifnl 
in itself, and terminates in itself, not having praise aa part of 
itself Neither worse then nor better is a thing made by 
being praised. I affirm this also of the things which are 
called beautiful by the vulgar, fur example, material things 
tnd works of art. That which is really beautiful has no 
need of anything ; not more than law, not more than truth, 
Dot more than benevolence or modesty. Which of these 
things ia bcautifnl because it is praised, or spoiled by being 
blamed ? Is such a thing as an emerald made worse thitn it 
was, if it is not praised ? or gold, ivory, purple, a lyre, a little 
knife, a flower, a shrub ? 

21. If souls continue to exist, how does tho air contain 
them from eternity ?— But how does the earth contain the 
bodies of those who have been bnried &om time so remote ? 
For aa here the mutation of these bodies after a certain con- 
tinuance, whatever it may be, and their dissolution make 
loom for other dead bodies; so the souls which are removed 
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into the air after subsifiting for Bome tune are trauBmnted 
and diti'uBod. and assume a fiery nature by being received 
Into the Bemiual iiitelligioiM of the univerae, and in this way 
make room for tho fresh eonla which come to dwell there. 
And thia ifi tho answer which a man might give on the 
hypothosia of sonls continuiag to cxiBt. But wo most not 
only think of the number of bodies which ore thus buried, 
but also of the nnmber of animals which are daily eaten by 
na and the other animals. For what a number is consumed, 
and thus in a manner buried in the bodies of those who foecl 
on them? And nevertheless thia earth receives them by 
reason of the changes [of these bodies] into blood, and the 
transformations into the aerial or the iierj element. 

"What is the invostigatio'n into the truth in this matter ? 
The division into that which is material and that which ia 
the cause of form [the formal], (vu, 29.) 

22. Bo not be whirled about, but in every movement have 
respect to justice, and on the oocasii 
maintain the faculty of compreheneios 

23. Everything harmonizes with a. 
to thee, Universe. Nothing for n 

late, which is in due time for thee. Everything is fruit to 
me which thy BcasouB bring. Nature : from thee are all 
things, in thee are all things, to theo all things retuta. The 
poet Bays, Dear city of Ceccops ■ and wilt not thou say, Dear 
city of Zeus ? 

24. Occupy thyself with few things, says tho philosopher, 
if thou wouldst be tranquil — But oonsidor if it would not bf 
better to say, Do what is necessary, and whatever the reason 
of the animal which is naturally social requires, and as it 
requires. For this brings not only the tranquillity which 
eomos from doing well, but also that which comes from doing 
few things. For the greatest part of what we say and do 
being unnecessary, if a man takes this away, he will hava 
more leisure and less uneasiness. Accordingly on every 
occasion a man should ask himsol^ Is this one of the un- 
neccBsary things ? Now a man should take away not only 
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BDueceesary acts, but also unuccessarf tliuuglits, for tlius 
nperfluons acts will nut follow afior. 

25. Try how the life of tbo good man suits thee, the lifei ol 
' Q who is satisfied with his poTtion out of the whole, and 

rith his own just acts and benevolent disposition, 

26. Hast thou Been those things? Look also at these. 
Do not disturb thyself. Hake thjself all simplicity. DoeE 
any one do wrong ? It is to himself that he does the wrong. 
Has anything happened to thee ? Well ; out of tha universe 
from the beginning everything which happens has been ap- 
portioned and spun out to thee. In a word, thy life is short. 
Thou must turn to profit thu present by the aid of reason 
and justice. Be sober in thy relaxation. 

27. Either it is a well arranged nniverso' or a chaob 
huddled together, but still a universe. But can a certAtu 
wder subaisc in thee, and disorder in the All ? And this too 
irtien all things are so separated and diffused and sym- 
pathetic. 

2i). A black character, a womanish character, a stubborn 
oharacter, bestial, childish, auimul, stupid, counterfeit, scur- 
rilous, fraudulent, tyrannical. 

29. If bo is a stranger to the universe who does not know 
iriiat is in it, no less is be a stranger who docs not knoiv what 
Is goii^ on in it. He is a runaway, who flics &om social 
MBBon ; he is blind, who shuts the eyes of the understanding ; 
be is poor, who has need of another, and has not from himself 
■11 things which are useful for life. He is an abscess on the 
muTerse who ivithdi'aws and separates himself from the 
reason of our couunon nature through buiug displeased with 
tlie things which happen, for the same nature prodimos this, 
and has produced thee too : be i>i a piece rent asunder from 
the state, who tears his own soul irom that of reasonable 
animals, which is one. 

30. The one is a philosopher without a tunic, and the 
other without a book : bore is another half naked : Bread 7 
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tftTe not, he Bays, and I abide by reason — And I do not get 
the mcanB of living out of my learniiig,| and I abide [by my 

31. Loye the art, poor as it may be, whicb thou boHt 
leamefl, and bo content with it ; and pose through the rest 
of life like one who haa intnisted to the gods with his whole 
soul all that he has, making thyself neither the tyrant nor 
the slave of any man. 

32. Consider, for eiaraple, the times of Vespasian. Thou 
wilt 660 all these things, people marrying, bringing up child- 
rea, sick, dying, warring, f&asting, trafficking, cultivating the 
ground, flattering, obstinately arrogant, suspecting, plotting, 
wishing for some to die, grumbling about the present, loving^ 
heaping up treasure, desiring eoneulship, kingly power. Well 
then, that life of these people no longer exists at all. Again, 
remove to the times of Trajan. Again, all is the sam& 
Their life too is gone. In. like manner view also the other 
epochs of time and of whole nations, and see how many after 
great efforts soon foil and ^vere resolved into the elements. 
But chiefly thou shouldat think of those whom tiiou host 
thyself known distracting thomsolves about idle things, 
neglecting to do what was iii accordance with their proper coa- 
stitution, and to hold firmly to this and to be content with it. 
And herein it is Becessary to remember that the attention 
given to everything has its proper value and proportion. For 
thus tliou wilt not be dissatisfied, if thou appliest thyself to 
smaller matters no further than ia fit. 

33. The words which were formerly familiar are now 
antiquated : so also the names of those who wore &mod of 
old, are now in a manner antiquated, Camillus. Caeso, YiileBus, 
Leonnatus, and a little after also Scipio and Cato, then Au- 
gustus, then also Hadrianna and Antoninus, For all things 
soon pass away and become a mei'e tale, and complete 
oblivion soon buries them. And 1 say this of those who 
have shone in a wondrous way. For the rest, as soon aa 
they have breathed oat their breath, they are goni', and ao 
man speaks of them. And, to conclude the matter, what ii 
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eternal remembrance ? A. mere nothing. 'What 
then is that alwnt which we ought to employ our seriona 
puns ? This one thing, thoughts just, and acts social, and 
words which never lie, and a disposition which gladly accepts 
>1I that happens, rs uecessBry, as usual, as flowing from a 
principle and source of the same kind. 

34. Willingly give thyself up to Clotho [one of the fetes], 
kllowing her to spin thy threadf into whatever things she 
pleases. 

35. Everything is only for a day, both that which remem- 
bers and that which is remembered. 

36. Observe constantly that all things take place by change, 
and accustom thyself to consider that the nature of the 
Universe loves nothing so much as to change the things 
which are and to make new things like them. For every- 
thing that erists is in a manner tbo sood of that which will 
be. But thou art thinking only of seeds which are cast 
into the earth or into a womb : but this is a very vulgar 
notion. 

37. Thou irilt soon die, and thou art not yet simple, nor 
free from pertttrbations, nor without suspicion of being hnrl 
by external things, nor kindly disposed towards all; nor dost 
tfaoQ yet place wisdom only in acting justly. 

38. Eiamine men's ruling principles, oven those of the 
wise, what kind of things they avoid, and what kind they 

39. 'What is evil to theo does not subsist in the ruling 
principle of another ; nor yut in any turning and mutation 
of thy corporeal covering. Where is it then ? It is in that 
put of thee in which subsists the power of forming opinions 
■bout erils. Let this power then not form [snob] opinions. 
Hid all is well. And if that which is nearest to it, the poor 
body, is cut, burnt, filled with mnttor and rottenness, never- 
theleeB let the part which forms opinions about these things 
be qniet, that is, let it judge that nothing is either bad ui 
good which can happen eqnally to the bad man and the good. 
For that which happens equally to Him who lives contrary 
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to nature and to him who lireB acourdiag to nature, i 
acoordiug to nature nor contrary to nature, 

40. Constantly regard the iinivorso as one liTing being 
hsTing one substance and one soul- and obserTe how all 
things Lnye referenoo to one perception, the perception of 
this one living being ; and how all things out with one move- 
meat ; and how all things are the co-operating causes of all 
things which exist ; observe too the continuous spinning of 
the thread and the contest ure of the weh. 

41. I'hiiu art a little soul bearing about a corpse, as Epic- 
tetus used to say (i. c. 19). 

42. It is no evil fur things to undergo change, and no good 
for things to subeiet in consequence of change. 

43. Time is like a river made up of the events which 
happen, and a violent stream ; for as soon as a thing has 
been seen, it is carried away, and auothor comes in its place, 
and this will be carried away too, 

44. Everything which happens ie as fnmilin.r and well 
known as the rose in spring and the fruit in summer; for 
such is disease, and death, and calumny, and treachery, and 
whatever else delights fools or vexes them. 

45. In the series of thin^ thooe which follow are always 
aptly fitted to those which have gone before ; for this Eeriea 
is not like a mere enumeration of disjointed things, which 
has only a necessary sequonce, but it is a rational connectioD : 
and as all existing things are arranged together harmoniouslf , 
BO the things which come into existence exhibit no mere suo- 
ceEsioiL, hut a certain wonderful relationship, (vi. 88 ; vn. 9 ( 
vu. 75, note.) 

46. Always remember the saying of Heraclitus, that the 
death of earth is to become water, and the death of water is 
to become air, and the death of air is to become fire, and 
revei'sely. And think too of him who forgets whither the 
way loaJe, and that men (luorrel with that with which thej 
are most constantly in communion, the reason which govern! 
the universe ; and the things which they daily meet with 
seem to them strange : and consider that wo ought L.ot to act 
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kud Bpekk w if wo wore asleep, for even in sleep we fieem to 
•ct uid speak ; and thutf we onght not, like children who 
liMm &oia their parents, simplj to act imd spcnk as wc hava 
been t«nght.f 

47. If any god told thee that thou ehnlt die to-morrow, or 
certainly <m the day after to-morrow, tliou wciuldBt not care 
macb whether it was on the third day or uu the morrow. 
imleaB thon naat in the highest degree mean-Bpirited,— for 
how small is the differonce ?■ — so think it no gi'eat thing to 
die after as many years as thou canst name rather than to- 
morrow, 

48. Think continually how many physicians ate dead after 
often contracting their cyehrowe over the sick ; and how 
many aatrologera after predicting with gi'eat pretensions the 
deaths of others ; and how many philosophers after endless 
diBcotirsea on death or immort&lity ; how many heroes after 
killing thoasands ; and how many tyrants who have naed 
tb^ power over men's liyes with terrible insolence as if they 
were immortal : and how many cities are entirely dead, so to 
apeak, Helice' and Pompeii and Herclanum, and others 
inniimerable. Add to the reckoning all ichom thon bast 
known, one after another. One man after burying another 
has been laid out dead, and another bnriea him ; and all this 
ma abort time. To conclude, always observe how ephemeral 
and worthless human things are, and what was yesterday a 
little mDcas, to-morrow will be a mummy or QShes. Pass 
tbeo, through this little space of time conformably to nature, 
and eiid thy journey in content, jast as an olive falls off wh«in 
tt is ripe, blessing nature who produced it, and thanking the 
bee on which it grew. 

49. Be like the promontory against which the waves con- 
liaaally break, but it stands firm and tames the fnry of the 
water uround it. 

Unhappy am I, because this has happened to me^Not so, 

• Otid. Met. sv. 293 : 

Si quoenw HeUoen et Bnrin Achaidaa whet, 

luvcnlca mb lUjnJB. 
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Dnt Happy am I, thougli this has liapponed to me, because I 
eontinne free from paiu, neither crushed hy the present nor 
fearing the future. For euch a thing as this might have 
happened to every mrm ; but every man would net have con- 
tinued free from pain on such an occasion. Why then is 
that rather a misfortune than this a good fortune? And dost 
thou in all cases call that a man's misfortune, which is not a 
deviation from man's nature ? And does a thing seem to 
thee to be a deviation from man's nature, whca it is not 
contrary to the vrill of man's nature ? Well, thou knowest 
the will of nature. Will then this which has happened 
prevent thee from being jnst, magnanimous, temperate, pru- 
dent, secure against inconsiderate opinions and ialsehood; 
will it prevent thee from having raodesty, freedom, and every- 
thing else, by the presence of which man's nature obtains all 
that ia its own ? Bememher too on every occasion which 
leads thee to vexation to apply this principle : not that this 
is a misfortune, but that to hear it nobly is good fortune. 

60. It is a vulgar, but still a useful help towards contempt 
of death, to pass in review those who have tenaciously stuck 
to life. What more then have they gained than those who 
have died early ? CertaiiJy they lie in their tombs some- 
where at last, Cadicianus, Fabiua, Jnlianus, Lepidus, or any 
one else lite them, who have carried out many to be buried, 
and then were carried out themselves. Altogether the in- 
terval is small [between birth and death] ; and consider with 
how much trouble, and in company with what sort of people 
and in what a feeble body this interval is laborioitsly passed. 
Do not then consider life a thing of any value, t For look 
to the immensity of time behind thee, and to the time which 
is before thee, another boundless space. In this infinity then 
what is the difference between him who lives three days and 
him who lives three generations?' 

• An iilluBion to Homar's Neelor who wm living at the war of Troj 
Bmoi;g the third gcnemtirin, like olJ Perr with hia hnndred and fifty, 
two yuara, and some otbare in modem dmuB who have beaten Pan bj 
twenly or thirty ;ears, if it ii9 trae; and yet they died at last Tlia 
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51. Always ran to the short way ; and the short way is 
the natural : accordingly say and do everything in conformity 
with the soundest reason. For such a purpose frees a man 
from trouble,! and warfieure, and all artifice and ostentatious 
display. 

word is rpiy§fniplav in ADtonians. Nestor is named ^piy4puw by soDAd 
writen ; bot here perfiaps thete i« an aUnsion to Homer s rc^vMt Iwdnp 
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IN the morning when fboTt riseHt imwilliiigly, let thii 
thought be present — I am riKing to the work of a hniuao 
being. Why then am I dieeatisfied if I am going to do the 
things for which I exist and for whioh I was brought into the 
world? Or have I been made for this, to lio in the bed- 
clothes and keep myself warm ? — But this is more pleasant — 
Dost thou exist then to take thy pleasure, and not at all for 
action or exertion ? Dost tJion not see the little plants, the 
little birds, the ants, tho spiders, the bees working together 
to put in order their several parts of the universe ? And art 
thou unwilling to do the work of a human being, and dost 
thou not mako haste to do that which is according to thy 
nature ? — But it is necessary to take rest also — It is neces- 
sary : however nature has fi^od bouuds to tliia too : she has 
fixed bounds both to eating and drinking, and yet thou goest 
beyond these bounds, beyond what is sufficient ; yet in thy 
acts it is not so, but thou etoppest short of what thou canst 
do. So thou lovest not thyself, for if thou didst, thou 
wouldst love thy nature and Ler will. But those who love 
their several arts eshaust themselves in working at them 
unwashed and without food ; but thou vainest thy own nature 
less than the turner values the taming art, or the dancer tho 
dancing art, or the lovor of money values his money, or the 
vainglorious man his little glory. And such men, when 
they have a violent affection to a thing, choose neither to 
eat nor to sleep rather than to perfect the things <ffhich they 
care for. But are the acts which conoem society more vile in 
thy e yes and less worthy of thy labour ? 



2. How easy it is to repel and to wipe away every impre^ 
which is tronhleso 
a rII tranquillity. 



a which is tronhlesome or unsuitable, and immediately to 
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3. Judge every word aud deod which aro according to 
natdfe to be fit for thoo ; aud Ito not diverted bv the blame 
which follows from any people nor by their words, but if a 
thing is good to be done or said, do not consider it unworthy 
of thee. For thoso pereoiiB have their peculiar leading 
pcjnoiiile and follow their peculiar raovoment ; which things 
do out thou regard, but go straight on, following thy u 
nature and the common nature ; and the way of both is on 

1. I go through the things "which happen accortling to 
nature until I shall fall and rest, breathing out my breath 
into that element out of which 1 daily draw it in, and falling 
npon that earth out of which my father collected the seed, 
and my mother the bloud, and my niirao the milk ; out ol 
which during so many years I have been supplied ii-ith food 
and drink ; which bears me when I tread on it wad abuso it 
loi ao many puipoaes. 

fi. Thou sayeet, Men cannot admire the sharpness of thy 
wit8 — Bo it so : but there are many other tilings of whict 
then canst not bb.j, I am nut formed for them by nature. 
Bhow those qualities then which are altogether in thy power, 
Bincerity, gravity, endui-ance of labour, averaiou to pleasure, 
contentment with thy portion ajid with few things, benevo- 
Isnoe, frankuoBS, no love of superfluity, &ecdom from trifling 
magnanimity. Dost thou not Bee how many qualities thoH 
art immediately ablo to exhibit, in which there is no excuse ot 
nfltoral incapacity and unfitness, and yet thou still remoinest 
TOluntarily below the mark? or art thou compelled through 
being defectively furnished by nature to murmur, and to be 
fltingy, and to flatter, and to find fault with thy poor body, and 
io try to please men, and to make great display, and to be bo 
reatletis in thy mind'? No by the gods: but thou niightest 
liBve been delivered from these things long ago. Only if in 
truth thoQ canst be charged with being rather slow and dull 
of comprehension, thou must oiert thyself abont this also, not 
neglecting it nor yet taking pleasure in thy dulness. 

6. One man, when be has ilone a service to another, ii 
nadj to eot it don-u t^ lua acwunt aa a fnvour conferred 
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Another is not ready to do this, but still in hie own nuud lie 
thinkB of the man && Lis debtor, tud bo knowB what he bu 
done. A third in a manner does not even know wbat ha baa 
done, but ho is like a vino which has produced grapes, and 
sooke for netbing more after it bas once produced its proper 
fruit. Ae a borso wheu ho has run, a dog when ho has 
tracked tho game, a bee when it has made the honey, so a man 
when he has done a good act, does not call out for others to 
come and ace, bat he goes onto another act, as a vine goes on 
to prodnce again the grapes in season— Must a man then be 
one of these, who in a manner act thus without obserying it ? 
—Yes — But this very thing is necessary, the observation of 
what a Man is doing : for, it may be said, it is characteristic 
of the social animal to perceive that he is working in a sooial 
manner, and indeed to wish that his social partner also ebonld 
perceive it — It is true wha.t tiiou sayeat, but thou dost not 
rightly understand what is now aaid : and for this reason thou 
wilt become one of those of whom I spoke before, for even 
tboy are misled by a certain show of reoaon. But if thoo 
wilt choose to understand the meaning of what is said, do not 
fear that for this reason thoii wilt omit any social act. 

7. A prayer of the Athenians: Rain, rain, dear Zena, 
down on the ploughed fields of the Athenians and on the 
plains.^In tmtli we ought not to pray at oil, or wo ought to 
pray in this simple and noblo fashion. 

8. Just as we must nndorstaad when it is said. That 
Aesculapius proscribed to this man borso-eiorcise, or bathing 
in cold water or going without shoes ; so we must understand 
it when it is said. That the nature of the uniTerse prescribed 
to this man disease or mutilation or loss or anything else of 
tha kind. For in the first case Prescribed means something 
like this ; ho prescribed this for this man as a thing adapted 
to procure health ; and in the second case it means, That 
which happens' to [or, suits] every man is filed in a niaimta 
for him suitably to his destiny. For this is wbat we mean 

' In Itus section thi re is a plaj on Qie mGaiiing of ou/ifiairf i 
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wbeD wo say that thmga axo anitaHe to us, ae the workmen 
Mj of sqnared fitones ia walls or the pyramidB, that they are 
suitable, when they fit them to one another in some kind of 
connection. For there is altogether ono fitncRS [harmony]- 
And ae the imiveme is made np ont of all hodies to be snch a 
body as it is, so ont of all oDsting canscs necessity [destiny] 
is made np to he ench a caaso as it is. And even thoae who 
ue completely ignorant understand what I mean, for they 
»y. It [necessity, destiuyj brought this to sneh a person. — 
This then was brought and this was prescribed to him. Let 
OB then receive these things, as well as those which Aescn- 
lApins preseribes. Many as a matter of couTBe even among 
lufl preBcriptions are disagreeable, hut we accept them in the 
hope of health. Let the perfecting and accomplishment of 
the things, which the common nature judges to be good, be 
judged by thee to he of ihe same Idud as thy health. And so 
aceept everything which happens, even if it sooni disagree- 
able, becanse it leads to this, to the health of the nnivcrse and 
to the prosperity and felicity of Zeus [the universe]. For he 
would not have brought on any man ivhat he has brought, if 
it were not useful for the whola Neither-does the nature of 
■nythisg, whatever it may be, eanso anything which is not 
Boitable to that which is directed by it. For two reasons 
then it is right to be content with that which happens to 
thee ; the one, because it was done for thee and prescribed for 
thee, and in a manner hod reference to thee, originally from 
the must anciect caoses spun with thy destiny ; and the other, 
because even that which comes severally to every man is to 
tile power which administers the universe a cause of felioitj 
and perfection, nay even of its very continuance. For the 
integrity of the whole is mutilated, if then cuttcst off any- 
filing whatever &om the conjunction and the continuity either 
of the parts or of the eauses. And thou doet cut ofT, aa-far as 
it is in thy power, when thou art dissatisfied, and in a mannat 
triest to put anjrthing out of the way. 

9. Be not disgusted, nor discouraged, nor dissatisfied, if 
ttoa dost not succeed in doing everything according to right 
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but whoo thou bast failed, letoru back again, ai 
be ODutoat if the greater part of what thou doeat ii 
with iiutu'8 natnro, and love this to which thou returnai 
tmd do not return to philoBophy as if she n 
act like those who have sore eyes and apply a bit of fs 
and egg, or as another applies a piaster, or drenching t 
water. For thus thou wilt not fail to^ obey reaBon, and thou 
wilt repoBii in it. Aud remember that philosophy leqnireB 
only the things which thy nature requires ; but thou wonldst 
have something else which is not according to nature — It may 
be objected, Why what is more agreeable than this [which 1 
am doing]? — But is not this the very reason why plooeure 
deceives us? And consider if magnanimity, freedom, sim- 
plicity, equanimity, piety, are not more agreeable. For 
what is more agreeable than wisdom itself, when thon 
thinkoat of the seourity and the happy course of all thingo 
which depend on the facolty of rnkderstanding and knoR^J 
ledge ■( M 

10. Things are in such a kind of envolopemont that tlK!^«J 
have seemed to philosophers, not a few nor those conmjon 
philosophers, altogether unintelligible ; nay OTeu to tho 
Stoics themselves they seem difficult to understand. And ail 
our iisseut is changeable ; for whore is the man who never 
changes? Carry thy thoughts then to the objects themselves, 
and eensider how short-lived they are and worthless, and that 
they may be in the possession of a filthy wretch or a whore 
or a robber. Then turn to the morals of those who live with 
thee, and it ia hardly poasiblo to endure oven the most 
agreeable of them, to say nothing of a man being hardly 
able to endure himself, lu such dnrknesB then -ind dirt aud 
in BO constant a Sm. both of substnuce and of time, and of 
motion and of things moved, what there is worth being 
highly prized or even an otject of serious pursnit, 1 cannot 
imagine. But on the contrary it is a man's duty to comfort 
himself, and to wait for tbe natural dissolution and not to be 
vexed at the delay, but to rest in these principles only : the 
one, that nothing will happen to me which ia 
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to the satwe of the universe ; and tLc othor, Uiitt it is in taj 
power never lu e^t contiary to jay god and dAomou : for theru 
is no nuui who wilt compel me to this. 

11. About what am 1 uow emplojing my own soul? On 
BTery occasion I mast oak myself this queation, and inquire, 
irhAt have I now in thie part of me which they call the ruling 
principle ? and whose Boul have I now ? that of a, child, or of 
a yonng man, or of a feeble women, or of a tyrant, or of a 
domeetic animal, or of a wild beast ? 

12. What kind of things thoee are which appear good to 
the many, we may learn even &om this. For if any man 
shoold conceive certain things ea hiding really good, soch bb 
prudence, temperance, jnetico, fortitado, he would not after 
having first conceived these endure to listen to auythingf 
which should not be in harmony with what is really good.! 
Bat ifa man has first conceived aBgoodthethingswhicbappear 
to the many to be good, be will listen and readily receive bb 
very applicable that which was said by the comic writer. 
fThus even the many perceive the Jifference.t For were it 
not so, this saying wonld not offend and would not bo rejected 
[in the first cose J, whUe we receive it when it is said el 
wealth, and of the means which further luxury and fame, as 
Bkid fitly and wittily. Go on thon and ask if we should value 
and think those things to be good, to which after their first 
conception in the mind the words of the comic writer might 
be aptly applied — that he who has thcni, throngh pare 
abundance has nut a place to ease himself in. 

13. I am composed of the formal and the material j and 
neither of them will perish into non-eiistence, ae neither of 
them come into existence out of non-eidfitenco. Every port 
at me then niU be reduced by cbango into some port of the 
Duiverae, and that again will cbauge into another part of the 
universe, and so on for ever. And by consequence of bucIi a 
change J too exist, and those who begot me, and so on for 
ever in the othor direction. For nothing hinders ub from 
aayiug so, even if the universe is adminiateted acootdiug to 

' " ' e periods [of revolution]. 
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14. Reason and tlie roasoning ait [philosopby! are powen 
whict are HufBcient for themselvca and for their own woakB. 
They move then from a first prineiple which is their own, 
and they moke their way to the end which is propoBed to 
them ; and this is the reason why such acta are named 
Catorth6aeis or right acta, which woid eigni&cs that they 
proceed by the right road. 

15. None of these things ought to he called a man's, which 
do not belong to a man, as man. They ore not required of a 
man, nor does man's nature promise them, nor are they the 
means of man's nature atta.iuing its end. J^either then doce 
the end of man lie in these things, nor yet that which aids 
to the accomplishment of this end, and that which aids towards 
this end is that which ia good, BeBides, if any of these things 
did belong to man, it wonld not be right for a man to despise 
them and to set LimBolf a.gaiust them ; nor would a man be 
worthy of praise who showed that he did not wont these 
things, nor would he who etinted himself in any of them be 
good, if indeed these things were good. But now the more 
of these things a man deprives himself of, or of other things 
like them, or even when he ia deprived of any of them, the 
more patiently he endures the loss, jnst in tho same degree 
he is a better man. 

16. Such as are thy habitual thoughts, suclt alao will be 
the character of thy min-d ; for the soul ia dyed by tho 
thoughts. Dye it then with a continuous seriea of such 
thoughts as those : for iuEtance, that where a man can live, 
there he can also liye well. But ho must live in a palace;— 
well then, he can also live well in a palace. And again, con- 
sider that for whatever purpose each thing has been con- 
stituted, for this it has beun constituted, and towards this it 
is carried ; and its end is in that towards which it ia carried ; 
and where the end is, there alao is the advantage and the 
good of each thing. Now tho good for the rcasonablo aoimal 
ia society ; for that we are made for society has boen shown 
above.* Is it not plain that the inferior exist for the sake of 



the m][)erior ? but the tilings which have life are supei'iur to 
Me whioli havo not life, and of those which have life the 
perior are those whicli have reason. 

17. To Bcekwhat is ijnpoasiblo is raadncss; and it is im- 
pOKible that the bad should not do eomotbing of this kind. 

18. Nothing hapiieus to any man which he is not formed 
b^ natore to bear. The sanio things happen to another, and 
either because he does not see that they havo happened or 
because he would show a great gpirit he is &na and remains 
imhanned. It is a shame then that ignorance and conceit 
■honid be stronger than wisdom. 

19. Things themselves touch not the soul, not in the least 
have they admission to the soul, nor can they 

«r move the soul : but the soul turns and moves itself 
(^ and whatever judgments it may think proper to make, 
ooh it makes for itself the things which present themselves 
to it. 

20. In one respect man is the nearest thing to me, so far 
•6 I mnst do good to men and endure them. But so fur as 

make themselves obstacles to ray proper acts, man 
o me one of the things which are indifferent, no 
than the sun or wind or a wild beast. Now it is true 
tliat theee may impede my action, liat they are no impediments 
to my affects and disposition, which have the power of acting 
oonditionolly and changing : ftx the mind converts ftnd 
every hindrance to its activity into an aid ; and so 
that which is a hindrance is mado a furtherance to an act ; 
ftnd that which is an obstacle on the rood helps us on this 

Severence that which is best in the aniverso ; and this 
w that which makes use of all things and directs all thinga 
And in like manner also reverence that which is best in 
thyself; and this is of the same kind as that. For in thyself 
linn, that which makes use of everything else, is this, and thy 
life is directed by this. 

23. That which dues no harm to the state, docs no barm ti) 
(he citizen. In the case of every appearance of bann applj 
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this mle . if thG state is not harmed by this, neither am 1 
harmed. But if the Btate is haxined, thon must not bo angry 
with him who does harm to the etate. Show him where bis 
error is. 

23. Often think of the r&pidity with which things pass bj 
and disappear, both the things which are and the things 
which aro produced. For substanco ia like a river in a con- 
tinual flow, and the activities of things are inconstimt change, 
and the eaus^ work in infinite varieties ; and there is hardly 
anything which stands still. And consider this which is 
near to thee, this boundless abyss of the past and of the future 
in which all things disappear. How then is ho not a fool 
who ia puffed up with such things or plagued about them and 
makes himself miserable ? for they ves him only for a tim^ 
and a short time. 

24. Think of the nnivDrsal substance, of which thou hast a 
very small portion ; and of nniversol time, of which a short 
Knd indivisiblo interval hns been assigned to thee ; and of 
that which is fised by destiny, and how small a part of it 
thou ait. 

25. Does another do me wrong ? Let him look to it Hb 
has his own disposition, his own activity. I now have what 
the universal nature willa me to have ; and I do what my 
naturo now wills mo to do. 

26. Let the part of thy soul which leads and governs be 
undisturbed by the movements in the flesh, whether oi 
pleasure or of pain ; and let it not unite with them, but lot 
it circumscribe itself and limit those afibcts to their parte. 
Bat when theso affects rise up to the mind by virtue of that 
other sympathy that naturally exists in a body which is all 
one, then thou must nnt strive to resist the sensation, for it 
is natural : but let not the ruling part of itself add to the 
sensation the opinion that it is cither good or bad. 

27. Live with the gods. And he does live with the gods 
who constantly shows to them that his own soul is satisfied 
with that which ia nesigned to him, and that it does all tliut 
the daemon wishes, which Zeus hath given to ever; man fof 
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Lie gnardian and guide, a portion of himself. Aad this in 
ererj man's uudcretanding and reasoa. 

28. Art thou angry with him whose arm-pits ^tink ? art 
thou angrj vrith him whose mouth smells fonl? What good 
will this auger do thee ? He has such a mouth, he has sueh 
anu'pits : it is necessary that such an omanation mast come 
from such things — but the mau has reaeon, it will be said. 
KxA he is able, if he takes pains, to discover wheivin bo 
cfieuds^I wish thee well of thy discovery. Well then, anti 
tboa hast reason : by thy rational faculty stir up his rational 
&cnlty ; show him his error, admonish him. For if he listens, 
thon wilt cure him, and there is no need of anger, [f Neither 
tiagic actor nor whore.fj' 

29, As thou intendest to live when thou art gone out, • • 
■o it is in thy power to live hero. But if men do not permit 
thee, then get away out of life, yet so as if thou wert siifFeiing 
no harm. The konse is smoky, and 1 quit it.* Why doet 
thon think that this ia any trouble 9 But so long as nothing 
of the kind drives me out, I remain, am free, and no man 
shall hinder me &om doing what I choose ; and 1 choose to 
do what is according to the nature of the rational and social 



80. The intelligence of the universe is social. Accordingly 
it has made the inferior things for the sako of the superior, 
and it has fitted tbo stiperioi' to one another. Thou seest 
how it boa subordinated, co-ordiuated and assigned to every- 
thing its proper portion, and has brought together into concord 
vith one another the things which are the best. 

31. How hast thou behaved hitherto to the gods, th,v 
parents, brethren, children, teachers, to those who l<Kiked 
after thy infancy, to thy friends, kinsfolk, to thy slaves V 

> Tbu ia imperfecE or corrupt, or both. Tlicro ia alitii BumL-tlitiij; 
wrong or tncomjilete in (he begiiiuing of S. 23, wl lere Im auya 4i ^{iA9ii» 
Qwitaraii, wliich Oatalier trnnHtutea "ae if Uion want alioiil to quit 
life :" bat mo caijuot traniikte Ift^iOiii' in thai waj. Other traimlutionii 
•r» not much mate latiBrauloiy. X have muulated it liteimlly and loft 
It imperTert. 

• %iete(iu, I. 25, 1& 
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Consider if thou host hitherto behaved to al 
timt this may he eaid of thee : 

Never has wtongod a man in dead cr wciri 
And call to recuUection both how many thiiiga thou 1 
passed through, and how maay things thou hast been able t< 
endure : and that the history of thy life is now complete 
thy serrico is ended : and how many beautiful things thoHj 
hast seen : and how many pleasures and pains thou hoBfra 
despised ; and how many things called honourable thou hastV 
npumed ; and to how many ill-mtuded folks thoa bast showag 
a kind disposition. 

32. Why do unskilled and ignorant souls disturb bim who ' 
has alrill and knowledge ? What soul then bus RkJll and 
knowledge ? That which knows beginning and end, and 
knows the reason which pervades all subetiwco and through 
all time by fixed periods [revolutions] administeTS the 



33. Soon, very soon, thou wilt be ashes, or a skeleton, and 
either a name or not even a name ; but name is sound and 
echo. And the things which are much valued in life are 
empty and rotten and trifling, and [like] little dogs biting 
one another, and little children quarrellitig, laughing, and _ 
then straightway weeping. But fidelity and modesty a 
justice and truth are fled 

Up to Olympua from the wide-Bpread emih. 

Hetiad, Worlcg, e 

What then is there which still detains thee here ? if t 
objects of sense ore eaBily changed and never stand still, t 
the oi^aas of poreoption are dull ond oasUy receive f 
inipressionB ; and tlie poor soul itself is an eihalation £ 
blood. But to have good repute amidst such a world a 
is an empty thing. Why then dost thou not wait in trar | 
quillityfor thy end, whether it is extinction or removal t 
another state ? And until that time comes, what is sufGciont jj 
Why, what else than to venerate the gods and bios 
mil to ilo good U) wen, ami to prnctiso tolerimoe aud ebI 
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restraint f hat as to everythiiig which is beyond the limita 
of the poor flesh nnd breath, tu remember that this is neither 
thine nor in thy power, 

34. Thou canst pass thy life in an equable flow of hap- 
piness, if thott canst go by the right way, anil think and act 
in the right woy, These two things are common both to thu 
Kml of god and to the sool of man. and to the soul of every 
latioDal being, not to be hindered by another ; and to LoM 
good to consist in the disposition to justice and the practice 
of it, and in this to lot thy dosire find its termination. 

35. If this is neither my own badness, nor an efiect of my 
own badness, and the common weal is not injured, why am I 
troubled about it? and what is the harm to the oonimon 

3C. Do not bo carried along inconsiderately by the apj»ear- 
ance of things, but give help [to all] according to tby ability 
and their fitness ; and if tboy should have sustained loss is 
■natters which aro indiSbrent, do not imagine this to be a 
damage. For it is a bad habit. But as the old man, when 
he went away, asked bock his foster-child's top, remembering 
that it was a top, so do thon in tbis case also. 

When thou art calling out on the Eostra, hast thou for- 
gotten, man, what these things are? — Yes; but they are 
objects of great concern to these people — wilt thon too then 
be made a fool for these things?~I was onco a fortunate; 
man, but I lost it, I know not how. — But fortunate moans 
that a man has assigned to himself a good fortune : and a 
good fortune is good disposition of the soul, good emotions, 
good actions.* 

t This is the Stoic precept itixou tai iirixoo. Tlio first pmt (oobcs 
Bi tfi be mateat witli men and things ns thry are. TLo KL-oond purl 
toaohee os Ibo virtnB of nelf-reEtniint, or the goTtniaieulof 'lur pasaoDi. 

* Thii lectiea is QDiDtelligible. Mu.ti? of the noiils amy bu ciirnipt, 
■nd the general porpr^rt of the section cannot be UixcoVL'nxt. Perhaps 
aMeial tilings Lave biien improperly joiued iu uuu Bcetiun. I have 
btnilated it nearly literally. - Differetit trauBlatora giva tho eeotiun a 
difllFKnl turn, and the crititN have Lried to A«ud nbut tiu-j eennot 

WkdcFVtDUd. 
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11HE substance of the imiverae is obedient and compliant ; 
and the reason which governs it has in itself no cause 
for doing eril, for it has no malice, nor does it do evil to 
anything, nor ie anything harmed by it. But all things are 
made and perfected according to this reason, 

2. Let it make no difference to thee whether tLou art cold 
or warm, if thou art doing thy duty ; aad whether thou art 
drowsy or satisfied with sleep ; and whether ill-spoken of or 
praised ; and whether dying or doing something else. For 
it is one of the acts of life, this act by which we die ; it is 
sufficient then in this act also to do well what we have in 
hand. (vi. 22, 28.) 

S. Look within. Let neither the peculiar quality of any- 
thing nor its value escape thee. 

4. All existing things soon change, and thoy will either 
bo reduced to vapour, if indeed all substance is one, or they 
will be disperacd. 

5. The reason which governs knows what ita own disposi- 
tion is, and what it does, and on what material it works. 

6. The best way of avenging thyself is not to become like 
[the wrong doerj. 

7. Take pleasure in ono thing and rest in it, in passing 
&om one social act to anotbor social act, thinking of God. 

8. The ruling principle is that which rouses and tums 
itself, and whQe it makes itself such ea it is and such as it 
wills to be, it also makes everything which happens appear to 
itself to be such as it wills. 

9. In conformity to the nature of the universe every single 
thing is accomplished, for certainly it is not in conformi^ 
to any other nature that each thing ia accomplishai, t 
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wtnre which extemallj comprcbends this, or a uatufe whidi 
it comprehended within this nature, or a nataro external tmi 
independent of this. (xi. 1, yi. 4.0, vin. 50.) 

10. The universe ia either a confusion, and a mutual in- 
volution of things, and a dispersion ; or it ia unity and onier 
and proridence. If then it is tho former, why do I desire to 
tarry in a fortuitous combination of things and such a dis- 
order ? and whj do I care about anything else than how I 
shall at last become earth ? and why am I disturbed, for the 
diepersion of my elements will happen whatever I do. But 
if the other supposition is true, I venerate, and I am firm, 
and I trust in him who governs, (iv. 27.) 

11. When thou haat been compelled by circumBtances to 
be disturbed in a manner, quickly return to thyself and do 
not continue out of tune longer than the compulsion lasts; 
for thou wilt have more mastery over the harmony by con- 
tinually recurring to it. 

12. If thou badst a stop-mother and a mother at the same 
dme, thou wouldst bo dutiful to thy step-mother, hnt still thon 
wooldst constantly return to thy mother. Let the court and 
philosophy now be to thee step-mother and mother ; return 
to philosophy frei^uently and repose in her, through whom 
what thou meetest with in the court appears to thee tolerable, 
and thou appearest tolerable in the court. 

13. When ire have meat before ns and such eatables, we 
receive the impression, that this is tho dead body of a fish, 
and this is the dead body of a. bird or of a pig; and 
again, that this Falomian is only a little grape juice, 
and this purple robe some sheep's wool dyed with the 
blood of a shell-fish : such then are these impressions, 
wd they reach the things thenmolves and penetrate thum, 
MkI w> we see what kind of things they are. Just in 
tiM Bune way ought we to act all through life, and where 
there are things which appear most worthy of our approba- 
tion, we ought to lay them bare and look at their warthlesa- 
ncas and strip them of all the words by which they are 
exftlt«d. For outward show is a wonderful peiverter of tho 
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reason, and whun thou art most sure that thon art employed 
about things worth thj puina, it ia then that it cheats thee 
most. CoBBider then what Crates aaja of Xenoorates h'tntujlf , 

14. Most of the things trhich the multitude admire are 
referred to objects of the raost general kind, those which are 
held together by cohesion or natural organization, such aa 
stones, wood, fig-trees, vinos, oliveo. But those which are 
admired by men, who are a little more reasonable, are re- 
forrod to the things which are held together by a living 
principle, as flocks, herds. Those which are admired by 
meu who are still more instmcted are the things which are 
hold together by a rational aoul, not however a universal soul, 
but rational so far oa it is a soul skilled in some art, or esport 
in some other way, or simply rational so far as it possesses ft 
number of slaves. But he who values a rational soul, a Bonl 
universal and fitted for political life, regards nothing else 
except this ; and above all tLinga he keeps his aoul in a con- 
dition and in an activity conformable to reason and social 
life, and ho eo- operates to this end with those who are of the 
game kind as himself. 

15. Some things are hurrying into existence, and others 
are Imrrying ottt of it ; and of that which is coming into 
eiintence part is already esti^nguiahed. Motions and chongeB 
are continually renewing the world, just as the nnintermpted 
conieo of time is always renewing the infiuito duration of 
ages. In this flowing stream then, on which there ia no 
abiding, what ia there of the things which hurry by on which 
a man would set a high price ? It would be just as if a man 
should fall in love with one of the sparrows which fly by, 
but it has already past out of sight. Something of this kind 
is the very life of every man, like the exhalation of the blood 
and the respiration of the tat. For such as it is to have 
once drawn in the air and to have given it back, which we do 
every moment, just the same is it with the whole respiratory 
power, which thou didet receive at thy birth yesterday and 
the day before, to give it back to the element from whiok 
tliou didst first draw it. 



16. Neither ifi trauspiiutinn, as in pluute, a tliiDg to be 
rained, nor rcepirntion, as iii dumcKticated animtils and wild 
beAsts, nor the receiving of iniprcEsioiiB hj the appearanoua 
at things, noT being nitivod by desires as puppets by striugB, 
nor assembling in herds, nor being nourished by food ; for 
this is just like tbe act of separating and parting with tlie 
nseleBS part of our food, Wlirtt then is worth being -valued ? 
To be received with clapping of hands 1 No. Neither must 
we Tolne the clapping of tongues, for the praiee which comes 
from the many ia a clapping of tongues. Suppose then that 
then boat given up this worthless thing called fame, what 
remains that is worth valuing? This in my opinion, to 
move thyself and to reetrsin thvEelf in conformity to thy 
proper constitntion, lo whii;h end both all employnionts and 
arts lead. For every art aims at this, that the thing which 
has been made should be adapted to the work for which it 
has been made ; and both the vino-planter who looks after 
the rine, and the horse-breaker, and ho who trains the dog, 
■eti this end. But the education and the teaching of youth 
Hm at something. In this then is the value of the educa- 
tion and the teaching. And if this is well, thou wilt not 
seek anything else. Wilt tliou not cease to value many 
other things too'i* Then thou wilt be neither free, nor 
gnffioient for thy own happiness, nor without passion. For 
of necessity thou must bo euvioas, jealous, and Buspiaions of 
those who can take away those things, and plot against those 
who bavo that which is valued by thee. Of necessity a man 
must be altogether in a stato of perturbation who wants any 
of these things ; and besides, he m-uut often find lault with the 
gods. But to reverence and honour thy own mind will make 
Ihee content with thyself, and in harmony with society, and 
In agreement with the gods, that is, praising all that they 
give and have ordered. 

17. Above, below, all around are the movomeuts of tha 
dements. But the motion of virtue is in none of those : it 
is something more divine, and advancing by a way hardlj 
olwerved it goes happily od its roud. 
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18. How Btrangcly men act. They will not praise those 
who are living ftt the same time and living with themselves ; 
but to be theraaelves praised by posterity, by thoBo whom 
they have never seen or ever will eoo, this they sot much 
value on. But this is very nmch the same as if thou shouldBt 
bo grieved because those who have lived before thee diiJ not 
praise thee. 

19. If a thing is difScult to he ftceomplistod by thyself do 
not think that it is impossible for man : but if anything is 
possible for man and conformable to his nature, think that 
this can bo attained by thyself too. 

20. In tho gymnastic exercises suppose that a man has torn 
thee with his naUs, aad by dosliing against thy head haa 
inflicted a wuuad. Well, wo neither show any signs of 
vexation, nor are we offended, nor do we Huapect him after- 
wards as a treacherous fellow ; and yet we ore on our guard 
ftgainst him, not however sm an enemy, nor yet with sus- 
picion, but we quietly get out of hia way. Something like 
this lot thy behaviour be in all the other parts of life ; let ns 
overlook many things in those who are like antugooists in 
the gynmasium. For it is in our power, as I said, to get 
out of the way, and to have no susjiicion nor hatred. 

21. If any man is able to convince ma and show me that I 
do not think or act right, I will gladly change ; for I seek 
the truth by which no man was ever injured. But ha is 
injured who abides in his eiror and ignorance. 

22. I do my duty : other things trouble me not ; for they 
are either things without life, or things without rooson, oi 
things that have rambled and know not the way. 

2'i, As to the animals which have no reason and generally 
all things imd objects, do tkou, since thou hast reason and 
they have none, make use of them with a generous and 
liberal spirit. But towards human beings, as they hava 
reason, behave in a social spirit. And ou all occasions call 
on the gods, and do not perplex thyself about the length of 
time in which thou shalt do this ; for even three hoore so 
snent are sufBciont. 
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SI. Alexuidot the MtLccdouian uid his groom by death 
are brought tu tbo same state : for «ither thej irere received 
semiDal principles of the imiTerse, or they 
ere alike dispersed among the BtomB. 
25. CJoBSider how many things in the Bame incIiviBible 
me take place in each of us, things which concern the body 
id tbingB which concern the bouI ; and bo thon wilt not 
ronder if many more things, or rather nil things which 
ae into existence in that which ia the one and all, which 
caU CoBmoa, exist in it at the same time. 

26. If any man should propose to thee the qocBtion, how 
be name Antoninus is written, wonldst thon with a straining 
if the voice utter each letter? What thon if they grow 
mgry, wilt thou be angry too ? Wilt thou not go on with 
lompoEare and nimiber every letter ? Just so then in this 
Hfe also remember that every duty is made up of certain 

These it is thy duty to observe and without being 
listurbed or showing anger towards those who are angry 
iritb thee to go on thy way and finish that which is set be- 
te thee. 

27. How cmel it is not to allow men to strive after the 
which appear to them to be suitable to their nature 

nd profitable I And yet in a maaner thou dost not allow 
hem to do thiB, when thou art vexed because they do wrong. 
For they are certainly moved towards thiuga becauBO they 
oppoM them to be Baitable to thair natore and profitable 
D them — Bat it is not so— Teach th«m then, and show them 
irithout being angry. 

28. Death is a cessation of the impreBsions through the 
and of the pulling of tho Bti'ings which move the 

and of tho discursive movements of the thoughts, 
Id of the Bcrvico to the flesh, (ii. 12.) 

29. It is a shame for the soul to be first to give way in this 
!e, when thy body docs not give way. 

30. Take care that thou art not made into a Caesar, that 
oa art not dyed with this dye ; for such things happen. 

Keep thyself then simpla, g.oud, pure, serious, free from 
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ifbotation, a friend of justice, a worsbipper of the gods, Id 

affectionate, strenuous in all proper acta. Strive to contia^ 

to be such as philosopby wisbcd to make tbee, Beveienoe 
the gods, and help men. Short is life. Tbero is only one 
Jroit of this terrene life, a pioos disposition and social acta. 
Do everything as a disciplo of Antoninus. Bomembei his 
oonstancj in every act which was confonnablo to reason, and 
his evennese in all things, and his piety, and the serenity of 
his Dountenance, and his sweetness, and bia disregard of 
^npty fame, and hia efforts to understand things; and how 
be would never let anything pasa without having first nioEt 
carefully examined it and clearly understood it ; and how he 
bore with those who blamed him unjustly without blaming 
them in return ; how he did nothing in a hurry ; and bow he 
I not to calumnies, and how exact on examiner of 
i and actions he was ; and not given to reproach 
people, nor timid, nor suspicious, nor a sophist ; and with 
how little he waa satisfied, such as lodging, bod, dress, food, 
servants ; and how laborious and patient ; and how he was 
able on account of his sparing diet to hold out to the evening, 
not even requiring to relieve himself by any evacuations 
ezoept at the usual hour; &nd bis firmness and uniformity in 
his friendships; and bow la tolerated freedom of speech in 
those who opposed his opinions ; and the pleasure that he 
had when any man showed him anything better ; and how 
religious be was without superstition. Imitate all this that 
thou mayest have as good a conscience, when thy last hour 
comes, as ho bad. (i. 16.) 

31. Return to thy sober senses and call thyself bacli; and 
when thou bast roused tbytielf from sleep and hast perceived 
that they were only dreams which troubled thoo, now in thy 
waking hours look at these [the things abont thee] as thou 
didst look at those [the dreams]. 

82. I consist of a little body and a soul. Now to this 
little body all things are indifferent, for it is not able to 
peroeive differences. But to the understanding those things 
only are indifferent, which are not the works of its owi 
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■ctifity. Bat whatever things aro tho works of itH c 
■etivitj, all these are in its power. And of these however 
€o1t those which are done with refurenco to the present ; for 
w to tho future and the paat ftctivities of the mind, oven 
llie«e are for the present indifferent. 

33. Neither tho labour which the hand does nor that ol 
the foot is contrary to uature, so long as the foot does the 
fnot'a work and tho hand tho hand's. So then neither to a 
man as a nmn is his labour contrtiry ti> nature, bo long ae it 
do<<s the things of a man. But tf the labour is not contrary 
to hie natore, neither is it an evil to him. 

34. How many pleasures have \niai enjoyed by robbers, 
patricides, tyrants. 

35. Dost thou not Bee how the handicraftsmen accom- 
nodate thoraselves np to a eertain point to those who are not 
dolled in their craft, — ncvortheleSB they cling to the reason 
[the principles] of their art and do not endure to depart from 

Is it not strango if the architect and the physician 
11 hftTe more respect to the reaa-iu [the principles] of their 
own arte than man to bis own reason, which is common to 
Wm and tho gods? 

36. Asia, Europe are comers of the universe : all the sea 
a drop iu the universe; Atbos a little clod of the universe : 
all tho present time is a point in eternity. All things are 
littlt'. changeable, perishable. All things come from thence, 
from that univ(j«al ruling power either directly proceeding 
or by way of sequence. And acuordingly the lion's gaping 
jaws, and that which is poisonous, and ttvcry harmful thing, 
as a thorn, as mud, ore after -products of the grand and 
beautiful. Do not then imagine that they are of another 
hind from that which thou dost venerate, but form a just 
opinion of the source of all. (vii, 75.) 

37. Ho "'Lo has seen present things has seen all, both 
everything which has taken place from all eternity and 
everything which will be for time without &nd; for all things 
are of uuo kin and of one form. 

3S. Froi^uently consider the connection of all things in 
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the universe and their relation to one another. For in > 
manner all tliiuge are implicated with one another, and all 
in this way ara friendly to one another ; for ons thing comes 
in order after another, and this ie by virtue of thef actiye 
movement and mutual conspiratioa and ths unity of the 
substance, (ix. 1.) 

39. Adapt thyself to the things with which thy lot has 
been cast : and the men among whom thou hast received tliy 
portion, love them, but Aq it truly [sincerely]. 

40. E^ery iuBtniment, tool, vessol, if it does that for 
which it hea been made, is well, and yet he who made it is 
not there. But in the things which are held together by 
nature there is within and there abides in them the power 
which made them ; wherefore the more is it fit to reverence 
this power, and to think, that, if thou dost live and act 
Mcording to its will, everything in thoo is in conformity to 
iatclligeuce. And thus also in the univcrsG the things 
which belong to it are in conformity to intelligence. 

41. Whatever of the tilings which are not within thy 
power thou shalt suppose to be good for thee or evil, it must 
of necessity be that, if sucli a bad thing befall thee or the 
loss of such a good thing, thoa wilt blame the goda, and hate 
men too, those who are the cause of the misfortune or the 
loss, or those who are suspected of being likely to be the 
oause ; and indeed we do much injustice, because we make 
a difference between these things [because wo do not regard 
these things as indifferentj].' But if we judge only those 
things which are in our iwwer to be good or bad, there 
remains no reason cither for finding fault with god or stand- 
ing in a hostile attitude to man.' 

42. Wo are all working together to one end, some with 
knowledge and des^n, and others wi&out knowing what 

> Oatakor traatJatcs this, "becnoee we stricu to get tboBe thmgs,* 
eotnparint; the use of Eimpd^firflai in y. I, bdiI s. 27, and n. 38, 
wlieie it appears that Ijis reference should be si. 10, Ue may be righl 
In bia interpiutation, but I doubt. 

' Cioem, De Natum Dconim. li:. 32. 
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do; M moo bIbo when tbcy are fisleep, of whom it ie 
Henclitos, I tliiuk, who bsjs tbtit tlioy aro labonrerB and co- 
operators in the things which take plara in the universe. 
But men co-operate after different fashions : tLcd even those 
oo-operate abundantly, who find fanlt with what happenB and 
those who try to oppose it and to hinder it; for the nniverst 
had need even of snch men as these. It remaiiiB then for 
thee to nnderstaud among what kind of workmen thoo 
plaoest thyself; for he who rules all things will certainly 
make a right use of thoe, and Lo will receive thee among 
Borne part of the co-operators and of those whose laboure 
oondnce to one end. Bat be not tbou such a part as the mean 
ind ridiculona verse in the ploy, which Cbrysippus speaks o£' 

4i3. Does the sun nndertake to do the work of the rain, oi 
AeecnlapiuB the work of the Fruit-bearer [the earth] ? And 
how IB it with respect to each of tho stars, are they not 
differoat and yet they work together to tho same end ? 

44. If the gods have determined abont me and abont tho 
things which must happen to me, they have determined well, 
for it is not easy even to imagine a deity without forethought; 
and as to doing me harm, why should they have any desire 
towards that? for what advantage wonld result to them from 
this or to the whole, which is the special object of their pro- 
vidence ? Bat if they have not determined about me 
individually, they have certainly determined abeat the 
whole at least, and the things which happen by way of 
sequence in this general arraugoiacnt I ought to accept with 
pleosnie and to be content with them. But if they determine 
abont nothing—which it is wicked to believe, or if we do 
believe it, let us neither sacrifice cor pray nor awear by them 
nor do anything else which we do as if the gods were present 
and lived with us — but if however tho gods detcrmiue about 
none of tho things which concern ns, I am able to determine 
about myself, and I con inquire about that which is useful ; 
Kid that is useful to every man which is conformable to his 
gwD constitution and nature. But my nature is rational and 
' Plnturch, odverHUd Sioicoa, c II. 
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Bociai ; anil my eity and eounti'j, bo far as I am Antonimu 
Rumc, but ao far aa I am a man, it is the world. The thi 
tben which are useful to these cities are alone useful to n 

45. Whatever happens to every man, this is fo 
interest of the nnivorsal : this might be sufficient. But fi 
thou wilt observo this also as a general truth, if thou d 
oheerve, that whatever is profitable to any man i 
also to other men. But let the iveril profitable he taken It 
in the oommon sense as said of things of the middle k 
[neither good nor bad]. 

4G. As it happens to thee in the amphitheatre and eod 
places, that the continual sight of the same things i 
uniformity make the spectacle wearisome, so it is 
whole of life ; for all things ahove, helow, are the same a 
from the Kune. How long then ? 

47. Think continually that all kinds of men and of ■] 
kinds of pursuits and of all nations are dead, so that t 
thoughts come down even to Philistion and P 
Origanion. Now torn thy thoughts to the other kinds [■ 
men]. To that place then we must remove, where there a 
so many great orators, and so many noble philoBOpl 
Heraelitus, Pythagoras, Socrates ; so many heroes of 
days, and so many generals after them, and tyrants ; 
these, Eudoxus, Hipparchns, Archimedes, and other men t 
acute natural talents, great minds, lovers of labour, vereatS 
confident, mockers even of the perishable and ephemeral li 
of man, an Mcnippus and such as are like him. As to d 
these consider that thoy have long befin in the dnst 
harm then is this to them ; and what to thoao whose n 
are altogether nnknown? One thing hero is worth a 
deal, to pass thy life in truth and jnstice, with a bencvola 
disposition even to liars and unjust men. 

4:8. When thou wLshest to delight thyself, think of ti 
virtues of those who live witb thee ; for instance, the aotivi 
of one, and the modesty of another, and the liberality 
third, and some other good (|uality of a fourth. For noih" 
delights so much as the examples of the virtues, when tl 
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•n exhibited in the morals of tbose who livu with us and 
preeeut themBelves in abundance, as for as is possible. 
Wherefiire we must keop them before ub. 
49. Thou art not dissatisfied, I suppose, because tltou 
'oi^lwt only so rnanj litra« aud not three bnndred. Be not 
diseatisfiod then that thou lunst live only eti many jears and 
Qot more ; fur as thou art satislied with the niRonnt of sub- 
Mice which bos been assigned to thee, so be content with tlie 

BM, 

'89* Let OB try to persnado tbem [men]. But act even 

ptast their vill, when the principles of justice lead thnt 

1^. If however any man by using force stands in thy way, 

itoke thyself to contentment and traoi;|uillity, and at the 

yme time employ the hindrance towards the eiercise of Bome 

other virtue ; and remember that thy attempt was with a 

reeerrattoQ [coaditionally], that thou didst not desire to do 

inqmaeibilitiee. What then didst thou desire? — Some such 

eflbrt >B this — Bot thou attaiuest thy object, if the things to 

which thon wast moved are [not] accomplishod.t 

51. He who loves fame considers another man's activity to 
: his own good ; and he who loves pleasoFe, his c^n sensa- 
Mis ; but he who has understanding, considers his own ttcts 
to be his own good. 

62, It is in our power to have no opinion about a thing, and 
it to be disturbed in our soul ; for things themselves have 
no natural poiver to form our judgments. 

53. Accustom thyself to attend carefully to what is 8aid by 
mother, and as much as it is possible, bo in the speaker's 

54. That which is not good for the swarm, neither is it 
good for the boo. 

55. If sailors abusod the helmsman or the sick the diwtur. 
would they listen to anybody else : or how could the lielmti- 

secnro the soTcty of those in the ship or the dijctor tlis 
health of thoso whom he attends ? 

56. How many together with wiom I came into the world 
H already gono out of it. 
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57, To the janndioed honey tastes bitter, and to those bitten 
by mad doge water causes fear ; and to little childrea the ball 
is a flue thing. Why then am I angiy? Dost thou thi"t 
that a falso opinion has less power than the bile in the 
jaundiced or the poiBon in him who is bitten hy a mad d<^ ? 

53. So man will hinder thee from living according to the 
reason of thy own nature : nothing will happen to thee ooo- 
trary to the reason of the nniversal nature. 

59. What kind of people are those whom men wish to 
please, and for what objects, and by what kind of acta ? How 
Q will time cover all things, and how many it has cxivered 



already. 
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W HA T IB badness? It is that which thou hast often 
seen. And on tho occasion of ovorything which 
happens keep this in mind, that it is that ivbich thoa hast 
often seen. Everywhere up and down thon wilt find the Bome 
things, with which the old hietorioe are filled, thoae of tho 
middle ages and those of our own day ; with which citieti and 
houses are filled now. There is nothing new : all things are 
both femiliar and short-lived. 

2. How con our principles become dead, unless tho im- 
presBiona [thoughts] which correspond to them are extin- 
gnifihed ? But it is in thy power continuously to fan these 
ihonghta into a flame. I can have that opinion about 
■oything, which I ought to have. If I can, why am I 
disturbed ? The things which are external to my mind hava 
no rolation at all to my mind. — Lot this be the state of thy 
kflbcts, and thon standest erect. To recover thy life is in thy 
power. Look at things again as thou didst nso to look at 
ttem ; for in this consists the recovery of thy life. 

3. The idle business of show, plays on tho stage, flocks of 
■heep, herds, exercises with spears, a bone cofit to little doga, 
a Irit of bread into fish-ponds, lahourings of ants and burden- 
cuTTing, runnings about of frightened little mice, puppets 
jmlled by strings— [all alike]. It is thy duty then in the 
mid&t of snch things to show good humour and not a proud 
■or; to nnderntand however that every man is worth just s<» 
tnnch as the things are worth about which ho busies himself. 

i. In discourse thon must attend to what is said, and in 
arety movement tiioa must observe what is doing. And in the 
one thon shuuldst see immctliatcly te what end it refers, 
bat in the other watch carefully what is the tiling signified. 
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5. Ib my undors .anding eufSciont for tbiB or uiit ? If it u 
BufGoiont, I aae it for the work as an instrument given by tlie 
luuTiersal nature. But if it is not sufBciunt, then eitlior I 
retire &om tlio work and give way to him who is able to da 
it better, nnless tbore be some reiiaon wby I ought not to do 
BO ; or I do it es well aa I con, taking to help me the man 
who with the aid of my ruling principle can do what is nov 
tit and naeful for the general good. For whatsoever oithei 
by inyaeK or with another I can do, ought to be directed to 
this only, to that which ib useful and well suited to society. 

6. How many after boing celebrated by fiimo have beau 
given up to oblivion ; and how many who have celebrated the 
J'ome of others havo long been dead. 

7. Be not ashamed to bo helped ; for it is thy business to 
do thy duty like a soldier in the assault on a town. How 
then, if being lame thou canst not mount up on the battle- 
ments alono,-but with the kelp of another it is possible ? 

8. Let not future things disturb thee, for thou ivilt come 
to thom, if it shall be necessary, having with tboe the same 
reason which now thou usest for present things. 

9. All things are impHcatcd with one another, and the 
bond is holy ; and there is hardly anything imconuected with 
any other thin g. For things have been co-ordiuatcd, and 
they combine to form the same universe [order]. For there is 
one onivcrse made up of all things, and one god who pervades 
all things, and one suhstflnce,' and one law, [one] common 
reasijn in all intelligent nnimala, and one truth ; if indeed 
there is also one perfoution for all animals which are of the 
Kame stock and participate in the same reason. 

10. Everything material eoon disappears in the anbstanoe 
of the whole ; and everything formal [causal] is very soon 
taken back into the uuiversal reason ; and tiie memory <A 
everything is very soon overwhelmed in time. 

11. To the rational animal the same act is occoi'diiig to 
uftt.ute and according to reason. 

12. Be thou erect, or be made erect, (ili. 5.) 

I " 0\m saintaitx," p. 36, note 6. 



Antonttifu. 

18. JoBt as it is with tho mcnilxiTB iu those bodies wbicli 
are mnited in one, bo it is with rationaJ beings which exist 
B^israte, for they have been constituted fur one co-operation. 
And the perception of this will ho more apparent to thee, it 
thon often sajeet to thjiself that I am a member [^eXos^ of 
the system of rational beings. But if [nsing tho letter r] 
tboa sayest that thou art a part [ii.fpoi], thon dost not yet love 
men from thy heart ; beneficence does not yet delight thee for 
its own sake f thon still doost it barely as a thing of propriety, 
Hid not yet as doing good to thyself. 

14. Let there fall externally what willon the parts which con 
feel the effects of this fall. For those parts which have felt 
will complain, if tfacy choose. Bnt 1, nnless I think that 
what baa happened is an evil, am not injured. And it is iu 
my power not to think so. 

15. Whatever any one does or says, I mnst be good, just 
u if the gold, or tbe emerald, or the pnrple were always 
saying this, Whatever any one does or says, I must be emerald 
■nd keep my colonr. 

16. The ruling focnlty does not disturb itself ; I mean, does 
ROt frighten itself or caose itself pain.j' Bat if any one else 
man frighten or pain it, let him do so. For tho faculty itself 
will not by its own opinion tnm itself into such ways. Let 
the body itself take oare, if it can, that it suffer nothing, and 
Jet it speak, if it sufibrs. But the soul itself^ that which is 
Boliject to fear, to pain, which has completely the power 
tit forming an opinion ahont these things, will suffer no- 
tiung, for it will never deviate^ into sncb a judgment. The 
leading principle in itself wants nothing, nnless it makes 
ft want for itself ; and therefore it is both free from per- 
turbation and unimpeded, if it does not disturb and impede 
itaalf. 

17. Endaetnonia [happiness] is a good daemon, or a good 
thing. What then art thou doing bcre, imagination ? go 
away, I intreat thee by the gods, aa tbou didst oome, for I 
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want thee not. But thou art come according to U17 old 
fsHtion. I am not angry with thee ; only go away. 

18. la any man afraid of change? Why what can take 
place without change ? What then is more pleasing or more 
suitable to the universal nature? Anil canBt thou take a 
bath unless the wood undergoes a change ? and canst thou 
be nourished, unless the food undergoes a change? And 
can anything else that is useful be accomplished without 
change ? Dost thou not see then that for thyself also to 
change is just the same, and ec[ually necessary for the nni- 
vereal nature ? 

19. Through the universal substance as through a furioos 
torrent all bodies are carried, being by their nature united 
with and co-operating with the whole, as the parts of our 
body with one another. How many a Chrysippus, how many 
a Socrates, how many an Epictotus has time already swal- 
lowed up ? And lot the same thought occur to thee with 
reference to every man and thing, (v. 23 ; ti. 15.) 

20. One thing only troubles me, lest I should do Bom^ 
thing which the constitution of man does not allow, or in the 
way which it does not allow, or what it does not allow now. 

21. Near is thy forgetfolness of all things ; and near Uk 
forgetfulness of thee by all. 

22. It is peculiar to man to love even those who do wrong, 
And this happens, if when they do wrong it occnra to thee 
that they are kinsmen, and that they do wrong through 
ignorance and unintentionally, and that soon both of you n^ 
die : and above all, that the wrong-door has done thee no 
harm, for ho has not made thy ruling faculty worse than it 
vras before. 

23. The universal nature out of the universal substance, as 
if it woro was, now moulds a horse, and when it has broken 
this up, it uses the material for a tree, then for a man, then 
for something else ; and each of these things subsists for a 
very short time. But it is no hardship for the vessol to be 
broken up, just as there was none in its being fostened to- 
getbei-. (Tin. 50.J 
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24. A Boowling look ia altogether mmatural ; when it U 
Dften assamed,' the result is that all comeliness dies awaj, 
uid at last is eo completelj' eitingaiehed that it cannot be 
again lighted up at alL Try to -conclude from this very fact 
that it is contrary to reason. For if even tbo perception of 
doing wrong shall deport, what reason is there for living any 
longer? 

25. Nature which governs the whole will soon change all 
things which thou seest, and ottt of their subetance will make 
other things, and again other things from the Buhetance of 
them, in order that the world may bo ever new. (xii. 23.) 

26. When a man has done thee naj wrong, immediately 
consider with what opinion abont good or evil he has done 
wrong. For when, thou host seen this, thou wilt pity him, 
and wilt neither wonder nor be angry. For either thoa thy- 
self thinkest the same thing to be good that he does or 
another thing of the same land. It ia thy duty then to pardon 
him. But if thou doat not thinic such things to be good or 
evil, thon wilt more readily be well disposed to him who is 
in error. 

27. Til ill If not eo much of what thou Last not as of what 
thon hast : but of the things which thou hast select the best, 
and then reflect how eagerly the; would have been sought, if 
thon hodst them not. At the same time however taho caro 
that thou dost not through being so pleased with them ac- 
costom thyself to overvalue them, so ae to be disturbed if ever 
thon shouldst not have thent. 

38. Betire into thyself. The rational principle which 
rales has this nature, that it is content with itself when it 
does what is just, and so secures tranquillity. 

29. Wipe out the imagination. Stop the pulling of the 
strings. Confine thyself to the present. Understand well 
what happens either to thoe or to another. Divide and dis- 
tribate every object into the causal [formal] and the material. 
Think of thy last hour. Let the wrong which is done by a 
BAD stay thore where the wrong was done. {wai. 29.) 
• Thin is corrupt 
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30. Direct thj attention ta what ia said. Let tliy 
standing enter into the ttings that ore doing and the things 
which do them. (vii. 4.) 

31. Adorn thyself with simplicity and modesty and with 
iudiSbronce towards the things which lie hetween virtnc and 
vice. Loyo mankind. Follow God. The poot says that 
Law rules all — ■'\ And it is enough to romcmber that law 
rules all.f — 

32. About death: whether it is a dispersion, oraresolutton 
into atoms, or annihilation, it ia either extinction or change. 

33. About pain : the pain which is intolerable carries ns 
off; but that which laeta a long time is tolerable; and tha 
mind maintains its own trnnquiUity by retiring into it8elf,f 
and the ruling faculty is not mado worse. Bnt the parts 
which are harmed by pain, let them, if they can, give their 
opinion about it. 

34. About fame : look at the minds [of those who seek 
fame], observe what they are, and what kind of things they 
avoid, and what kind of things they pursne. And consider 
that aa the heaps of sand piled on one another hide the 
former sands, so in life the events which go bofore aro soon 
uovei'od by those which come after. 

35. From Plato :' the man who has an elevated mind and 
takes a view of all time and of all substance, dost thou sup' 
pose it possible for him to think that human life is anything 
great P it is not possihle, he said. — Such a man then will 
think that death also is no evil — Certainly not. 

36. From Antisthenea ; It is royal to do good and to bo 
abused. 

37. It is a base thing for the coontenance to be obedient 
and to regulate and compose itself as the mind commands. 
Knd for the mind not ti> be regulated and composed by itseU 

38. It is not right to vei ourselves at things, 
For they care nougtt about it.' 

* Tilt! i;nci of this aeotioa ia uiiinttllipbla, 

• Plato, I'ol. Yi. 486. _ 
' From tho Bt;IleEO(iho[i of Enripidoa. 
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39. To the immortal gods and ub give joy. 

40. Life muet bo reajwd like tho ripe ears of com : 
One man is bom ; anotbcr diiis.' 

41. If gods core aot for me and for my children. 
There is a reason for it. 

42. For tbo good ie with me, ftnd the just.' 

43. No joining others in their wailing, no violent emotion. 

44. From Plato :' But I woulil make this man a sufficient 
Biiewer, which is this ; Thou eayest not well, if thou thinkost 
&ai a mau who is good for anything at all ought to compute 
tiie hazard of life or death, and should not rather look to this 
only in all that he di>es, whether he is doing what is just or 
myoat, and tho works of a good or a bad man. 

45. ' For thus it is, men of Athens, in tmth : wh.--rever a 
man has placed himself thinking it the best plaee for liim, or 
has been placed by a commancler, there in my opinion he 
ought to etay and to abide the hazatd, taking nothing into 
the reckoning, either death or anything elee, before the base- 
ness [of deserting his post]. 

46. But, my good friend, reflect whether that which is noble 
and good is not something different from saving and being 
saved ; forf as to a mun living sach or such a time, at least 
me who is really a t^"" , consider if this is not a thing to be 
dismissed from the thoughts if and there must bo no love of 
life : but as to these matters a man must intrust them to tho 
deity and believe what the women say, that uo man caii 
escape his destiny, the next inquiry being how he may best 
live the time thiit he has to live." 

From tbe Hypaipyle of Enripidoa. Cicoro (Tuaeal m. 25.) hiu 
lines Erora Enripides, and aroolig tliooi btu tlioB*' two 



• See Ariatophancs, Ac^mcneeB, t- 661. 

' From the Apologia, o. 16. 

» Ptato. (iorgiaa. c 68 (512). In tlila pnafago tlio t<u;t of Antnnmas 

H larior, wliii^h m pcrliaps fight; but Ukjid ie a dillli'iilty in the 

nidi fi)i >ip TovTo ftir, rh C^v SnoaavSi) xP^'o" liyyt tis iAnBii! iripm 
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47. Look round at the conreca of ths stars, aa if thou wort 
going olosg with them ; uiiil uonstantly couBider the changes 
of the eloments into ouo another ; for such thoughts WS^ 
away the filth of the terrene life. 

48. This ia a fine saying of Plato :" That ho who is dis- 
oonrslng about men ehonld look also at earthly things as ii 
he viewed them from eomo higher place ; should look at them 
in their aasemhiies, armies, agricultural labours, mfuriages, 
treaties, births, deaths, noieo of the courts of justice, deaert 
places, various nations of barbarians, feasts, lamentations, 
markets, a mixture of all things and an orderly combination 
of contrariee. 

49. Consider the past; such great changes of political 
BOpremacies. Thou mayest foresee also the things which 
will be. For thoy will certainly bo of like form, and it is 
not possible that they should deviate &om the order of the 
things which take place now : accordingly to have contem- 
plated human life for forty years ia the same as to have contem- 
plated it for ten thousand years. For what more wilt thou see ? 

50. That which has grown &om the earth to the earth, 
But that which has sprung from heavenly seed, 
Back to the heavenly realms returns." 

This ie either a dissolution of the mutual involution of 
atoms, or a similar dispersion of the unsentient elementa. 

61. With food and drinks and cunning magio arts 
Turning the channel's course to 'scape from death." 

The breeze which ke^iven has sent 
We must endure, and toil without complaining. 

62. Another may bo more expert in casting his oppoi 
bat he is not more social, nor more modest, nor better di&- 
oiplined to meet all that happens, nor more considerate with 
respect to the faults of his neighbours. 
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tariov lirri, Kal d6, &c. The coDJectoie tbicriov for tirriov doM not 
mend tlie matter. 

" It ia said that this ia not In the extent nritings of Plato. 

" From the ChrjaippuH of Eoripidea. 

" Tin: tir^t two liaee are from the Sapi)lic«s uf Euriiiidee, v, IIJOlJ 
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53. Wliere any work can be done conformably to the 
reason which is common to gods and men, there we have 
nothing to fear : for where we are able to get profit by 
means of the activity which is successful and proceeds ao- 
oording to onr constitution, there no harm is to bo suspected. 

54. Everywhere and at all times it is in thy power piously 
t» acquiesce in thy present condition, and to behave justly to 
thoee who are about thee, and to eiert thy sHU upon thy 
present thoughts, that nothing shall steal into them without 
being well exaniined. 

65. Do not look around thee to discover other men's ruling 
principles, but look straight to this, to what nature leads 
thee, both the universal nature through the things which 
bappen to thee, and thy own nature through the acts which 
mniit be done by thco. But every being ought to do that 
which is Hccordiag to its constitution ; and all other things 
have been constituted for the sake of rational beings, just as 
uuong irrational things the inferior for the sake of the 
Buperior, but the rational for the sake of one another. 

The prime principle then in man's constitution is the 
social. And the second is not ta yield to the persuasions of 
the body, for it is the peculiar office of the ratioual and in- 
telligent motion to circumscribe itself and nevor to he over- 
poweted either by the motion of the senses or of the appe- 
tites, for both are animal ; but the intelligent motion claims 
superiority and does not [>ermit itself to be overpowered 
l^ the others. And with good reason, for it is formed by 
nature to use all of them. The third thing in the rational 
constitution is freedom from error and from doeoptiou. Let 
then the ruling principle holding fasi to these things go 
■traight on, and it has what is its own. 

66. Consider thyself to bo dead, and to have completed thy 
life up to the present time ; and live according to nature the 
remainder which is allowed thee. 

67. Love that only which happens to thee and is spun 
with the thread of thy destiny. For what is more suitable J 

68. In everything which happens keep before thy eyea 
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those to whom the same things happened, and how the; wua 
vexed, and treated them as strange things, and funnd fenlt 
with them : and now where are they ? Nowhere. Why 
then dost thou too choose to act in the samo way ? and why 
dost thou not leave these agitations which are foreign to 
nature, to those who cause them and those who are moved 
by them ? and why art thou not altogether intent upon the 
right way of making use of the things which happen to thee? 
for then thou wilt use them well, and they will be a mate- 
rial for thee [to work on]. Only attend to thyself, and 
resolve to be a good man in «vet7 act which thou doest : and 



59. Look within. Within is the fountain of good, and it 
will ever bubble np, if thou wilt ever dig, 

60. The body ought to be compact, and to show no irregu- 
larity either in motion or attitude. For what the mind* shows 
in the face by maintaining in it the espression of intelligence 
and propriety, that ought to be required also in the whole 
body. But all those things should be observed without 
affectation. 

61. The art of life is more like the wrestler's art than tha 
dancer's, in respect of this, that it should stand ready and 
firm to meet onsets which are sudden and unospoctod. 

63. Constantly observe who those are whose approbation 
thou wishest to have, and what ruling principles they possess. 
For then thou wilt neither blame those who offend involun- 
tarily, nor wilt thou want their approbation, if thou lookMt 
to the sources of their opinions and appetites. 

63. Every Bonl, the philosopher says, is involuntarily 
deprived of tmth ; consequently in the same way it is 
deprived of justice and temperance and benevolence and 
everything of the kind. It is most necessary to bear this 
constantly in mind, for thus thoti wUt be more gentle to- 
wards all, 

'* Thia section la obBcaie, and the conclusion ia ao corrupt that it li 
impoBBible tci give any probable meaning to it. It is lietter to lenve U 
Bi it is tiian to piitch it op, ae some oiitics and tmnslakm have di 
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64. In ereiy pain lot this thought bo proseut, that tbcre 
is no dishonour in it, cor does it iiiako the governing intel- 
ligence worse, for it does not damage the intelligence either 
BO far ae the intelligence is rational " or bo fiu- as it is social. 
Indeed in the c&ea of moet paine let this rentark of Epicnras 
nid thee, that pain is neither intolerable cor everlasting, if 
thoa bearest in mind that it has its limits, and if thou addcst 
nothing to it in imagination : and remember this too, that 
we do not perceive that many tliiiiga nhich are disagrooablo 
to Ds are the same as pain, such as excessive drowsiness, and 
the being scorched by heat, and the having no appetite. 
When then thon art discontented about any of these things, 
wy to tbyaelf, that thon art yielding to ]>ain. 

65. Take caro not to feel to»'ards the inhuman, as they 
feel towarda men." 

66. How do wo know if Telaitges was not superior in 
character to Socrates ? for it is not enough that Socrates died 
a more noble death, and disputed more skilfully with the 
sophists, and paseud the night in the cold with more en- 
dorauce, and that when he ynBB hid to arrest Leon " of 
Solnnus, he considered it more noble to refuse, and that he 
walked in • swaggering way in the streets " — though aa to 
this foot one may have great doubts if it woe true. But we 
ooght to inquire, what kind of a soul it was that Socrates 
poesesaed, and if he was able to bo content with being just 
towards men and pious towards tho gods, neither idly veied 
on ftCGonut of men's villany. nor yet making himself a slave 
to any man's ignorance, nor receiving as strange anything 

■* The text hue liAiii. wliioh it hiui been pmposui to alter to ^1171114, 
uul this cliiuigc is neccffiury, Wu aball Ihen have in this itcliun 
Aofuni and nmrairiK^ aiijociulod, us vn liBve in s. US Aojinii arid 
rt\iTiiHi. and in s 7!. 

" I linvo li>Uo«cHl GiitukL'f'B conjecture ui' iwMpmirai instead (f tlMi 
1IB8l Rodiug ol tyepuwn,. 

" l^rwi of SaloitiiB. See PUto, Epiat 7; Apotrig. c. 20: Bpictetu^ 
n. 1.100! tv. 7, 30. 

■> AiiMophan. Nub. SS2. Kt. ^ncrfwi r* .r TuVir ituU ■>) ri 
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that fell to his share out of the univerRal, nor eadnring it tw 
intolerable, nor allowing hia understanding to eympathize 
with the affecta of the mieerable flesh. 

67. Nature has not Bo miiigledt [the intelligence] with tho 
composition of tho body, a& not to have allowed thee the 
power of circumscribing thyself and of bringing under sub- 
jection to thyself all that is thy own ; for it is very possible 
to be a divine man and to be recognised as such by no cue. 
Always bear this in mind ; and another thing too, that very 
little indeed is necessary for living a happy life. And 
bocanse thou hast despaired of becomina a dialectician and 
skilled in tho knowledge of nature, do not for this reaaon 
renounce the hope of being both free and modest and social 
and obedient to God. 

68. It is in thy power to live free from all compulsion in 
the greatest traaqnillity of mind, even if all the world cry 
out against thco as much as they choose, and oven if wild 
beasts tear in pieces tho members of this knonded matter 
which has grown around thee. For what hiliders the mind 
in the midst of all this front maintaining itself in tranqnil- 
lity and in a just judgment of all surrounding things ancl in 
a ready use of the objects which are presented to it, so that 
the judgment may say to the thing which falls under its 
observation ; This thou art in substance [reahty], though in 
men's opinion thou mayest appear to bo of a different 
kind ; and the use shall say to that which falls under the 
hand : Thou art the thing that I was seeking ; for to me that 
which presents itself is always a material for virtue both 
rational and political, and in a word, for the exercise of art, 
which belongs to man or God. For everything which 
happens has a relationship either to God or man, and is 
neithoi new nor difficult to handle, but usual and Sipt matter 
to work on. 

69. The perfection of moral character consiata in this, in 
passing every day aa the last, and in being neither violently 
extated nor torpid nor playing the hypocrite. 

70. Tho gods who aro immortal are not vesed becante 
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dormg BO long a time they must tulerato continaally men 
nch as tbey ore and eo many of them bad ; and besides this, 
they also toko core of them in all nays. But thon, who art 
destined to end so eoon, art thou wearied of enduring the 
had, and this too when thou art one of them ? 

71. It is a ridiculous thing for a man not to fly from his 
own badness, which is indoed possible, but to fly from other 
men's badness, which is impossible. 

72. Whatever the rational au.d political [social] faculty 
finds to be neither intelligent not eooial, it properly judges 
to be inferior to itself, 

73. Wien thou hast done a good act and another has 
received it, why dost thou still look for a third thing besides 
these, as fools do, either to have the reputation of having 
done a good act or to obtain a return ? 

7i. No man is tired of receiving what is useful. But it is 
useful to act according to nature. I)o not then be tired ot 
receiving what is nseful by doing it to others. 

75. The nature of the All moved to make the universe. 
Bnt now either everything that takes place comes by way of 
sonsequence or [continuity] ; or eTen the chief things towards 
which the ruling power of the universe directs its own move- 
ment are governed by no rational principle. If this is re- 
membered it will make thee more tranquil in many things. 
(TI.44; a. 28.)" 

■■ It is not easy to nndcrBlatid this bgcUod. IC bos been snggteted 
Ijjat there is some error in ft ik6yi<rra, ic. Some of tbe traDnIatora 
have miule uotMog of the passage, aad tliej bare eomewbat perverted 
tbe words. Tbe flrat propositioD is, tbut tbe universe wna made bj 
mne anfflcieiit power. A bcginnitig of the nuiverse Is assumed, and a 
power which framed an order. The OEXt question is, How are things 
prodoced now ; or, in othor words, by what power do forms appear in 
ontuiDoaB SQCoessioii? The answer, according to Antoninus, maybe 
this : It is by virtue of the original conatitDtion of things that all 
ehaoge and aacceesion bava been cSjvted and are ufTected. And thii 
ia intelligible m a sense, if we admit that the universe ia always one 
■od the aaroe, a continnit; of identitj ; as much one and the seme aa 
nan ia one and the same, wbioh be believes himself to be. though bo 
also believe* and cannot help believing tbnt both in bis body and in hit 
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thonglils thore is change nnci saccessioD. Thero is no leal diBcoiitinnitj 
then In the universe ; and if wo aaj that ttete was an order fromed in 
the beginning and tliut the things whioh aro now prodaced ue ■ 
consequence of a previuus Brrangemcnt, we epeak of things ae we are 
compulled to view them, as forming a series or succession ; jnet as we 
apeak of the changes in our owq bodies and the eeqnenee of out own 
tbonghts. But au thero are na intervals, not even intervolH infinite]; 
small, between an; two supposeil stales of any one thing, so there are 
no intervals, not even infinltety small, between what we cnll one thing 
and any olher thing which we speak of as immediately preceding or 
following it. What we call time ia an idea derived froin our notioQ at 
u mtcceseion of things or events, an idea which is a part of our constitu- 
tion, bnt not an iilea which wa can suppose to belong to an infinite 
intelligence and power. The conclnsian then is cerlaiu that the present 
and ttio past, the prodaction of present things and the sapposed original 
order, out of which we say tliat present things now come, are one : and 
the present productive power and the so-called past arrangement are 
only different names for one thing. I snppoee then that Antoninns 
wrote here as people BomeUmeB talk now, and that his real meooiog is 
not eioetly expressed by his words. There ore certainly other pasaoget 
Qrom which, I think, tl^t we may collect that he had notions of pro- 
duction something like what I have cupreseed. 

We now come to tlie altematjve : " or even the uhief tilings 

principle." I do not ennctly know what he menns by t4 KvptArara, 
" the chief," or, " tbe most excellent," or whatever it is. But as be 
epeokg elsewhere of inferior and snpcrior things, and of the inferior 
being for tbe use of tbe superior, and of rational beings being the 
bighest, he may here mean rational bfflngs. He also in this oltematiTO 
assumes a governing power of the universe, and that it acta by directing 
its power towards these chief objects, or making its special, proper, 
motion towards them. And here he uses the noun (4p/iil } " movement,' 
which oontaiUB tiio same notion as the verb (Sp^ijcrs) " moved," which 
he used at the beginning of tbe poragrapli when he was speaking of 
tiie making of the nniverse. ir we do not accept the firot hypothesis, 
he says, wo must lake the condusian of the second, that the " chief 
tbinp; towards which the mling power of the universe directs its own 
movement are governed by no mtional principle." The meaning then 
IB. if there is a meaning in it, that though there is a governing power, 
wllioli strives to give cfitut to its efforts, we must conclude that there is no 
ntlioDol direotion of anything, if tlie power which first mode the universe 
does not in some way govern it atilL Besides, if we assume that any- 
thing is now produced or now exisls without the action of the supreme 
intelligence, and yet that this intelligence mokes an effort to act. we 
obtain a mnclueioii which cannot bo ruconoiled with the nature of a 
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no power, vhrise cziBtence Antoninus olwajB sesnnicE. Tho 
iBuuniilli^ Ihiit a luau inftj gnin ftoni tbcso reBui'tiouH murf result from 
» itJMitmg tlie Bcumd li;[H>theeis, and ncccpting the hiat; wliatevcr 
Buy be the exact Bemio in whicli the cmpaar andemtuad tbe Grsi Or, 
Mji elsewliere, if theiB is no providenco wliicb governs tlie world, 
nwn bma nt leaat the power of ^veming himself according to the 
•ODBtitDtioii at htB nature; and ao he majr he trunqiiil, if ha does the 
best th»t he can. 

If there is no trror in the paesage. it ie worth tlie labonr to discover 
itie writer's exai't meaning : tor I think that he hod a iDeaning, thongli 
people mny not agree what it was. (Compare IX 28.) If I have 
rightly explained tbe eicpemr'B meaning in tliis and other pnasogeB, be 
' ti touched the anlutisn of a great quebtinn. 



vin. 

Tins reflection also tends to the removal of the deelrs J 
empty fame, that it ia no longer in thy power to £ 
lived the whole of thy life, or at least thy life from f 
youth upwards, like a philosopher ; but both to many o 
and to thyself it is plain that thou ai't far &om philoB 
Thou host fallen into disorder then, so that it is 
easy for thee to get the reputation of a philosopher ; andfl 
plan of life also opposes it. If thea thou hast truly a 
where tlie matter lies, throw away the thougbt, How i 
shalt seem [to others], and be content if thou ehalt live | 
rest of thy life in such wise as thy nature wills, 
thvn what it wills, and lot nothing else distract thee; 
thou hast hod experience of many wanderings without lia«| 
found happiness anywhere, not in syllogisms, nor 
nor in reputation, nor in enjoyment, nor anywher 
is it then? In doing what man's nature reqni 
then shall a man do this? If he has prinoiples from n 
flome his affects and his acts. What principles ? 
which relate to good and bad : the belief that there is no- 
thing good for man, which djos not make him just, temperate, 
manly, free ; and that there is nothing bod, which does not 
do the contrary to what has been mentioned. 

2. On the occasion of every act ask thyself, How is this 
with respect to me 1 Shall I repent of it? A little time 
and I am dead, and all is gone. What more d'> I seek, if 
what I am now doing is the work of an intelligent living being, 
and a social being, and one who is under the same law with God? 

3. Alexander and Oaius"- and Pompoius, what are they in 
comparison with Diogenes and Heraclitus and Socrates? 
For they were acq^uainted with things, and their cauan 

> CaiOB is U. .TuIiuB Csmi, the dictator; and Fompeiiu ia I'd. 
PompeiuB, named Mugaud. 
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[fomiB], and their matter, nnd the ruling principIcB of these 
aen were the Hame [or conformable to their pursuits]. But 
u to the others, how many things Lad they to care for, and 
to how many things were they shaves, 

4. [Consider] that men will do the some things noTarthc- 
lees, even though thou shouldst hurst. 

5. This is the chief thing : Bo not perturhcd, for all things 
are according to the nature of tl)o nniversal ; and in a little 
liiDa thou wilt be nobody and nowhore, like Hadrianus and 

In the next plaee having fixed thy eyes steadily 
thy business look at it, and at the same time remomheriug 
t it is thy duty to be a good man, and what man's nature 
do that without turning a«ide ; and speak as it seems 
to thee most just, only let it be with a good dispositiou and 
irith modesty and without hypocrisy. 

6. The nature of the universal has this work to do, te 
remove to that place the things wliich are in this, to change 
them, to take them away hence, and to carry them there. All 
things are change, yet we need not fear anything now. All 

^^UMb are familiar [to na] ; but the distribution of them still 

^^B^MBB the same. 

^^PSK' Every nature is contented with itself when it goes ou 
^tB'irsy well; and a rational naiiUTe goes od its way well, 
when in its thoughts it assents to nothing false or unceTtain, 
■ltd when it directs its movements to social acts only, and 
when it confines its desires and av«rsiona to the things which 
are in its power, and when it is satisfied with everything that 
is assigned to it by the tummon nature. For of this commmi 
nature every partierlnr iiitture is a part, as the nature of the 
leaf is a part of thr ^ iture of the plant ; except that in the 
pluit the nature ol llie leaf is part of a nature which has not 
perception or reason, and is subject to he impeded ; but the 
nature of man is part of a nature which is not subject to im- 
pediments, and is intelligent and just, since it gives to every- 
thing in equal portions and according to its worth, times, 
•uhataiioe, canse [form], activity, and incident. But cinicine, 
not to discover that any ouo thing compared with any utbei 
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single tiling ie equal in all TDspects, but \ij takiiig all tlie 
parte together of one thing and cumporiiig lima with all the 
parts together of another, 

8. Thoa haet not leisure [or ability] to read. But thon 
bast leisure [or ability] to cheek arroganGe ; thou hast leieure 
to be superior to pleasure and pain : thou hast leisut? to be 
superior to love of fame, and not to be vexed at stupid and 
ungrateful people, nay evon to care for them. 

9. Let no man any longer hear thee finding iault with tho 
court life or with thy own. (t. 16.') 

10. Eopentaaco is a kind of self-reproof for having neg- 
lected something useful ; but that which is good must be 
something useful, and tho perfect good man should look after 
it. But no such man would ever repent of having refused any 
sensual pleasure. Pleasure then is neither good nor nsefuL 

11. This thing, what ia it in itself, in its own constitu- 
tion? What is its substance and material? And what its 
causal nature [or form] ? And what ie it doing in the 
world ? And how long does it Bubaiat ? 

12. Wbon thou risost from Bleep with reluctance, remem- 
ber that it is according to thy couBtitution and according to 
human nature to perform social acts, but sleeping is common 
alRO to irrational animals. But that which is according to each 
individaol'B nature is also more peculiarly its own, and more 
suitable to its nature, and indeed also more agreeable, (v.l.) 

13. Constontly and, if it be possible, on the occasion of 
every impression on the soul, apply to it the principles of 
Physic, of Ethic, and of Dialeetic, 

14. Whatever man thou meetest with, inunediately Bay to 
thyself : What opinions has this man about good and bad ? For 
if with respect to pleasure and pain and the oanses of each, 
and with respect to fame and ignominy, death and life he has 
such and such opinions, £t will seem nothing wonderful or 
sti'ango to me. if ho does such and such things ; and I shall 
boar in mind that he is compelled to do bo.' 

' Atitniiiuiu V. 16. Tliucy'lides, m. 10 : ir yip rf SiaM.iaaam t| 
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14. H«mcimber tLat as it is a sliamc to be enrprisod if the 
fig-tree produces tigs, so it is to be surprised if the world 
prodnceg such and such things of which it is proJuotiye ; und 
for the physiuian and the helmsinan it is a shame to he 
■nrpriaed, if a mau has u fevur, or if the wind is nnfavourable. 

16. Eememhor that to change thj opinion and to follow 
him who corroctA thy error is as consistent with freedom as 
it is to persist in thy error. For it is thy own, tha activity 
which is esertod according to thy- own moyement and judg- 
ment, and indeed according to thy own understanding too. 

17. If a thing is in thy own power, why dust thou do it ? 
but if it is in tho power of another, whom dost thou blame ? 
the fttoine [chance] or the gods? Both ore foolish. Thou 
must blamo nobody. For if thou canst, correct [that which 
is the cause] ; but if thou const not do this, correct at least the 
thing itself ; but if thou canst not do even thia, of what use ia 
it to thee to find fault ? for notliisg should be done without a 
purpose. 

18. That which baa died &lls not out of the universe. If 
it stays here, it also changes her«, and is dissolved into its 
proper ports, which are elements of the nniverse rind of thy- 
self. And these too change, and they murmur not. 

19. Everything exists for some end, a horm, a vine. Why 
doet thou wonder ? Even the sun will say, I am for some 
purpose, and the rest of the gods will say the same. For 
what purpose then art thou? to enjoy pleasure? See if 
eommon sense allows this. 

20. Nature has had regard in everything no less to the end 
than to the beginning and the continuance, just lili:o the man 
who throws up a boll. What good is it then for the ball to 
be thrown up, or harm for it to come down, or even to havo 
fkUen? and what good ia it to the bubble while it holda 
together, or what harm when it is burst ? The same may be 
Hid of a light also. 

21. Turn it [the body] inside out, and see what kind of 
thing it is ; and when it has grown old, what hind of thing U 
bwwmee, oud when it is diseased. 
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Short lived are both tbe praiser and tLe praised, and ths 
rememberer and the remembered : and all tbis in a nook of 
this part of the world ; and not even bere do all agree, no, 
not any one wltb bimeelf : and tlie wliolo earth too is a point 

22. Attend to the matter which is before thee, whether it ie 
an opinion or an act or a word. 

Thou Buffereat this jus-tly : for thon ebooseat rather to 
become good to-morrow tiian to be good to-day. 

23. Am I doing anything? I do it witli reference to the 
good of mankind. Docs anything happen to me ? I recoivo 
It and refer it to the gods, and the som'ce of all things, frum 
which all that happens is derived, 

24. Such as bathing appears to thee— oQ, sweat, dirt, filthy 
water, all things diagastiiig — so ia every pojt of life and 
everything. 

25. Lucilla saw Vems die, and then Lncilla died, Secimda 
Baw Masimus die, and thon Secunda died. Epitynchanns saw 
Diotimns die, and then Epityncbanna died. Antoninns 
saw Faugtina die, and then Antoninus died. Such is every- 
thing. Coler saw Hadrianus die, and then Celer died. And 
those sharp-witted men. either seers or men iuSated with 
pride, where are thoy ? for instance the shatp-ivitted men, 
Charax and Bemetriue the Flatonist and Eudaemon, and any 
one elfle like them. All ephemeral, dead long ago. Soma 
indeed have not been remembered oven for a short timoi 
and others have become the heroes of iables, and again others 
have disappeared even from fables. Remember this then, 
that this little compound.tbyself, must either be dissolved, or 
thy poor breath must be estinguished, or be removed and 
placed elsewhere, 

26. It ia aatiafaction to a man to do the proper works of a 
man, Kow it is a proper work of a man to be benevolent to 
his own kind, to despise the movements of the senses, to form 
a just judgment of plausible appearanees. and to take a 
survey of the nature of the universe and of the things which 
happen in it. 

27. There are throe relations fbetwccn thee and othaCil 
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HiiiigsJ : the one to tlie bodj* wbich Burromida thoe ; the 
•eoond to the divine cause from which &11 thiuge come to kU ; 
And tlie third to those who live ^ith thee. 

28. Pain ia either an evil to the body — then let the body 
Bay what it itiinlra of it— or to the soul; but it is in the 
power of the soul to maintain ita own eerenity and tran- 
qnillit;, and not to think that pain is an evil. For every 
judgment and movement and desire and aveTsioa is within, 
md no evil ascends so high. 

29. Wipe out thy imaginations by often saying to thyself : 
now it is in my power to let no badness be in this soul, nor 
desire nor any perturbation at all ; hat looking at ull things 
I see what is their nature, and I use each according to its 
-mine. — Remember this power which thou hast from nature. 

80. Speak both in the senate and to every man, whoever 
he may be, appropriately, not with any affectation : use plain 
discDurse. 

31. Angnsfns' court, wife, dnnghtor, descendants, ancestors. 
Bister, Agrippa, kinsmen, intimates, friende, Areius,' IiIaecenaB, 
physicians and sacrificing priests — the whole court is dead. 
Then torn to the rest, not considoring the death of a single 
man, [but of a whole race], as of the Pompeii ; and that 
which is inscribed on the tonahs — The last of his race. 
Then consider what trouble those before thorn have had that 
they might leave a successor ; and then, that of necessity 
name one must be the lost. Again here consider the death of 
a whole race. 

32. It is thy duty to order thy life well in every single 
act ; and if every act does its duty, as far as is possible, be 
content ; and no one is able to hinder thee so that each act 
■ball not do its duty— But something OKtcmal will stand in 

' The teit htm oTriuv nhicb in Anbuiinus moans " form." " formal,' 
AecordiDgly ScUultx lecommenils citlipr Valkt^noer'a emeadatinn &ryiia>, 
" body," or Ooraiis' trmiiATiar. Compare Kil. 13, 1. 38. 

* Aieitu (Xp'isi) wM a phUoaaplier, nhowaa Intimate nilh AugustlU', 
Bwbni, Aogustu*. O. 88; Plutaich. Anloninos, 80; Dioa Ca«iiu^ SI, 
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the way — Nothing will etoJid in the way of thy acting justly 
and soberly and considenttely— But perhaps some otWr 
aotive power will bo hindered — Well, but by acquiescing in 
the hindrance and by being content to transfer thy efforts to 
that which is allowed, another opportunity of action in 
immediately pnt before thoo in place of that which waa 
hindered, and one which will adapt itself to this ordering of 
which we are speaking. 

33. Eoceive [wealth or prosperity] without arrogance ; and 
be ready to lot it go. 

34. If thou didst over see a hand cut oft or a foot, or a 
head, lying anywhere apart from the rest of the body, such 
does a man make himself, as far oe he can, who is not content 
with what happens, and eeparates himself from others, or 
does anything unsocial. Supx>ose that thou bast detached 
thyself from the natural unity — for thou wast made by 
nature o part, but now thou hast cut thyself off — yet hero 
Uiere ia this beautiful provision, that it is in thy power again 
to unite thyself. Glod has allowed this to no other part, after 
it has been separated and cat asunder, to come together 
again. Gut consider the hinduess by which he has dis- 
tinguished man, for he has pat it in his power not to be 
separated at all from the universal ; and when be has been 
separated, he has allowed him to return and to be united and 
to resume his place as a part 

35. As the nature of the universal has given to evety 
rational being all the other powers that it has,j' so wo have 
received &om it this power also. For as the universal 
nature converts and fixes in its predestined place everything 
which stands in the way and opposes it, and makes such 
things a part of itself, so aleo the rational animal is able to 
moke every hindrance its own material, and to use it for suoh 
purposes as it may have 

• The toJtt is corrupt a 
mcaiuDg will appear if the > 
this cliangQ oloae will cnt 



tho beginning of tlio paragraph, bnt the 
Knnil \ayiK^r is chsJiged ialo thair : thongU 
eutabtUli the g 
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86. Do not dietorb tbjsolf by tLiukiiig of tlto wliolj of tb; 
life. Let not thy thonghts &t once ombrrice all the Tarions 
troubloe which thon mayiist expect to befall thee : but OQ 
every occasion ask thyself, What is there in this which is 
intolerable and past bearing ? fur thon wilt bo ashamed to 
confesB. la the ceit place remeiubor that neither the &ture 
nor the past pains thee, bnt only tho present. But thin is 
reduced to a Tory little, if thou only circnmgcribest it, and 
chidest thy mind, if it is unable to hold out againBt even 
this. 

37. Does Panthea or Pergamoa now sit by the tomb of 
TeruB?* Does GhauriaB or UJotimns sit by the tomb of 
Hadrianos? That would be riJieuloua. Well, suppoee they 
did eit there, would the dead be conscions of it V and if the 
dead were conecious, would thej be pleased ? and if they 
were pleased, would that make them inmiortal ? Was it not in 
tbe order of destiny that these persons too should first become 
old women mud old men and then die ? What thou would 
those do after these were dead ? All this is foul smell and 
blood in B bag. 

38. If thou canst see sharp, look and judge wisely,'!' ^^7^ 
the philosopher. 

SV. In the constitution of the rational auimal I eee no 

Tirtne which is opposed to justice ; but I see a virtue which 

is opposed to lore of pleasure, and that is tomperaTico. 

^ 40. If thou takest away thy opinion about that which 

^K|||f9Kn to give thee pain, thon tbyself standcst in perfect 

HEpnity— Who is this self?— Tbo reason— But I am not 

^Hmmb — Be it so. Let then the reason itself not trouble 

Ibdf. Bnt if any other part of thee sufFors, let it have its 

own opinion about itself (tii. 16.) 

41. Hindrance to tho perceptions of sense is an evil to the 
anininl nature. Uindrauce to the movemcuts [desircsj is 
equally an evil to the animal nature. And something else 
also is equally an impediment and on evil to the constitution 
of plants. So then that which is a hindrauce to the iii> 
■ >ViiTnB" [■ a mnjiKtuic jfSaDtimise, auil purliupa tlie true (ending. 
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telligence is an evil to tbe intelligent nature. Apply all 
tlieae things then to thyself. Does pain or sensuoos pleamire 
oSect thee ? The senses will look to that. — Has any ohstaclo 
opposed thee in thy efforts towards an object ? if indeed thou 
wast making this effort obeolutely [unconditionally, or 
without any reservation], certainly this obstacle is an evil to 
thee oongiderod as a rational animal. But if thou takest [into 
consideration] the usual course of things, thon hast not yet 
been injured nor even impeded. The things however which 
are proper to the understanding no other man is used to 
, for neither fire, nor iron, nor tyrant, nor abuse, 
a any way. When it has been made a sphere, it 
continues a sphere, (xi. 12.) 

4^2. It is not fit that I should give myself pain, for 7 have 
never intentionally given pain even to another. 

43. Different things delight different people. But it it 
my dehght to teep the ruling faculty sound without turning 
away either from any man or from any of the things which 
happen to men, hut looking at and receiving all with welcome 
eyes and using everything according to its value. 

44. Seo that thou secure this present time to thyself : for 
those who rather pursue posthumous fame do not consider 
that the men of after time will he exactly such as these 
whom they cannot bear now ; and both are mortal. And 
what is it in any way to thee if these men of ai^r time 
utter this or that sound, or have this or that opinion about 

45. Take me and cast me where thou wilt ; for there I 
shall keep my divine part traut^uil, that is, content, if it can 
feel and act conformably to its proper constitution. Is this 
[change of place] sufficient reason why my soul should be 
unhappy and worse than it was, depresso'i, expanded, 
flhrinking, affrighted ? and what wilt thou find which ia 
Eufficiout reason fof this ?' 

' lfiyBiiiin\ in this passage wema to have a passive eeiue. It ii 
dilHcolt to find an apt expreBaioL' for it rind eome of the other woidk A 
oompariaoa with xi. 12, will help to esplain tbu meai * " 
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46. Nothing can liuppen tu any man which ie not a human 
Kcoidettt, nor to an ox which ia not according to the nature 

" ui OK, nor to a \iua which is not according to the nature 
of a vine, nor to a stone which is not proper to a atone. If 
then there happens to each thing both what is usual and 
uatnral, whj ehonldst thou complain ? For the common 
nature brings nothing which may not be boruo hi^ thee. 

47. If thou art pained by any external thing, it iB not this 
thing that digturbs thee, hot thj own judgment about it. 
And it ia in thy power to wipe out this judgment now. But 
if anything in thy own dieposition gives thee pain, who 
hinders thee from correcting thy opinion ? And even if thou 
art paine'1 because thou art not doing some particular thing 
which seems to thee to be right, why dost thou not rather 
ftct than coni|)lain? — Bat some iasui)erablQ obstacle is in the 

f?—T)o not be grieved then, for the cause of its not being 
le depends not on thee — But it is not worth while to live, 
if this cannot he done — Take thy departure thon from life 
ixmtentedly, joGt as he dies who is in full activity, aud well 
pleased too with the things which are obstacles. 

48. Rememhcr that the ruling faculty is invincible, when 
self-oollected it is satisfied with itself, if it does nothing which 

toes not choose to do, even if it resist from mere obstinacy. 
What then nill it be when it forms a judgment about 
utything aided by reason and deliberately ? Therefore the 
mind which is free from passiuDs is a citadel, for man has 
lothing mere secure to which ho con fly for refuge and for the 
future be inexpugnable. Ho then who has not seen this ia an 
ignorant man ; but he who has scon it aud does not fly to this 
refuge is unhappy. 

49. Say nothing more to thyself than what the first 
Bppoarancos report Suppose that it has been reported to 
thee that a certain person speaks ill of thea This has been 
reported; but tbat thou host been injured, that bos not been 
reported. I see that my child ia sick. I do see ; but that he 

In danger, I do not see. Thos then always abide by tha 
firat kppeanuiccs, and add nothing thyself from within, and 
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then nothing happens to thee. Or rathei add Bometha 
lite a man who knowa everything that happens i 
world, 

50. A cucumber ia bitter— Throw it away. — There t 
briars in tho road^Tum aside from tbem. — This ie 
Do not add, And why were such things made in tb 
For thou wilt be ridiculed by a man who is ttoquaintod i 
nutnre, as thou wouldst bo ridiculed by a carpenter an 
maker if thou didst find fault bccauso thou aeost i 
workshop shavings and cuttings from the things which they 
make. And yet they have places into which they can throw 
these shftTinga and cuttings, and the imiversnl na^ture has no 
ertemsJ space; but the wondrous part of her art is that 
though she has circumscribed herself, everything within her 
which appears to decay and to grow old and to be useless she 
changes into herself, and again makes other new things from 
these very same, so that she requires neither substance from 
without nor wants a place into which she may cast that which 
decays. She is content then with her own space, and her own 
matter and her own art, 

61, Neither in thy actions he sluggish nor in thy con- 
versation without method, nor wandering in thy thoughtsj 
nor let there be in thy soul inward contention nor eitemal 
effusion, nor in life be so busy as to have no leisure. 

Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curse thee. 
What then can these things do to prevent thy mind from 
remaining pure, wise, sober, just ? For iastance, if a man 
should stand by a limpid pure spring, and curse it, the spring 
never ceases sending up potable water ; and if he should cast 
clay into it or fllth, it will si>eedily disperse them and wash 
them out, and will not be »t all polluted. How then flhalt 
thou possess a perpetual founttvin [and not a mcro well] ? By 
forming f thyself hourly to freedom conjoined with content- 
ment, simplicity and mo<leaty. 

62. He who does not know what the world is, does not 
know ivhere he is. And he who does not know for what 
porpuee the world exists, does not know who he i^ nor iiIm^I 
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dte world IB. Bat be who Las failed in any ono of these 
jfi conld not even Bay for what piirposo he eiiBta himself. 
Wh«t then doEt thoa think of him who [avoids or] seeks the 
praise of those who applaod, of men who know not either 
where tbey are or who they are ? 

&3. Dost thou wish to he praised by a man who onrses him- 
edf thrice every hour i wouldst thou wish to please a n 
who does not please himself ? Does a man please hinwelf who 
repentfi of nearly everything that he does ? 

54. No longer let thy breathing ouly act in concert with 
the air which siirroundB thoo, but let thy intelligence also 
now be in harmony with tho intelligence which embraces all 
things. For the intelligent poiver is no less diffused in all 
parts and pervades all things for him who is willing to 
draw it to him than the aerial power for him who is able to 
respire it, 

55. Generally, wickedness docs no barm at all to the 
univerBe ; aud particularly, tho wickedness [of one man] 
does no harm to another. It is cinly harmful to him who has 
it in his power to be released from it, as soon as be sh^ 
chooeo. 

66. To my own free will the free will of my neighbonr is 
jnat as iDdifieront as his poor breath aud flesh. For though 
we are made especially for the sake of one another, still the 
roliitg power of each of us has its own office, for otherwise 
my neighbour's wickedness would be my harm, which God has 
not willed in order that my tmbappiness may nut depend on 
another. 

57. The sun appears to be poured down, and in all 
directions indeed it is diffused, yet it is not effiised. For 
this difCiision is extension : Accordingly its rays are called 
Ertensions [.licTii'«] because they ate extended [djro roij iiavy- 
ta6aiy But one mny judge what kind of a thing a ray is, if 
he looks at the snn's light passing through a narrow opening 
into a darkened room, for it is oitcnded in a right line, and 
a» it were is divided when it meets wjlhocy sdlid body whidi 
* A piece of bud ctymulogy. 
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Btande in the way and intercopts tLe air beyond ; bat thero 
the light remains fixed ood dooe not glide or fall off. Such 
then ought to be the out-pouriug and diifusion of the tmder* 
etandiog, and it should in no way be an effusion, bat bd 
extengion, and it should make no violent or impetaonB 
ocdliainn with the obstacles which ore in its way; noryotfaJi 
down, but be fixed and enlighten that which receives it. Far 
a body will deprive itself of the illumination, if it does not 
admit it. 

68. He who fears death either feare the loss of eensation 
or B different kind of sensation. Eut if thou sbalt have no 
sensation, neither wilt thou feel any harm ; and if thou shall 
acquire another kind of sensation, thou wilt be a different 
kind of living being and tbou wilt not ceaso to Uvo. 

59. Men esist for the soke of one another. Teach them 
then or bear with them. 

60. In one way an arrow moves, in another way the mind. 
The mind indeed both when it esercisea caution and when it 
ie employed about inquiry, moves straight onward not the 
less, and to its object. 

61. Enter into every raoa's ruling faculty; and also let 
eyery oilier man enter into thine.' 

' Compare Epiotetus, uj. 9, 12. 
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HE who acts imjuBtly acts impiooEly, For since the 
uniTeFBal nature has made rational animals for the sake 
of one another to help one another according to their deserts, 
bnt in no way to injure one another, he who transgressoB her 
will, is clearly guilty of impiety towards the highest divinity. 
And he too who lies is guilty of impiety to tho same divinity ; 
for the univeisol nature is tho nature of things that are ; and 
things that are have a relation to all things that come into 
existeace.' And further, this universal nature is named 
tmth, and ie the prime cause of nU things that are true. . 
then who lies intentionally is gmlty of impiety inasmuch as 
he acts unjustly hy deceiving ; and he also who lies unint 
tionnlly, inasmuch as he is at variance with the universal 
nature, and inasmuch as he disturha the order hy fighting 
against the nature of the world '. for he fights ag.iinst it, who 
is moved of himself to that which is contrary to truth, for he 
had received powers from nature through the negloot oj 
which he is not able now to distinguish falsehood from truth. 

' " As tbeie is not an j action or natutnl event, vhicli wb are ao 
qnainted with, so gmglo an-i uncunDCctiiil us cot to have n respect to aarao 
Other BCtirma uii'l events, bo, possibly each of tbem. vIigd il Lrb not an 
immediate, niny jet have a tcmote, natural rslatinu to other actioiii 
and events, taaeh beyond the compass of tliis preeeet woild," Again : 
■Things Btmingly Iho most inBigniftcant imaginable, nre perpetually 
obaerved to be neceesoiy oonditiona to other tblngH of the gteateiA 
importance ; so that any one thing whatever, may, for an^ht we know 
to tfie ooutrary. be a necessary coadition to any <ithrr.'— Butler's 
Analogy, Oiap. 7. See all the oluiptei. Some crilira lalcu tA 
bwifx"'"'^ <» this puasage of Antoninue Ui bu the same as ri Imn: lint 
if that vcre m. he might liave iaid rpbi tXKTi\a uieXvuA of vpki ri 
hripX""* I*erhaps the mennlnp of irpit to inripx^'^" "'«? U ■ to nil 
(riar tbings.' It eo, tho trautlation is Btill cotruct, Bt>e vj. KM. 
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And indeed ho who pursuoB plousure as good, and avoids pain 
as evi], IP guilty of impiety. For of neceeeitj such a man 
must often find fault with the univereai nature, alleging that 
it aBsigDB things to the hod and the good contrary to their 
deeerts, because frequently the bad are in the enjoyment of 
pleasure and poBsess the things which procure pleasure, but 
the good have pain fur their share aud the things which canse 
pain. And further, he who is afraid of pain will sometimes 
also he afraid of some of the things which will hnpiien in the 
world, and evou thia is impiety. And he who pursues 
pleasure will not abstain from injustice, aud this is plainly 
impiety. Now with respect to the things towards which the 
HuiTorsal nature is equally affected — for it would not have 
made both, unless it wm equally affected towards both— 
towards these tliey who wish to follow nature should be of 
the same mind with it, and equally affected. With respect to 
pain, then, and pleasure, or death and life, or honour and 
dishonour, which the universal nature employs equally, who- 
ever is not equally affected is manifestly acting iiupionsly. 
And I say that the universal nature employs them equally, 
instead of saying that thej happen alike to those who are 
produced in continuous series and to those who come after 
them by virtue of a certain original movement of Providence, 
according to whicb it moved from a certain beginning to this 
ordering of things, having conccivDil certain principles of the 
tilings which were to he, and having delemiined powers 
productive of beings and of changes and of such lihe succee- 
Bon.. (TU.75). 

2. It would be a roan's happiest lot to depart from mankind 
without having had any taste of ly^^g "od hypocrisy and 
luxury aud pride. However to breathe out one's life when 
a man Las had enougl; of these things is the next beet voyage, 
as the saying is. Hast thou determined to abide with vice, 
and has not experience yet induced thee to fly from this 
pestilence? For the ilestmotion of the understanding is a 
pestilence, much more indeed than any suck corruption sod 
abungu of this atmosphoro wliich surrounds us. For thii 
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oorrnption ia a pestilence of BJiimals bo ikr oe thej ore 
uimftlB ; bat the other ie a pestilence of men Bo for as the; 
are meo. 

3. Do not despise death, bat bo veil content with it, Eonce 
this too is one of those things which nature wills. For Buch 
M it is to be young and to grow old, and to increase and to 
reach matarity, and to have tenth and beard and gray hairB, 
and to beget, and to be pregnant and to bring forth, and all 
tha other natural operations which the seasona of thy life 
bring, such also is dissolution. This, thon, is consistent with 
the character of a reflecting man, to be neither careless noi 
impatient nor contemptuous with respect to death, but to 
wait for it as one of the operations of nature. As tliou now 
waitest fiir the time when the cbild shAll come out of thy 
wife's womb, so be retwly for the time when thy suul shall 
&11 oat of this enTelope.' But if thou rcquirest also a vulgar 
kind of comfort which shall roach thy heart, tbou wilt be 
made best reconciled to death by observing the objects &om 
which thou art going to be removud, and the morals of those 
with whom tiiy soul will no longer be mingled. Fur it is 
no way right to be offended with men, but it is thy duty to 
care for them and to beat with them gently ; and yet to 
remember that thy departure will be not from men who have 
the same principles as thyself. For this ia the ouly thing, 
if there be any, which could draw ua the coutraiy way and 
attach us to life, to be permitted to live with those who have 
the same principles as ourselves. But now thou scest how 
groat is the trouble arising from the discordance of those 
who live together, so that thou mayst say, Come quick, O 
death, lest perchance I, too, should forget myself. 

4. Ho who does wrong does wrong against himself. Ho 
who acts unjustly acts unjustly to hiniBel^ because he makes 
himself bad, 

5. He often acts unjustly who does not do a certain thing; 
not only he who does a certain thiug. 

6. Thy present opinion founded on understanding, and 
> Note 21 of tiiK fldlMopLy, p. 111. 
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tlif present condact directed to eocial good, and thy presuoi 
disposition of contentment with everything which happens f^ 
that is enough. 

7. Wipe out imagination : check desire : extinguieb appe- 
tite: keep the ruling faculty in its owe power. 

8. Among the animala which haye not reason one life ia 
distributed ; bnt among reasonablo animals one intelligent 
soul is distributed : just as there ia one earth of all things 
which are of an eai'thy niiture, and we see by one light, and 
breathe one air, all of as that have the faculty of vision and 
all that have life. 

9. All things which participate in anything which is 
common to them oU move towards that which is of the same 
kiud with themselves. Everything which is earthy turns 
towards the earth, everything which is liquid flows together, 
and everything which is af aa aerial kind does the same, so 
that they require something to keep them asunder, and the 
application offeree. Fire iudeed moves upwards on acconnt 
of the elemental fire, but it is so ready to be kindled tugotbei 
with all the fire which is here, that even every substance 
which is somewhat dry, is easily ignited, hocauso there is less 
mingled with it of that which is a hindrance to ignition. 
Accordingly then everything also which particijMites in tbe 
common intelligent nature moves in like manner towards 
that which is of the same kind with itself, or moves even 
more. For so much as it is superior in oompaiison with all 
other things, in the same degi'ee also is it more ready to 
mingle with and to he ftreed with that which is akin to it 
Accordingly among animals devoid of reason we find swarmB 
of hees, anil herds of oattte, and the nurture of young bii^, 
and in a manner, loves; for even in animals there are soub, 
and that power which brings them together is seen to exert 
itself in the superior degree, and in such a way as cover lua 
been ohserverl in plants nor in stones nor in trees. But in 
rational animals there are political conimunities nnd friend- 
ships, and families and meetings of people ; and in wan* 
treaties and armistices. But in the things wLicli are still 
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nperior, even thonglk they aro separated from one another, 
unity in a manaor exists, ss in the stars. TIiub the ascent to 
the higher degree is able to produce a sympathy cvtm in 
things which are eeparated. See, then, what now takes place. 
Fur only intelligent animals hava now forgotten this mutual 
desire and inclination, and in thorn alone the property of 
floinug together is not seen, But etill though men strive ta 
avoid [this unionj. they are caught and held by it, for their 
natore is too strong for them ; and thou wilt see what I Kay, 
if thou only obeerveHt, Sooner, then, will one find anything 
euihy which comes in contact with no earthy thing than a 
man altogether separated from other men. 

10. Both man and God and the imiToise produce fruit ; at 
Ihe proper Bcasons each produces it. But if uEage has 
especially fiied these terms to the vine antl like things, this 
is nothing. Beaaon produces frnit biith fur all and for itself, 
and there are produced &om it other things of the eame kind 
u reason itself. 

11. If thou art able, correct hy teaching those who do 
wrong ; but if thon canst not, romembei that indnlgence is 
given to thoc for this purpose. And the gods, too, are 
indulgent to such persons; and for some purposes they even 
bdp them to get health, wealth, reputation ; so kind they 
are. And it is in thy power also ; or say, who hinders thee ? 

12. Labonr not as one who is wretched, nor yet as one who 
would be pitied or admired ; but direct thy will to one thing 
mly, tu put thyself in motion and to check thyself, as the 
woial reason requires. 

13. To-day I have got out of all trouble, or rather 1 have 
cast out all trouble, for it was not outside, hut within and in 
my opinioiis. 

14. All things are the same, familiar in espericuce, and 
ephomunkl in time, and worthlesa in. the matter. Everything 
now is just as it was in the time of those whom wu buve 
faoried. 

15< Things stand outside of us, themselves by themselros, 
seitbf^r knowing aught of themeelvcs, nor ciprcsHiny auy 
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judgment. Wbat is it, thou, nliicli does judgu aliont theml 
The ruling faculty. 

■ 16. Not in passivity, but in activity lie the evil ani tha 
good of the rational Bocial animal, jnst ae his virtue and hi* 
vice lie not in pftssivity, bat in activity.' 

17. For tlie atone whioh has been thrown up it is no uvil 
to oomo down, nor indeed any good to have been carried up, 
(vm. 20.) 

18. Penetrate inwards into men's leading prinuiplea, and 
thou ndlt see what judges thou art atraid of, and what kind 
of judges they are of themselves. 

19. All thiegs are changing : and thou thyself art in con- 
tinuous mutation and in a manner in continuous destruction, 
and the whole universe too. 

20. It is thy duty to leave another man's wrongful act 
there where it is. (vii. 29, is. 38.) 

21. Termination of activity, cessation from movement and 
opinion, and in a sense tlieir d<!ath, is no evil. Turn thy 
thoughts now to the consideration of thy life, thy life as a 
child, as a youth, thy manhood, thy old ago, for in these abo 
every change was a death. Is this anything to fear? Tnm 
thy thenghtB now to thy life under thy grandfather, then to 
thy life under thy mother, then to thy life imder tliy father ; 
and as thou findest many other differences and changes and 
terminations, ask thyself. Is this anything to fear? In like 
manner, then, neither ore the termination and cessation and 
change of thy whole life a thing to he afraid of. 

22. Hasten [to esamino] thy own ruling faculty and that 
of the universe and that of thy neighbour : thy own that 
thou mayst make it just : and that of the universe, that thou 
nmyst remember of what thou art a part ; and that of thy 
neighbour, that thou mayst know whether he has acted 
ignorantly or with knowledge, and that thou mayst alee cod- 
Bider that hia ruling faculty is akin to thine. 

23. Ae thou thyself art a component part of a social system, 
HO let every act of thine be a component part of social li(& 

' " Virtul'ji omuU liina In actioce conei^tit." — Cicero, Ds OS', i. 6. 
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Wbatever Eu^t of tbinothoD has no reference either immodiatel; 
or rcsiaotclj to a Bocial end, this teore asundGr thy life, and 
doea not ftllo^ it to be one, and it is of the nature of a mutiny, 
joBt as when in a popular assembly a man acting by himself 
stands apart from the (jrcneral agreement. 

24. Quarrels of little children and their sports, and poor 
spirits carrying about dead bodies [such is eveTjtIiing] ; and 
BO what is exhibited in the representation of the mansions of 
the dead* strikes our eyes more clearly. 

25. Examine into the quaLty of the form of an object, and 
detach it altogether &om its material part, and then contem- 
pl«tc it ; tlieu determine the time, the longest which a thing 
of this peculiar form is naturally made to endure. 

26. Thou hast endured infinite troubles through not being 
ooutented with thy ruling faculty, when it dues the things 
which it is constituted by nature tu do. But enoughj [of this]. 

27- When another blames thee or hates thee, or when men 
say about thee anything injiuious, approach their poor souls, 
penetnte within, and see what kind of mou they are. Thou 
wilt discover that thero is no reason to take any trouble that 
dwoc men may have this or that opinion about thee. How- 
«Tei thoa must be well disposed towards them, for by nature 
they aio friends. And the gods too aid them in all ways, hy 
dreams, by signs, towards the attainment of those things on 
which they set a value .| 

28. The periodic movements of the universe are the same, 
np and down from ago to ^e. And either the universal in- 
telligenoa puts itself in motion for every separate effect, and 
if this is so, be thou content with that which ia the result of 
its activity : or it puts itself in motion once, and everything 
else comes by way of Be<^aonce' in a manner ; or indiyisibio 
•lements are the origin of all things. — In a word, if there is 

* tit TQi NtKuIai may be, aa GatokeT Donjecturea, a dnnintic rppro- 
■CClBtloD of the ebite n( tlie dead. Si'liitllz HUppogeB tLst it ui»y be aln 
■ leferenceb) tliu Nkhio otthe Odjuaey ^lib. xi.) 

* TUe worda nhiiJi inimcdiBtely lollow xar' tiraMa*.oi9r,ett ore corrupt. 
Bat Urn DwsDinit in lintilly duubiful. (Gom|ure vu. 75.) 
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k god, all IB well ; and if chance rules, do not thuu also Ik 
governed by it (vi. 44, vn, 75). 

Soon will the earth oo\^r VB all : then the earth, too, will 
change, and the things also which rosolt from change will 
coatinne to change for ever, and those again for over. For 
if a man reflects on the changes and transformations which 
follow one another lite wave after wave and their rapidity, 
he mil despise everything which is perishahlo. (sn. 21.) 

29. The universal causa is like a winter torrent : it carries 
everything along with it. But bow worthless are all these 
poor people who are engaged in matters political, and, aa 
they suppose, are playing the philosopher ! All drivellers, 
Woll then, man : do what nature now requires. Set thyself 
in motion, if it is in tliy power, and do not look about thee 
to see if any one will otserve it ; nor yet expect Plato's 
Eepublic :' but be content if the smallest thing goes on well, 
and consider such an event to be no small matter. For who 
can change men's opinions ? and without a change of opinions 
what else is there than the slavery of men who groan while 
they jiretend to obey ? Come now and tell me of Alesander 
and Philippus and Demetrius of Pbalermn. They themselves 
shall judge whether they discovered what the common natnre 
required, and trained thetnaelves accordingly. But if they 
acted like tragedy heroes, no one has condemned me to imitate 
them. Simple and modest is the work of philosophy. Draw 
me not aside to insolence and pride. 

30. Look down from above on the countless herds of men 
and their countless solen^mities, and the infinitely varied 
voyagings in storms and calms, and the difiercuccs among 
those who are bom, who live together, and die. And consider, 
too, the life lived by others in olden time, and the life of 
those who will live after tLee. and the life now lived among 
LarbarouB nations, and hoiv many know not even thy name, 
and how many will soon forget it, and how they who perhaps 
now are praising thee will very soon blame thee, and that 

' Tlicmc who wish to know what Pluto's Eopublic is, may now stqdg 
it in the B.Teiirate tranalatioc of Davii's and Vaiiebftu. 
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nmUier a poBUmmons name is of any value, nor reputation, 
nor anTthing else. 

31. Let there be freedom from, perturbationa with respect 
to the things which come from the extorDoi cause ; and let 
there be justice in the things don-© by virtue of the internal 
cause, that is, let there be movontent and action terminating 
iu this, iu social acts, for thie is according to thy nature. 

32. Thou canst remove ont of the way many necless things 
among tboeo which dinturb thoe, for they lie entirely in thy 
opinion ; and thou wilt then gain for thyself ample space b^ 
comprehending the whole universe in thy mind, and by con- 
templating the eternity of time, and observing the rapid 
diango of every several thing, how short ie the time from 
birth to dissolution, and the illimitahle time before birth as 
well as the eiiunlly boundless time after dissolution. 

33. All tliat thott seest will quickly perish, and thoeo who 
have boon speetators of its dissolution wiU very soon perish 
too. And he who dies at the exti'emest old ago will be 
brought into the same condition with him who died pre- 
maturely. 

34. What are these men's lending principles, and about 
what kind of things are they busy, and for what kind of 
reasons do they love and honour? Imagine that thou seest 
their poor souls laid bare. When they think thnt they do 
hann by their blame or good by their praise, what an idea I 

35. Loss is nothing else than change. But the universal 
nattm delights in change, and in obedience to her all things 
are now done well, and from eternity have been done in like 
form, and will bo such to time without end. What, then, dost 
dion say? That all things have been and all things always 
will be bad, and that no power has ever been found in eo 
many gods to rectify these things, but the world has been con- 
danned to be bound in never ceasing evil ? (iv. 45, vii. 18.) 

86. The rottenness of the matter which is the foundation 
ef everything! water, dust, hones, filth: or again, marble 
toeka, Uiu callosities of the earth ; and gold und silver, the 
its ; and garments, only bits of hair ) and purplo dyt^ 
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blood; and OTerything dee ia of the some kmd. And tbftt 
which is of the natnro of hxeatli is aleo auother thing of the 
some kind, changing &om this to that. 

37. Enough of this wretched life and mnrmnring and apish 
tricke. WLy art thou dieturhed? Wliat ia there new in 
thiH ? What unsettles thee? Is it the form of tho thing? 
Look at it. Or is it the matter ? Lonk at it. But besides 
these there is nothing. Towards tho gods, then, now become 
at last more simple and better. It is the Bame whether we 
examine tliese things for a hundred years or three. 

38. If any man has done wrong, the harm ia bis own. But 
perhaps he has nut done wrong. 

89. Either all things proceed from one intelligent source 
and cnme together as in oae body, and the part ought not to 
find faijA with what is done for tho benefit of the whole ; oi 
there are only atoms, and nothing else than misture and dis- 
persion. Wbj, then, art thou disturbed ? Say to the ruling 
faculty, Art thou dead, art thou oomipted, art thou playing 
the hypocrite, art thon become a beast, dost thou herd and 
feed with the rest ?' 

40. Either the gods ha.Te no power or they have power. 
!£, then, they have no power, why dost thou pray to them? 
But if they have power, wby dost thon not pray for them to 
give thee the faculty of not fearing any of the things which 
thon fearcst, or of not desiring any of the things which thon 
desiiest, or not being pained at anything, rather than pray 
that any of these things ahould not happen or happen ? for 
certainly if they can co-operate with men, they can co-operate 
for these purposes. But perhaps thou wilt say, the gods 
have placed them in thy power. WoU, then, is it not better 
to use what is in thy powar like a free man than to desire in 
a slavish and abject way ythat is not in thy power ? And 
who has told thee that the gods do not aid us oven in the 

' There is Bome oorrnption at tbe end of tliis section : but 1 lliink 
that the trannlation expKsaees tiip emperor's meaning. Whether intelU- 
l^lioe niles uU things or chauce toIvb, a nittii must not be dlatoibil 
Ue mosl use the power tliat he has, end Ije trauqail. 
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things which are in our power 1 Begin, then, to pra; foi 
■nch things, and thou wilt bcg. One man prays tbaa : How 
ahftll I be able to lie with that woman ? Do thou pray thua : 
How shall I not desire to He with lier ? Another praya thna : 
How shall I bo released from this 1 Another prays : How 
ahall I not desire to be released ? Another thus : How shall 
I not lose my little son? Thou thus : How slmll I not be 
K&aid to lose him? In fine, turn thy prayers this way, and 
■ee what comes. 

41. Epicurus says, In my sickness my eonversation was 
not about my bodily sufferings, nor, says he. did I talk on 
snch subjects to those who Tisited me; but I continued to 
disconrse on the nature of things as before, keeping to this 
main point, how the mind, while participating in such moTo- 
ments as go on in the poor flesh, ahall be free &om pertutbsr- 
tions and maintain its proper good. Nor did I, he says, 
give the physicians an opportunity of putting on solemn 
looks, as if they were doing something great, but my life 
went on well and happily. Do, then, the same that he did 
both in sickness, if thou art sick, and in any other circum- 
stances ; for never to desert philosophy in any events that 
may befall US, nor to hold trifling talk either with an ignorant 
man ot with one unacquainted with nature, is a principle of 
all schools of philosiiphy; but to be intent only on that 
which thou art now doing and on the instrument by which 
then doeet it, 

42. When thou art offended with any man's ehameless 
' oondaot, immediately ask thyself Is it possible, then, that 
' shameless men should not be in the world ? It is not possible. 

Do not, then, require what is impossible. For this man also 
IB one of those shameless man nho must of necessity be in 
the world. Let the same considerations be present to thy 
mind in the case of the knave, and the faithless man, and of 
erery man who does wrong in any way. For at the same 
timo that thou dost remind thyself that it is impossible that 
aooh kind of men should not exist, thou wilt become more 
kindly disposed towards every ono individually. It is useful 
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to perceive tbiB. too, immedintGly when the occasion arisM, 
what virtue nature hns given to man to oppose to everj 
wrongful uet. For aha has given to num, as an antidote 
against the etupid man, mildneHa, and againet another kind at 
man some other power. And in all eases it is possible for 
thee to correct by teaching tbo man who is gone astray ; for 
every man who errs misses bis object and is gone astray. 
Besides wherein hast thou been injured ? For thon wilt find 
that no one among those against whom tbou art irritated has 
done anything by wbiuh tbj mind could be made worse ; bat 
that which is evil to thee and harmful has its foundation only 
in the mind. And what harm is done or what is there 
strange, if the man who has not been instructed does the 
acts of an uninstructed maa ? Consider whether tbon sbouldst 
not rather blame thyself, because thou didst not expect such 
a man to err in Guch a way. For thou badst means given 
tbeo by tby reason to suppose that it was likely that he would 
commit this error, and yet thou Last forgotten and art amazed 
that he has erred. But moat of all when tbou blamost a man 
as faithless or ungrateful, turn to thyself. For the fault is 
manifestly thy own, whetfcer then didst trust that a man 
who had such a disposition would keep his promise, or when 
conferring thy kindness thon didst not confer it absolutely, 
nor yet in such way as to have received from thy very act all 
the profit. For what more dost thou want when thou bast 
done a man a service ? art tbon not content that thou hast 
done something conformable to thy nature, and dost ikon 
seek to be paid for it ? just as if the eye demanded a re- 
compense for seeing, or tbo feet for walking. For as these 
members are formed for a particular purpose, and by working 
according to their several constitutions obtain what is their 
own f HO also as man is formed by nature to acts of bene- 
volence, when he has done anything benevolent or in any 
other way conducive to the common interest, he has acted 
conformably to his constitution, and he gets what is his own. 

' Airt'xfi tI tSioi'. Thla Benae of iir^x"* oceiira in xi, 1. und iv. 19 
alao in St. Matthew. TI. 3. aTcixovai rii ui''96y. and ia Kjrtite 
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TTrHJT thou, then, mj soul, never be good and aimple and 
VV ono and naked, more manifest than the body which 
■nrrotuids thoe ? Wilt thou novei enjoy an affectionntc and 
contented disposition ? Wilt thon never be fall and without 
a wont of any kind, longing for nothing more, nor desiring 
Uiytfaiug, either Boimate or inajmnate, for the enjoyment of 
pleasaree? not yet desiring timo wherein thou ehalt have 
longer enjoyment, or plac«, or pleasant climate, or society ol 
men with whom thou majst live in harmony ? hut wilt then 
be satisfied with thy present cnndttitm, and pleased with all 
that is about thee, and wilt thou convince thyself that thon 
bast everythiDg and that it comes from the gods, that every- 
thing is well for thee, and will he well whatecer shall please 
them, and whatever they shall give for the cdnBcrvation of 
the perfect living being,' tho good and just and heautifnl, 
which generates and holds together all things, and contains 
and embraces all things which are dissolved for the pro- 
duction of other Lke things ? Wilt thou never be such that 
thou shall BO dwell in community with gods and men as 
neither to find fault with them at all, nor to be coudomnod by 

% Obeervo what thy nature requires, so far na thou art 
governed by nature only: then do it and accept it, if thy 
nature, so far as thou art a liviug being, Hhall not he made 
trorse by it. And next thou must observe what tiiy nature 
re<jnireB so far as thon art a Kving being. And all this than 
mayat allow thyself, if thy nature, so far as thou art a 
niional animal, shall not bo made worse by it. But the 

I That is, God (it. 40), ns tke U dtBned by Zeno, But the xatnAx 
betweau goda uod Oud Li 
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ratiounl animal is couBcqiiBtitly also a political [sociaTj 
KnimaL Use these rules, then, and trouble thyself about 
nothing eUe. 

3. Everything which happens either happens in snch wise 
Bs thou art formed by nature to bear it, or as thou art not 
formed by nature to bear it. If, then, it happens to thee in 
such way as thou art formed by nature to bear it, do not 
complain, but bear it as thou art formed by nature to bear it. 
But if it happens in such wise as thou art not formed by 
nature to bear it, do not complain, for it will perish after it 
haa consumed thee. Itemerober, however, that thou art formed 
by nature to bear everything, with respect to which it depends 
on thy own opinion to make it endurable and tolerable, by 
thinking that it is either thy interest or thy duty to do this. 

4. If a man is mistaken, instruct him kindly and show 
him his error. But if thou art not able, blame thyself, or 
blame not even thyself. 

5. Whatever may happen tfl thee, it was prepared for thee 
from all eternity ; and the implication of causes was from 
eternity spinning the thi-ead of thy being, and of that which 
is incident to it. (m. 11 ; rv, '26.) 

6. Whether the nniverse is [a concourse of] atoms, or 
nature [is a systom], let this firEt bo established, that I am a 
part of the whole which is governed by nature ; next, I am 
in a manner intimately related to the parts which are of the 
same kind with myself. For remembering this, inasmuch as 
I am a part, I shall be discontented with none of the things 
whioh are assigned to me out of the whole ; for nothing is 
injurious to the part, if it is for the advantage of the whole. 
For the whole contains nothing which is not for its advantage ; 
and all natures indeed have this common principle, hot the 
nature of the univorse has this principle besides, that it 
cannot be oompeUcd even by any external cause to generate 
anything harmful to itself. By remembering, thon, tliat I am 
a part of snch a whole, I shall he content with everything 
that hap^ieus. Ami inasmuch as I am in a manner intimately 
related to the partn which are of the same hind wi^ myself 
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I ahall do nuthing unsocial, but I shall rothor direct myeelf 
to the things which are of the ataaa kiud with myaelf, and I 
ehall turu all my efforts to the common interest, and divert 
them from lli« contrary. Now, if these things are done so, ] 
mnst flow on happily, just as thou muyst obserro that the life 
of a citiEon is happy, who contiaues a couriie of action which 
is advautagcons to his fellow-citizena, and is coutcut w 
whatever the state may assign tu him. 

7, The parts of the whole, everything, I mean, which is 
natarally comprehended in the universe, must of necessity 
perish ; bnt let this be understood in this sense, thst they 
most nndorgo change. But if this is natnxally both an c ~ 
and a necessity for the parts, the whole would not continue 
to exist in a good condition, the ports being subject to change 
and constituted so as to perish in vorions ways. For whether 
did nature herself design to do evil to the things which are 
parts of herself, and to moko them subject to evil and of 
necessity fall into evil, or have such results happened without 
her knowing it? Both these suppositions, mdeed, are in- 
credible. But if a nuui should even drop the term Nature 
[as an efficient power], and should speak of these things as 
natural, even then it would be ridiculous to afGrm at the 
some time that the ports of the whole ore in their nature 
subject to change, and at the same time to be surprised or 
Taxed as if something were happening contrary to nature 
particalorly as the dissolution of things is into thoae things 
of which each thing is composed. For there is either a dis- 
persion of the elements out of which everything has been 
Cuinpuunded. or a change from the solid to the earthy and 
from the airy to the oeriol, so tlmt these ports are taken back 
into the universal reuson, whether this at certain periods is 
coueiimed by fire or renewed by eternal changes. And do 
not imagine that the solid and the airy port belong tu thee 
&om the time of generation. Fur oil this received its occni' 
tatm only yesterday and the day bufore, as one may say, &oni 
the food and the air which is inspired. This, then, which 
liH recuived [the accretion], changes, nut that which th; 
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mother brought forth. But suppose that this [which thy 
mother brought forth] implicates thee Tory much with that 
other part, which has the peculiar quality [of change], this 
is nothing in fact in the way of objectioa to what ie said.' 

8. When thou hast assumed those naraos, good, modee^ 
true, rational, a man of equanimity, and magnanimous, take 
oaro that thou doBt not change these names; njid if thou 
sbonldst loBO them, quickly return to them. And remember 
that the term Rational was intended to signify a discrimi- 
nating attention to every BOToral thing and freedom fmm 
negligence ; and that Equanimity is the voluntary acceptance 
of the things which are assigned to tliee by the common 
natnre ; and that Magnanimity is the elevation of the in- 
telligent part above the pleasurable or painftil sensations of 
the AcrIi, and above that poor thing called fame, and death, 
and all such things. If, then, thou maintainest thyself in the 
possession of these names, without desiring to be called by 
these names by others, thou wilt be another person and wilt 
enter on another life. For to coutinue to be such as thou 
hast hitherto been, and to be torn in pieces and defiled in 
eueh a life, is the character of a very stupid man and one 
overfond of his life, and like those half-devoured fighters with 
wild beasts, who though covered with wounds and gore, still 
intreat to be kept to the following day, though they will be 
e^oBed in the same state to the same claws and bites.' 
Therefore fis thyself in the possession of these few names; 
and if thou art able to abide in them, abide as if thou wast 

' Tlie end of Ibia aeclion Is per})apa corrapt Tlio meBning is verj 
flJiBCuro. I liavo given that meiiiiing wMcli appoara to be consiatont 
with the whole argnment. The eropemr here maintuioa that the 
CBaenlial part of man is QQchaogcablc, and that the other parts, if thej 
diBUge or pt-riah, do not affect that which raoUy conatitutea the man. 
8ao thePhilusophjof ADtoninnB,p.47,no[el3. SchulUB Huppotied "tbf 
mother" to mean natare, ^ <p6ai!. Bui 1 doubt ahout tliat 

■ Boe Beneca, Epp. 70, on thcaa exhihiUouft vliiuh amuBGd the poopI« 
at those days. These fightera were tho Bestlnrii, some of wliom m^ 
hare been crimiaak, but even if tliey were, the exhibition was cqnol]! 
oliaruotoriiitic of the depraved habits of the spectators. 
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temored to certaia islands of the Happy.' But if thoa ^ha!t 
porcciTe that thoa follost out of thom and doet not muintiun 
thy hold, go courageously into some nook where thou shalt 
maintain thent, or oven depart at once from life, not in passion. 
Dot with simplicity and freedom and modesty, after doing 
thia one [laudable] thing at looet in thy life, to have gone ont 
of it thus. In order, however, to the remembrance of these 
names, it will greatly help thee, if thou romemberest the goda, 
and that thoy wish not to bo flattered, but wish all reasonable 
beings to be made like themselvea ; and if then remcmberest 
tiiat what does the work of a fig-tree is a fig-treo, and that 
what does the work of a dog is a dog, and that what does the 
work of a bee ia a boo, and that what doos the work of a man 
is a man. 

9. Mimi,' war, astonishment, torpor, slavery, will daily 
wipe out those holy principles of thine. -fHow many things 
without studying nature dost thuu imagine, and how maoy 
dost thou neglect T Bat it is thy duty so to look on and so 
to do orerything. that at the Eomo time the power of dealing 

* TLe ialanda of the Happy or the FurtunatB) Ineulte nre spoken of 
by the Greek and Konum writera. Thej were Iho alinJe of Heroes, like 
Achilles and Dtranedea, db we bco in the Swljon of Haniindius and 
Anatogitnii. Serlorius lieHrd of tlm islands at Cudix from some aailora 
wba had been thi're, sod Jie had a wittb (o go and live in tlieni und rest 
fiom his truablen. (Plutarch, Bertorius:. o. S.) In the Odjaaey, Preleua 
told HtmelauB that he ehoald not die in Argoa, bni be removed to 
• pbue tX the hoandui}' of tlie earth where RhadjuDuithoa dwelt : 
(Od7we7.IT. 505.) 

For there in Booth uiiui'b life is easiest: 
Nor snow nor ra<;ing stortn nur min W there, 
But aver gently hreuthins galea ofZepliyr 
OecaQOB Beltds Up to gladden mail. 
It i* certain tliat the writer of the Oilyaeey only follows somo ')lil 
lagcod without liaving any knowledge of any pluco which corrcspooda 
bi hit descriplioD. The two isliiDds which Surtoriua heard of luny be 
Uad«iis and the adjiioeiit island. CoDipHre Pindnr, 01. n. 129. 

* Carais miDJi-ctared >tT(ro[ "hatred" in pWe of Mimt, KuDum ^ixjt 
■n which iH'tiun and geBticulation were uU or nearly all. 

* This u corrupt. Sue the ediliou of Suhultz, 
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with oircumfitanccB is perfected, and tbo con templet tive faculty 
is eieruisod, aud the coufiiiencc which camoB fxom the know- 
ledge of each geverul thing iB maiutaiited without showing it, 
but yet not concealed. Fur when wilt thou enjoy simplici^ 
when gravity, and when the knowledge uf every several thing, 
both what it is in anbataace, and what place it has in the 
univereo, and how long it is formed to eiiRt and of what 
things it is compounded, and to whom it can belong, and who 
are able both to give it and take it away ? 

10. A spider is proud when it has CBUght a fly, and another 
when he has cnught a poor hare, and mtothsr when he has 
taken a little fish in a net, and another when be has taken 
wild boars, and another when he has taken bears, and another 
when he has taken Sarmatians. Are not these robbers, if 
thou examiuest their opinions ? 

1 1. Acquire the contemplative way of seeing bow all things 
change into one another, and constantly attend to it, and 
eierciee thyself about this part | of philosophy]. For nothing 
is so much adapted to produce maguanimitj. Such a man 
has put off the body, and as be Bees that ho must, no one 
knows how soon, go away from among men and leave every- 
thing here, he gives himself up entirely to just doing in all 
bis actions, and in everything else that happens ho reBigns 
himself to the universal nature. But as to what any man 
shall eay or think about him or do against him, ho never 
even thinks of it, being bimeelf contented with these two 
things, with acting justly in what ho now does, and being 
satisfied with what is now assigned to him ; and bo lays aside 
aU distracting and busy pursuits, and desires nothing else 
than to accomplish the straight course through the law,' and 
by accomplishing the straight course to follow God. 

12. What need is there of suspicious fear, since it is in 
thy power to inquire what ought to be done ? And if thoo 

' Marcua meauE to sb; t)iat conqueroTEi me tobbcra. He himselt 
waited Bguinat Sarmatiuna. and was a rubber, aa he says, like the rart. 
Bat cumpaie the life of AvidiuH Cassius, c. 1, bj Vulcatiua. 

< Bf Uie law, he meonij the itiviae law, obedience fai the will of Qo^ j 
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laSMt clur, go by tliis way content, without tonung back: 
Imt if thou dost not see clear, atup and tako tho beet BdviBere. 
Pat if any other things oppose thea, go on dccording to thy 
lowers with dno consideration, keeping to that which appears 
> be just. For it is best to reach this object, and if thou 
ost &il, let thy failure be in attempting this. He \vho 
dlowB reason in all things is both txanqoil and active at the 
une time, and also cheerful and collected. 

13. Inquire of thyself as soon as thou wakcst from sleep 
rhether it will make any difference to thee, if another does 

fehat is just and right. It will moke no dificrunce. (vi. 32; 
a. 55.) 

Thou hast not forgott«n, I suppose, that those who assume 
[ ftrrogont airs in bestowing their praise or blame on others, 
' ue such as they are at bed and at board, and thou host not 
what thoy do, and what they avoid and what they 
nmne, and how they steal and how thoy rob, nut with hands 
ndfeet, but with their most valuable part, by means of which 
ere is produced, wheu a man chooses, fidelity, modesty, 
nth, law, a good daemon [happiness] ? (vii. 17.) 

14. To ber who gives and takes hack all. to nature, the 
ID who is instructed and modest says. Give what thou wilt ; 
ke back what thou wilt. And he says this not.proudly, but 

ibediently and well pleased with her. 

15. Short is the little which remains to thee of life. Live 
on B mountain. For it makes no difibrouce whether a man 

SffiS there or here, if he lives everywhere in tho world as in 
■tKte [political community]. Let men see, let them know 
,TC»1 man who lives according to nature. If they cannot 
ndure him, let them kill him. Fur that is better than to 
in UiDS [as men do]. 

16. No longer talk at all about tho kind of man that a good 
Ian ODght to bo, but be such. 

17. Constantly coutemphite the whole of time and the 
tole of substance, and consider that all individual things as 
nibetance arc a groin of a fig, and as tu time, the turning 

•f a ginilut. 
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18. Look at everything that tixiBt^, and obserre that it il 
already in disaolation and in change, and as it were patre&o- 
tion or dispersion, or that everything is so conBtitutnd bf 
aataro aa to die. 

19. Oonsidor what men aro when they aro eating, sleeping 
genorating, casing thcmsolTcs and so furth. Then what kind 
of men they are when they are imperions'j' and arrogant, oi 
angry and scolding from their olovatod place. But a ebort 
time ago to how many they were slaves and for what things; 
and after a little time consider in what a condition they will 
be. 

20. That is for the good of caeh thing, which the univeraal 
nature brings to each. And it ia lor its good at the tima 
when nature brings it, 

21. '' The earth loves the shower ;" and " the solemn aetlar 
loves :" and the universe loves to make whatever is about lo 
be. I say then to the uiiiverse, that 1 love as thou lovest. 
And is not this too said, that " this or that loves [is wont] to 
bo produced?'" 

22. Either thou livest here and hast already accustomed 
thyself to it, or thou art going away, and this was thy own 
will ; or thou art dying and hast discharged tby duty. Bat 
besides these things there is nothing. Be of good ohser, 

23. Let this always bo plain to thee, that this piece of 
land is liko any other ; and that all things hero are the saioe 
with things on the top of a mountain, or on the sea-shore, oi 
wherever thou chooaest to be. Fc)r thoa wilt find just what 

' Thoie worcia are from Enripidea. Tliej aro cited by Aristotle, Elbio. 
Nicom. Tin. 1. AtbeaiHus (xm. 296.) and Slobieiia quota semi 
onmplcte linefl beginning Ipq ^k tuSpau yd!a. Tlicre ia a aiimliu 
fragment of Aeaohylus, DunBides, albo quoted by AtheiUEos. 

It vRB the lesliion of the B Utita to work on the meanings of woidji 
So Antoninus bere takes the verb (nXri, " loves," which Ijaa Also Uw 
sense of "ia wont," "uses," and the like. He linds in the conuuan 
language of maakind a philoaophical tmth. and. most great trutba an 
reued in the Dommon lang^nago of life ; some underslund them, tail 
■t peopla nttei them without kuuwiug bow much tlii^ mcaiv 
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kto Mys, Dnelling within the walls of ft city as in a 
hepfaord's fold on a mountain. [Tbe three last words are 
nitted in tho tranGlittion.]"' 
24. What ia my roling faculty now to me? and of what 
tore am I now making it ? and fi>r what purpose am I now 
ing it ? is it void of understanding ? is it loosed and rent 
under from social life ? is it melted into and mixed with 
Q poor flesh so as to move together with it ? 
- 20. He who fiies from his master is a runaway ; but the 
Ikw is master, and he who breaks the law is a runaway. 
hni he also who is grieved or angry or afruid,| is dissatisfied 
" " ig has been or ia or shall be of the tilings 
iriiich are appointed by him who roles all things, and he is 
*w, and assigns to every man what ia fit. He then who 

r is grieved or is angry is a runaway." 
. 36. A man deposits seed in a womb and goes away, and 
jother cause takes it, and lattours on it and mokes a 
jtald. What a thing from such a material 1 Again, the 
Sold passes food down through tbe throat, and then another 
B it and makes perception and motion, and in fine 
> and strength and other things ; how many and buw 
Observe then the things which are produced in 
1 hidden way, and see the power just as we sec the 
r which carries things downwards and upwards, not with 
6 eyes, bat still no less plainly, (vii. 75.) 
' S7. Constantly consider how all things such as they now 
te, in time past also were ; and consider that they will be 
ke aame again. And place before thy eyes entire dramua 
ad stages of tbe same form, whatever thon hast learned from 
^ experience or from older history ; for example, the whole 
>iiit of HodrianuB, and the whole court of Antoninus, and 
le whole court of Philippns, Alexander, Croesus ; for all those 
Vn Bueh dronuM as we see now, only with different actors. 

* PUlu, Tlient. IT'I D. B, But oinipare the original witli the n» 
■t AntonicDs liiis luiuio of it, 

" AatDnintu is here playing on tho etymology of ri,iO!, Ian, aatiign- 
{■t, that which a^i^ns C'^/*"} to every luhd his iHirti.ui. 
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28. Imagiiia every man who is grieved at anything or dis- 
oontonted to be like a pig which is eacrificed and kicks Mid 



Like thie pig also is he who on liia bed in silence lamenta 
the bonds in which we are held. And consider that only to 
the rational animal is it given to follow Toluntarily wlut 
happens; but eimply to follow is a necessity imposed on aU. 

2'3. Severally on the occasion of everything that thou doest, 
panse asd ask thyself, if death is a droadfal thing because it 
deprives thee of this. 

30. When thou art offended at any man's fault, forthwilb 
turn to thyself and reflect in what like manner thou dost ea 
thyself; for example, in thinking that money is a good 
thing, or pleasure, or a bit of reputation, and the like. For 
by attending to this thou wilt q^uickly forget thy anger, if 
this consideration also is added, that the man ia compelled; 
for what else could he do? or, if thou art able, take &m^ 
from him the oompulaion. 

31 . When thou hast seen Satjron " tho Socratic.f think of 
either Eutyches or Hymen, and when thou Last seen En* 
phrates, think of EutyeLion or Silvonus, and when thou 
hast seen Alciphron tiiink of Tropaeophoms, and when, thoa 
hast seen Xenophon think of Crito" or Severua, and whM 
thou hast looked on thyself, think of any other Caesar, and 
in the case of every one du iii like manner. Then let this 
thought be in thy mind, Where then are those men ? No- 
where, or nobody knows where. For thus continuously thoB 
wilt look at human tilings as smoke and nothing at allj 
especially if thou reflectest at the same time that what hai 
once changed will never exist again in the infinite duration 

" Mblhing ia kaown ot Sntylon or SatyriDn; nor, I believe, d 
Entyclicia or Uymon. Euphiutea id honourably mcntiotied by Epicteta 
(ni. 15, 8; lY. 8, 17;. Pliny (Epp. 1. 10), spcata very higbly of his. 
He obbiined the periaiaaioa of the Emperor LIndrian tti drink poiiOQ, 
•"••iiBa he WHH old and ia bad lienltli (Dion Caaaiua, G9, o. 8), 

'^ Orilo is Lhe friend of Sonatea ; and he was, it fippearg. nlso a Mend 
of Senophon. When tlie emperor B»ys "Mea" (.'^Oi ^ ^lo«* xt 
tuean with ttie tjee. 
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of time. Bnt thou, in what a brief space of time i§ tby 
existence ? And why art thou not content to pass through 
this short time in an orderly way ? What mattor and oppor- 
toniCy [for thy activity] art thou avoiding ? For what else 
are all these things, except exercises for the reason, when it 
bms TOwed carefiilly and by esamination into their nature 
tile things which happen in life? Persevere then nntil then 
■halt have made these things thy own, as the stomach which is 
streogthenod makes all things its own, as the blazing Are 
makes flame and brightness out of everything that is thrown 

33. Let it not be in any man's power to say truly of thee 
tliat thou art not simple or that thou art not good ; but let 
hiia be a liar whoever shall think anything of this kind about 
tbee; and this is altogether in tLy power. For who is he 
tbttt shall hinder thee from being good and simple? Do 
ftoa only determine to live no longer, unless thou shall be 
SDoh. For neither does reason allow [thee to live], if tbon 
■It not such." 

33. What is that which as to this material [onr life] can 
be done or said in the way most conformable to reason. For 
whatever this may be, it is in thy power to do it or to say 
it, and do not make excuses that thou art hindered. Thou 
wilt Dot oease to lament till thy mind is in sach a condition 
that, what Imiiry is to those who enjoy plcawnre, soch shall 
be to thee, in the matter which is subjected and pro- 
■ented to thee, tho doing of the things which are conformable 
lo man's constitution ; for a man ongbt to consider as on 
.cqj^jment everything which it is in his power to do ao> 
to his own nature. And it is in his power every- 
Now, it is not given to a cylinder to move every- 
I^ its own motion, nor yet to water nor to fire, nor to 
else which is governed by nature or an irrational 
for the things which chock them and stand in the way 
are many. But intelligcni^e and rpjison are able to go 
trough everything that opposes them, and in such manner 
" Compire Kpictetui, i. 29, 20. 
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BE tliey are formed liy natare aad as thoy choose, Plioe 
bofore thy eyes this faciKtj with which the leaBoa will be 
carried through all things, as fire npwarde, as a etono down- 
wards, as a cylinder down an inclined Biu'faee, and seek for 
nothing further. For all other obstacles either afl'ect lie 
body only which is a dead thing; or, except through opinion 
and the yielding of the reason itself they do not crush nor do 
any harm of any kind ; for if they did, he who felt it would 
immediately become had. Now, in the case of oil things 
which have a certain constitution, whatever harm may 
happen to any of tbcm, that which is so affected becomes 
coneequontly woree ; but in the like case, a man becomes 
both better, if one may say so, and more worthy of praise by 
making a right use of those accidents. And finally remem- 
ber that nothing hanoB Lim who is really a citizen, which 
doea not harm the state ; nor yet does anything harm the 
state, which does not haria law [order] ; and of these things 
which are called nuBfortniios not one harms law. What then 
does not harm law does not harm either state or citizen. 

34. To him who ia penetrated by true principles even 
the briefest precept is sufficient, and any common precept, to 
remind him that he should be free from grief and fear. For 
,™.plo- 

Leaves, some the iriiid scatters on the gcoand — 

Leaves, also, are thy children ; and loaves, too, are they who 
cry out OS if they were worthy of credit and bestow their 
praise, or on the contrary curse, or secretly blame and sneer; 
and leaves, in like manner, are those who shall receive end 
transmit a man's fame to aftor-timos. For all such things 
as these " are produced in the season of spring," as the poet 
says ; then the wind casts them down ; then the forest pro- 
duces other leaves in their places. But n brief existence is 
common to all things, and yet thou avoidest and pursuest all 
things ae if they would be eternal. A little timo, and thon 
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dialt close thy eyes ; and him wlio has attended thee to thy 
grave Hjioth<;r sutin will lament. 

35. The healthy eye ought to see all visible thingB aad 
not to say, I wish for green things ; for this is the Qondition 
of a diseased eye. And the healthy hearing and Gmelling 
ought to bo ready to perceive oU that can be heard and 
smelled. And the healthy stomaeh ought to bo with respect 
to all food jnst as the mill with respect to all things which 
it is formed to grind. And accordingly the healthy imder- 
Btftnding onght to be prepared for every thing which happens; 
but that which says. Let my dear children live, and let all 
m^l praise whatever I may do, is on eye which seeks for 
green things, or toeth which seek for soft things. 

36. There is no man bo fortunate that there shall not be 
by him when he is dying some who are pleased with what is 
going to happen." Suppose that he was a good and wise 
mftD, will there not be at lost auiue one to say to himself, 
Xiot OB at last breathe freely being relieved trom this school- 
nuster 9 It JB true that he was hareh to none of us, but I 
perceived that he tacitly uondemnB us. — This is what is said 
of a good man. .Bnt in our own case how many other things 
ftre there for which there are many who wish to get rid of 
US. Thou wilt consider this then when thou art dying, and 
thon wilt depart more contentedly by reflecting thus : I am 
going away from such a life, in which even my associates in 
behalf of whom I have striven so mnch, prayed, and cared, 
Ibemselvea wish me to depart, hoping perchance to get some 
little advantage by it Why then should a man cling to a 
longer stay here ? Do not however for *liia reason go away 
lees kindly disposed to them, but preserving tby own 
cluracter, and friendly and benevolent and mild, and en the 
other band not as if thou wast torn away ; but as when a man 
dies a quiet death, the poor suul is easily separated from the 
body, 8Dch also ought thy dep»rture from men to be, for 

>■ He aaja mudv. but iia Iiq afGims in utbtr plnova thai iteatli ia no 
flril, ho must mean wliat others mij oall im evil, and im meBUs oal} 
* what ii going U> bHpjHjQ," 
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nature nnitcd thoe to them and associated thee. B 
she now (liesolvo the union ? Well, I am eeparated i 
kinamen, not huwever dragged resisting, but withon 
pulsion; for this too is one of the things accorc 
nature, 

37. Aocuittom thyself as much as possible on the o 
of anything being done by any person to inquire wi 
self. For what ol^ject is this man doing thia? bat beg 
thyself, and examine thyself first. 

3S. Bememfaer that this which puUs the etrings 
thing which is hidden within : this is the power of 
aion, this is life, this, if one may so say, is man. ] 
templating thyself neyor include the vessol which Bm 
thee and these iiiBtrumoiits which are attached about i 
they are like to Bu axe, differing only in this that thi 
to the body. For indeed there is no more use in thei 
without the cause which moTes and checks them thai 
weaver'a shuttle, and the writer's pen and the 
whip." 



' See " The Philoeophy of Antonius," 
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rESE are the proportiea of the rational sonl : it seea 
itself^ annljsoa itaelf, and maksH itself Each ae it 
ohooBes ; the fruit which it bears itself enj'oya — for the ftniti* 
of plants and that in animola \rhich corresponde to fruits 
odieis enjoy — it obtains its own end, wherever the limit of 
life maj bo fixed. Not as in a dance and in a play and in 
Boch like things, where the whole action is incomplete, if 
Miythiag cuts it short ; but in oTcry part and wherever it 
may be stopped, it mokes what hae been set before it fidl and 
complete, bo that it can say, I have what is my own. And 
further it traverses the whole universe, and the snrrunnding 
ncanm, and surveys its form, and it eitonda itself into the 
infinity of time, and embraces and comprehends the' peri- 
odical renovation of all things, and it comprehends that those 
who come after us will see nothing new, nor have those 
before ns seen anything more, bot in a manner he who is 
forty years old, if he has any nnderEtnnding at all, has seen 
ly virtue of the uniformity that prevails all things which 
have been and all that will be. This too is a property of 
the rational soul, love of one's neighbour, and truth and 
iiiodeGly, and to value nothing more than itself, which is also 
tbe property of Law.' Thus then right reaaon differs not at 
■U from the reason of justice. 

3. Thon wilt set little value on pleasing song and dancing 
U)d the pancratium, if thou wilt distribute the melody of tha 
voioe into its several sounds, and ash thyself as to each, if 
thon art mastered by this ; for thou wilt bo prevented by 
■bune fh^m oufeseing it : and in the matter of dancing, if 
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at each moTemout and attitude thon wilt do the Bame; ud 
tiie like also ia tho matter of the pancratiam. In all Uiingi, 
then, except virtno and tho acts of virtue, remember to app^ 
thyseU to their Bcveial parts, and hy this diTieion to oome to 
value them littlo : and apply this rule also to thy whole 
life. 

3, What a soul that is which is ready, if at any moment it 
must bo aeparatod from tho body, and ready either to he 
eitinguiahcd or dispersed or continue to eiiet ; but so that 
this readinesB comes from a man's own judgment, not from 
mere obstinacy, as with tho Christians,' hut considerately 
and with dignity and in a way to persuade another, without 
tragic show. 

4. Have I done something for the general interest? Well 
then I have had my reward. Let this always be present to 
thy mind, and ne^er stop [doing such good]. 

6. What is thy art ? to te good. And how ia this aceon> 
plished well except by general principles, some about the 
nature of the umverse, and others about the proper constitu- 
tion of man 1 

6. At first tragedies were brought on the stage as means of 
renunding men of the things which happen to them, and that 
it is according to nature for things to happen so, and that, if 
you are delighted with what is shown on the stage, yon should 
not be troubled with that which takes place on the larger 
stage. For you see that those things must he accomplished 
thus, and that even they hear them who cry out' "0 
Cithaoron." And, indeed, some things are said well by 
the dramatic writers, of which kind is the following 
especially : — 

Me and my diildren if the gods negleot, 
This has its reaean too.' 

■ See the Life of Antoninus. Tim ia the only passnge in whid: 
the emperor x^eaks of the Olirietians. Eplotetaa (n. T> S) tH UM then 
Galilaei. 

* Sophocles, Oedipus Bei, 
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it clisfe Bnd &«t at that which hi 



Life's liHrveat reap tike the wheat'n &aitfiil ear. 
And other things of the same kiucl. 

After tragodj the old comedy was introduced, which had k 
migiBtenal frcfidom of speech, and bj its very pliiinness of 
■peftking was useful in reminding men to beware of 
inaolonce; and for this purpose too Diogenes used to take 
from these wriitirs. 

But as to the middle comedy which came next, observe 
what it was, and t^ain, for what object the new comedy was 
introduced, which gradually suiilc down into a mere mimic 
uti£ce. That some good things are said even by these 
writers, everybody knows: but the whole plan of snch 
poetry and dramaturgy, to what end does it look 1 

7. How plain does it appear that there is not another 
condition of life so well suited for philosophizing as this in 
which thou now happonest to be. 

8. A branch cut off from the adjacent branch most of 
necessity be cut off from the whole b'ee also. So too a nun 
when he is separated from another man hoe fallen off from 
the whole social community. Now as to a branch, another 
eats it off, bat a man by his own act separates himself frK)m 
fais neigbboor when he hatca him and turns away from him, 
and he docs not know that he bos at the same time cut 
himself off from the whole social system. Yet he has this 
privilege certainly from Zeus who framed society, for it is in 
our power to grow again to that which is near to ns, and 
again to become a port which helps to make up the whole. 
However, if it often happona, this kind of separation, it makes 
it difficult for that which detackea itself to be brought to 
nnity and to bo restored to its former condition. Finally, 
the branch, which from the first grew together with the tree, 
kud has continued to have one life with it, is not like that 
which after being cut off i& then ingrafted, for this is »om^ 
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thing like wluit tLe gardeners menu when they say that it 
growa with the reet of the tree, butt that it has not the Eome 
mind with it. 

9. As those who try to etand in thy way when thou art 
proceeding according to right reason, will not be able to 
tnm thee aside from thy proper action, so neither let them 
drive thee from thy benevolent feelings towards them, but be 
on thy guard equally in both matters, nut onlj in the matter 
of steady judgment and taction, but also in the matter of 
gentleness towards those who try to hinder or otherwise 
trouble thee. For this also is a weakness, to be vexed at 
them, as well as to be diverted from thy course of action and 
to give way through fear ; for both are equally deserters 
from theii post, the man who does it through fear, and the 
man who is ojienatod from him who is by nature a Vinpman 
and a friend. 

10. There is no nature which is inferior to art, for the 
arts imitate the natures of things. But if this is so, that 
nature which is the most perfect and the m<JBt comprehenflive 
of all natures, cannot fall short of the sVill of art. Saw all 
arts do the inferior things for the sake of the superior ; there- 
fore the tmiversal nature does so too, And, indeed, hence is 
the origin of justice, and in justice the other virtues have 
their fonndation : for justice will not bo observed, if we 
either care for middle things [things indifferent], or are easily 
deceived and careless and changeable, (y. 16. 30 ; vii. 55,) 

11. If the things do not come to thee, the pursuits and 
avoidances of which disturb thee, still ia a mimiier thoD 
goest to them. Let then thy jadgment about them bo at rest, 
and they will remain quiet, and thou wilt not be seen either 
pursuing or avoiding. 

12. The spherical form of the soul maintains its figure, 
Then it is neither extended towards any object, Dor contracted 
inwards, nor dispersed nor sinks down, but is illuminated by 
light, by which it sees the truth, the truth of all things and 
the truth that is in itself, (vin. 41. i5, xn. Z.) 

13. tjuppose any man shall despise me. Let him look % 
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himself But I wiU look to this, that I bo not 
disooTored doing or saying anything dcBcrviug of contempt. 
Shall any man hate mo ? Lot him look to it. Bnt I will bo 
mild uid benevolent towards every man, and ready to show 
even him bie mistake, not reproachfully, nor yet as uinking ft 
display of my endurance, but nobly and honestly, like the 
great Phooion, nulesa indeed he only assmuLHl it. For the 
interior [porta] ought to be such, aud a man ought to bo Been 
by the gods neither dissatisfied with anything nor complnining. 
For what evil ie it to thee, if thou art now doing what is 
agreeable to thy own nature, and ait eatiafied with that whiob 
at this moment is suitable to the nature of the oniverse, since 
thoa art a human being placed at tlty post in order that what 
ia for the common advantage may be done in some way ? 

14. Men despise one another and &tter one another j and 
men wish to raise themselves above one another, and CFOuch 
before one another. 

15. How unsound and insincere ia he who says. I have 
detennincd to dc&l with thee in a fair way.— What art thon 
doing, man? There is no occasion to give this notice. It 
will soon show itself by acts. The voice ought to bo plainly 
written on the forehead. Such bs a man's character is,! he 
immediately shows it in bis cyoa, just as he who is beloved 
forthwith reads everything in the eyes of lovers. The man 
who ie honest and good ought to be exactly like a man who 
■mellB strong, so tliat the bystander as soon as he comes near 
Hm must smell whether ho choose or not. Bat the afEecto- 
tion of simplicity is like a crooked etick.' Nothing is more 
disgraceful than a wollisb friendship [false friendship]. 
Avoid this most of all. The good and simple and benevolent 
show all these things iu the) oyos, aud there is no 
mistaking. 

■ Instead of o-icEiX^ii? Rnumaiae reads •thiiiB'Ii. There ia a GiCck 
[Vovutb, anaitBir li\<it aiitfTror' opdir : " Vuu oinuut uiake a. cnvketl 
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16. As to living in the best way, this power is in the ■ 
if it be indifferent to thiags which aro indifterent, ^^ 
wUl be indifferent, if it looks on each of these thin^ 
separately and all together, and if it romembera that not otie 
of them prodaces in ub an opiaion about itself, nor cornea to 
iu ; but these things remain immoToahle, and it ie we 
ourselves who prtiduue the judgments about them, and, as we 
may say, write them in ourselves, it being in our jMiwer not 
to write them, and it being in our power, if perchance tliese 
judgments have imperceptibly got admission to our minds, to 
wipe them out; and if we remember also that such attention 
will only bo for a short time, and then life will be at an end. 
Besides, what trouble is there at all in doing this? For if 
these things are according to nature, rejoice in thom, and 
they will be easy to thee : hut if contrary to nature, seek 
what is conformable to thy own nature, aaid strive towaria 
this, even if it bring no reputation ; for every man is allowed 
to sock his o>vn good. 

17. Consider whence each thing is come, and of what it 
consists,! and into what it changes, and what kind of a thii^ 
it will bo when it has changed, and that it will sustain 

18. [If any have offemlod (gainst thee, consider first]; 
What is my relation to men, and that wc are made for one 
another ; and in another respect, I was made to be set over 
them, as a ram over the flock or a hull over the herd. But 

oiinB the matter from first principles, from this : If all 

I things are not mere atoms, it is nature which orders all 

r things : if this is so, the inferior things exist for the sake of 

ib.e superior, and those for the sake of one another, (ii. 1 ; 

IX. 39; V. IG; in. 4.) 

Second, consider what kind of men they are at table, in bed, 

and so forth: and particularly, under what compulsions in 

respect of opinions they are ; and as to their acts, consider 

with what pride they do what they do. (vni. 14; xx. 34.) 

Third, that if men do rightly what they do, we ought not 

be displeased; but if thoy do not righi 
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Ukj do BO involuntarily and in ignorance. For as ereif 
■Bill is imwilliugly deprived of tha truth, ao also is it unwill- 
in^y deprived of the power of behaving to eacli mnu accord- 
ii^ to Ilia deserts. Acconlinglj men arc pained when they ore 
Oftlled unjust, ungrateful, and greedy, and in a word wrong- 
doers to their neighboura, (vn. 62, 63 ; n. 1 ; vu, 26 ; 
nn. 29.) 

Foorth, conBider lliat thou also doest many tlunga wrong, 
and that thou art a man like otbers ; and even if thou dost 
abstain &om certain faults, still thou host the disposition to 
oommit them, though either through cowardice, or concern 
about reputation or some such mean motive, thou dust abstain 
from snch faults, (i. IT.) 

Fifth, consider that thou dost not even understand whether 
men are doing wrong or not, for many things ore done with a 
oertain reference tocircumstances. And in short, a man must 
leom a great deal to enable him to pass a correct judgment 
on another man's acta. (ix. 38 ; rv. 51.) 

Sixth, consider when thou art much vexed or grieved, that 
man's life is only a moment, and after a short time we are all 
laid out dead. (vn. 5S ; iv. 48.) 

Seventh, that it is not men's acts which disturb us, for those 
■cte have their foundation in men's ruling principles, but it is 
onr own opinions which disturb us. Take away these opinions 
then, and resolve to dismiss thy Judgment about an act as if 
it were something grievous, and thy anger is gone. How 
thrai shall I take away these opinions ? By reflecting that no 
wrongful act of another brings sbame on tboo : for unless that 
which is shameful is alone bod, thou also must of necessity do 
many things wrong, and become a robber and everything else. 
{». 25; Yii. 16.) 

Eighth, consider how much more pain is brought on us by 
tha auger and yozatioa caused by such acts than by the acta 
themeelvea, at which we are angry and veiod. (iv. 89. 49; 
TII.24.) 

Ninth, ooosidcr that a good disposition is invincible, if it 
be genuine, and not an affectod smile and acting a port Fur 
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what will the most violent mnn do to thee, if thoa oontinneel 
tu be of a kind disjineitioD towards him, and if, as oppurtimi^ 
oSera, thou gontly ndmonisheat him and calmlj' cotrcctest his 
errors at the very time wheu he is trying to do thee harm, 
eaying. Not bo, my child : we are conetitnted by nature for 
Bometfaiug else : I ehall certainly net he injured, but thou art 
injuring thyself, my child. — And ehow him with gentle tact 
and by general principleB thnt this is so, and that eves bees 
do not do as ho does, nor any animals which are formed by 
nature to he gregarious. And thou must do this neither with 
any double meaning nor in the way of reproach, bat t^ectuHi- 
ately and without any rancour in thy soul ; and not as if thon 
wert lecturing him, nor yet that any bystnnder may admire, 
but either when he is alone, and if others are present * •,' 

Kemember these nine roles, as if thou hadat received them 
as a gift from the Muses, and begin at last to be a man while 
thou livest. But thou must equally avoid flattci'ing men and 
being vexed at thent, for both are unsocial and load ta harm. 
And let this truth be present to theo in tlie Gxcitement of 
anger, that to be moved by paBsiua is not manly, but Ibai 
mildness and gcstlencss, as they are more agreeable to 
human nature, so also arc thoy more manly; aud he who 
possesses these qualities possesses strength, nerves and 
courage, and not the man who is subject to fits of passion and 
discontent For in the same degree in which a man's misdia 
nearer to freedom from all passion, in the same degree also is 
it nearer to strength : and as the sense of pain is a charao- 
teristic of weakness, so also ia anger. For he who yields to 
pain and he who yields to anger, both are wounded aud both 
submit. 

But if thou wilt, receive bIso a tenth present from the leader 
of tho [Mnses Apollo], and it ia this — that to esi>ect bad men 
not to do wrong is madncsB, for he who espccts this dosirea 
an impossibility. But to allow men to behave bo to others, 
and to expect them not to do theo any wrong, is irrationkl 
and tyrannical. 

' It appeare tliat Ibcni ia a deAist in tho text htm. 
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19. There are four principal aburratiouH of the Buperioi 
fiicultf against which thou shouldat be constantly on thy guu^ 
ud when thou hast detected them, thou eUouldBt wipe them 
oat and say on each occasion thus : this thought is not neces* 
Bary : tbia tends tu destruj social union : this which thou art 
going to say comefi not from the real thoughts ; for thou 
shonldat consider it among the most absurd of things for a 
sum not to speak &om his real thoughts. But the fourth is 
when thou shalt reproach thyself for anything, for this is an 
evidence of the diriner part within thee being overpowered 
and yielding to the lees honuurabla and to the perishable part, 
the body, and to its gross pleasures, (it, 2i; n. 16.) 

20. Thy aerial part and all the fiery parts which ar? 
mingled in thee, though by nature they have an upward ten- 
dency, still in obedience to tko disposition of the universe 
they are overpowerod here in the compound mass [the body]. 
And also the whole of the earthy part in thoo and the watery, 
thongh their tendency is downward, still are raised np and 
oooupy a position which is not their natural one. In this 

oner then the elemental pai'te obey the universal, for 
when they have been fixed in auy place perforce they remain 
there nntil again the universal shall sound the signal for dia- 
•olntion. Is it not then strange that thy intelligent part only 
should be disobedient and discontented with its own place ? 
And yet no force is imposed on it, but only those things which 
e conformable to its nature : still it docs not submit, but ia 
earned in the opposite direction. For the movement towards 
iqjustioe and intemperance aud to anger and grief and fear is 
oothing else than the act of one who deviates from nature. 
And also when the ruliug faculty is discontentod with any- 
thing that happens, then too it deeerts its post : for it is con- 
Btitated fur piety and reverence towards the gods no less than 
for jnatiee. For those qualities also are comprehended undei 
the generic term of contentment with the constitution ol 
things, and indeed they are prior" to acts of justice. 

The word tittrpirtpa, whifh ia here tranalBlcd " prior," miiy »l»r 
Hit 'lapLTiat:" Mt Antonimu mum* to my Urat plet; anil n 
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21. He who has not one Eind always the sacio object in life, 
cannot be one and the same all throngh hia life. But what 
I have said is not enough, unleEs this also ie added, what thii 

t oTight to be. For as there is not the Bame opinion 
about all the things which in some way or other «re con- 
aidered by the majority to be good, but only about some cei' 
tain things, that is. things which concern the conunon 
interest ; so also ought we to propose to ourselves an object 
which shall bo of a common kind [social] and political. Pm 
be who directs all his own efforts to this object, will make all 
bis acts alike, and thus will always be the same, 

22. Think of the country mouse and of the town mous^ 
and of the alarm and trepidation of the town mouse,* 

23. Socrates used to call the opinions of the man]- by tin 
name of Lamiae, bugbears to &ighton children, 

21. The Lacedaemonians at their public spectacles used to 
Bet seats in the shade for strangers, hut themselves sat down 
anywhere, 

25. Socrates excused himself to Perdiccas'° for not going 

ot tri3 gods preceda aU virtues, and (Imt other virtues ore derived tiaa 
them, even jnatire, whicli in anotliet pnsmge (xL 10) he makes Uw 
fnandatian of all virtuea. The ancient Dotioa of justice is that of givii^ 
to every one his doe. It is cot b legal definition, as bodib have anppoMd, 
but a mnrBl rule cbicb law cannot in b!I cases enforce. Botides kw 
has its own rules, whieh are sometimes moral and sometimes imnxasl; 
but it enfoRSB them all simplj becnUBe they sio gencru] rules, and if 
It did not or could not eiiforeo them, so far Law would not be Ll«. 
Juatiee, or the doing what is juat, implies a universal rule and obedience 
to it : and as we nil live under universal Law, which commands both 
our body and our intelllgenee. and is the law of our natore, that is tbe 
law of the whnle constitDtion of maa. we uinst endeavour to discOKt 
what tliJB supreme Law is. It is tlie will of the power that rnles tlL 
By acting in olicdienoe to this will, wo do justice, and by consequeoM 
HVerything etas tlint we ought to do. 

• The story is toll by Horace ia his Sfttires (iL 6'„ and by otba* 
ance, but not better. 

*" Perhaps the cmpcroT mtirle a mistake here, for other writer* MV 
that it wsa ATohdnus, the wm of Pordiocae, who Invited Sooiatea u 
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to htm, Mjing, It is bocanHc I would Dot pcriGh by tlie trorHt 



o a favour and then bo 



ins]" there was this pre- 
3 of the men of former 



a the morning look to the 



of all ends, that ie, I would not ri 
unable to return it. 

26. In the writings of the [Ephes 
oept, uonsfautlf to think of some oi 
times who practised virtue. 

27. The PythagoreaUH bid na v. 
heavoQS that we may be reminded of thoee bodies which c 
tinually do the same things and in the same manner perform 
their work, and aleo be reminded of their purity and nudity 
For there is uo veQ over a etor. 

28. Consider what a man Socrates was when he dressed 
him wl f in a skin, after Xanthippe had taken his cloak and 
gone out, and what Socrates said to his friends who wci'e 
sahamed of him and drew back from him when they saw him 
dr^wed thus. 

29. Neither in writing nor in reading wilt thou bo able to 
lay down rules for others before thou shalt have first learned 
lo obey rules thyself. Much more is this so in life, 

80. A slave thou art : free spech is nut for thee. 

31. — —And my heart laughed within, (Od, is. 413.) 

82. And virtue they will curse speaking harsh words. 

(Hesiod, Workg and Days, 18i.) 

83. To look for the fig in winter is a madman's act : sndi 
u he who looks for his child when it is no longer allowed. 
(Epictetns, iii. 24, 87.J 

34. When a man kisses his child, said Epictetus, he should 
whisper to himself, " To-morrow perchance thou wilt die " — 
But tiiose are words of bod omen — " No word is a word oi 
bad omen," said Eptctetos, '■ which expresses any work ot 
iwtnre ; or if it is so, it is also a word of bod omen to speak 
at the ears of com being reaped." (Epictetus, iii, 24, 88.) 

36. The unripe grape, the ripe bunch, the dried grape 
•II arc changes, not into nothing, bat into something whicb 
ttdatB Dot yet. (Epictetus, m. 24.) 

u G«toker sugRealod 'Eiriioi'/iiliui' for 't^irlmr. 



Antonrnta. 



r froo will. (Epiotetiu, 



SR. No man can rob ■ 
in. 22, 105.) 

37. Epictetua also said, a man must discover an art [oi 
rules] with reEpect to giving his assent ; and in respect to 
his moTCmente he must be careful that they be made with 
regard to circumstances, that they be consistent with social 
interests, that they haye regard to the value of the object ; 
and as to sensual desire, he should altogether keep sway 
&Dm it ; and as to avoidanee [aversion] he should not show it 
with respect to any of the things which ore not in oni 
power. 

38. The dispute then, he said, is not about any commim 
matter, but about being mod or not. 

39. Socrates used to say, Wiat do you want? Souk o( 
rational men or irrational ? — Souls of rational men — Of what 
rational men? Sound or unsound? — Sound — Why then ia 
you not seek for them? — Seoaose we have them — Why thm 
do you fight and quanel ? 
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xn. 



AZiL tboBe things fit which tbou wishest to arrive by a 
circnitoBB rottd, thoa eanst have now, if thou dost not 
refuse them to thyeelf. And this means, if thoa wilt take no 
notice of all the past, and tmet the fnture to providonce, and 
direct the present only conformably to piety and justice. 
Conformably to piety, that thon mayst be content with the 
lot which is assigned to theo, for nature designed it for thee 
■od thee for it. Conformably to justice, that thou mayst 
tlways speak the truth freely and without disguise, and do 
&e things which are agreeable tA law and according to the 
worth of each. And let neither another man's wickedness 
hinder thee, nor opinion nor voice, nor yet the sonsationB of 
the poor flesh which has grown about thee ; for the passive 
put will look to this. If then, whatever the time may be 
when thou shalt be near to thy departure, neglecting every- 
thing else thou shalt respect only thy ruling faculty and the 
divinity within thee, and if thou shalt be afraid not because 
thou most some time cease to Hvo, but if thou shalt fear 
never to have begun to live according to nature — then thon 
wilt be a man worthy of the universe which has produced 
thee, and thou wilt cease to be a stronger in thy native land, 
and to wonilor at things which happen daily as if Ih^ 
were something unexpected, and to be dependent on this 
or that. 

3. God sees the minds {niling principles) of all men bared 
of the material Testure and rind aod impurities. For with his 
intellectual part alone he touches the intelligence only which 
has flowed and been derivcil &om himself into these bodies. 
And if thou also usest thyself to do this, thon wilt rid thyself 
of thy much trouble. For he wh-) regards not the poor ileah 
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which envelopes him, siiiely will aot trouble himaelf by 
looking ai'tcr raiment olid dwolling and fame and snch lik» 
exteniaiB and show. 

3. The things ore three of which thou art composed, a 
little body, a little breath [life], intelligence. Of these the 
first two are thine, so far as it is thy duty to take care of 
them ; hut the third alone ia properly thine. TIjerefore if 
thou shalt separate from thyself, that is, from thy under- 
standing, whatever otijers do or say, and whatever tbon hast 
done or said thyself, and whatever future things trouble thee 
because they may happen, and whatever in the body which 
envelopes tlioe or in the breath [life], which ia by nature 
BsBociated with the body, is attached to thee independent of 
thy will, and whatever the external circumfluent vortex 
whirls round, so that the intellectual power eiempt from the 
things of fate can live pure and free by itself doing what is 
just and accepting what happens and saying the truth : if 
thou wilt separate, I say, from this ruling faculty the things 
which are attached to it by the impressions of sense, and the 
things of time to come and of time that is past, and wilt 
make thyself like Empedocles' sphere, — 

All roanil,auii in ita joyous test reposing;' 

and if thon shalt strive to live only what is really thy life, 
that is, the preaent^thon thou wilt be able to pass that 
portion of life which remains for thee up to the time of thy 
death, free from pertui'bations, nobly, and obedient to thj 
own daemon [to the god that is within thee], (u. 13. 17; 
111.5,6; XI. 12,) 

i. 1 have often wondered how it is that every man lovei 
himself more than all the rest of men, but yet sets loss value 
on his own opinion of himeelf tban on the opinion of others, 
If then a god or a wise teacher should present himself to i 

■ TLo vene of Empedocles is currapt in Antaninae. It \uu boen 
*B8toi"d by Feyron from a. Turin MS. tliug: 
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Dum and bid him to tliiok of nothing and to design nothing 
wUich he would not oipress as Boon as be conceived it, Ls 
could not endure it even for a single day.' So mnch more 
respect have we to what our neighboure shall think of tu 
than to what we shall think of oiu'sclves. 

6. Uow caD it ho that the gods after having arranged all 
tilings well and benevolently for mankind, have overlooked 
this alone, that some men and very good men, and men who, 
ae we may say, have hod most communion with the divinity, 
and through pious acts aDd religious obttervances have been 
most intimate with the divinity, when they have once died 
should never exist again, hut should be completely eitin- 
goished? 

But if this is eo, be assured that if it ought to have been 
otherwise, the gods would have done it. For if it were just, 
it would also be poBsible ; and if it were according to nature, 
Dutore wouM have had it so. But because it is not so, if in 
&ict it is not so, be thou convinced that it ought not to have 
been ho ; — for thou aecet even of thyself that in this inqtu'ry 
thou art disputing with the deity ; and we should not thus 
dispute with the gods, unless they were most excellent and 
roost just ; — but if this is so, they would not have allowed 
anything in the ordering of th« universe to bo neglected 
nojustly and irrationally. 

G. Practise thyself even in the things which thou despaireat 
of accomplishing. For even the left bond, which is incffeotaal 
for all other thjugs for want of practice, holds the bridle 
more vigorously than the right hand ; for it has been practised 
in this. 

7. Consider in what condition both in body and soul a 
inui should be when he is overtaken by death ; aud consider 
the shortness of lifo, the boundless abyss of tinie past and 
fiitUTB, the feebleness of all natter. 

8. Contemplate the formative principles [forms] of things 
bare of their coverings ; the purposes of actions ; consider 
wbat ftiin is, nhat pleasure is, and duath, aud fame ; who ia 
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to himeelf the cause of his uneasimesB ; how no man is 
hindered by another ; that everything is opinion. 

9. In the application of thy principles thon mast be Hkg 
the pancratiast, not like tho gladiator; for the gladiator lets 
fall the Bword whieh he uses and is killed ; but the other 
always has his hand, and needs to do nothing else than 
use it. 

10. See what things are in themselves, dividing them into 
matter, form and purpose. 

11. What a power man has to do nothing except what 
god will approve, and to accept all that god may give him. 

12. With respect to that which happens conformably to 
nature, wo ought to blame neither gods, for they do nothing 
wrong either voluntarily or involuntarily, nor men, for thej 
do nothing wrong cicept involnntBrily. Consequently we 
should blame nobody, (n. 11, 12, Vd ; Vll. 62 ; vm. 17.) 

13. How ridiculous and what a stranger he is who is snr- 
prised at anything which happens in life, 

14. Either there ia a fatal necessity and invincible order, 
or a kiud providence, or a confusion without a purpose and 
without a director (iv. 27). If then there is an invincible 
necessity, why dost thou resist ? But if there is a providence 
which allows itself to be propitiated, make thyself worthy ol 
tho help of the divinity. But if there is a confusion without 
■ governor, be content that in such a tempest thou hast in 
thyself a certain ruling intelligence. And even if the tempest 
carry thee away, let it carry away tho poor flesh, the poor 
breath, everything olso ; for the intelligence at least it will 
not carry a way. 

15. Does the light of tho lamp shino without losing its 
Bplendour until it is extinguished ; and shall the truth which 
ia in thoe and justice and temperance be extinguished [befoie 
thy death"! ? 

16. When a man has presented the appearance of having 
done wrong, [say,] How then do I know if this is a wrongfol 
act ? And even if he has done wrong, how do I know that 
lie has net coudumncd himself ? and so this is like teaiiod 
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kifl own &ce. Consider that bo, 'wbo would not have tbe 
bad man do wrong, is like tbe man who would not have tlia 
figtree to bear juice in the figs end infants to crj and tbe 
boree to neigb, and wbatevor else must of necessity be. For 
what mast a mftu do who has anch a cbaracter ? If then tboa 
ut irritable, t care this man's diBposition.' 

17. If it is not right, do not do it : if it is not tme, do 
not say ii [For let thy efforta be. — ]' 

18. In everything alwoyB obseiTe what the thing ia whict 
prodacee for tbee an appearance, and reeolve it hy dividing it 
into tbe formal, the material, the purpose, and tbe time 
within wbicb it ninst end. 

19. Perceive at lost that tbou haet in thee eometbing 
better and more divine than tbe things which cause the 
various affects, and as it were pull thee by the strings. What 
is there now in my mind ? ia it fear, or suspioion, or desire, 
or anything of the kind ? (v. 11.) 

20. First, do nothing inconsiderately, nor without a pur- 
pose. Second, moke thy acts refer to nothing else than to a 
■ooial end. 

21. Consider that before long tbon wilt bo nobody and 
sowheie, nor will any of the things exist which tbou now seest, 
Bor any of those who are now living. For all things are formed 
bj* nature to change and bo turned and to [leriah in order that 
other things in continuous succession may exist (is. 28.) 

22. Consider that everything is opinion, and opinion is in 
thy power. Toko away then, when thou choosest, thy 
opiuioo, and like a mariner, who has doubled the promontoi;, 
Ihoa wilt find calm, everything stable, and a waveless bay. 

23. Any ono activity whatever it may be, when it has 
DMaed at its proper time, suffers no evil because it baa 
ceased ; nor be who has done this act, does he suffer any evil 
for this reason that the act has ceased. In like manner then 

• Tbe inteipretere tranBlale yupyii by the word* " Boer, validnaqne^" 
•nd *■ ikjirnj." BdI in Eplctotiis (it. 16, SO ; m. 12, 10) fop^iJi aaani 
'■ wbemetit," " pmne to anger," ■■ irritable. " 

' Tbeie ii Kinethliig moug huie, oi incomplete. 
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the whole which consietH of all the notB, which is nnr life, it 
it cease at its proper time, BufibrB no evil fur this reBBOo thnt 
it has ceased; nor he wbo has terminated this series at the 
proper time, has he been ill deult with But the proper time 
and the limit nature £xes, aometimea ns in old age the 
peculiar nature of man, but always the universal nature, by 
the change of whose parts the whole universe cuntiuQes ever 
young and perfect' And everything which is usefiil to the 
lUUTersal is always good itnd in season. Therefuro the tet' 
mination of life for every man is no evil, because neither JE it 
Bhameftil, since it is both independent of the will and not 
opposed to the general interest, but it is good, since it is 
seasouablo aud profitable to and congruent with the universal. 
For thus too ho is moved liy the deity who is moved in the 
same manner with the deity and moved towBxds the some 
things in his mind, 

24. These three principles thou mnet have in readiness. 
In lie things which thon doest do nothing either incon- 
ddorately or otherwise than as justice herself would act ; bnt 
with respect to what may hajipen to thee from without, oon- 
eider that it happens either by chance or according to provi- 
dence, and thou must neither blame chance nor accuse 
providence. Second, consider what every being is from the 
seed to the time of its receiving a sou], aud from the receptjon 
of a soul to the giving back of the same, and of what things 
every being is compounded and into what things it is resolved. 
Third, if thou shouldst suddenly be raised up above the earth, 
and shouldst look down an human things, and observe the 
variety of them how great it is, and at tbe same time also 
shouldst see at a glaace how groat is the number of beings 
who dwell all around in tho air and the aether, consider 
that as often as thou shouldst bo raised up, thou wouldst Be6 
the same things, sameness of form and shortness of duratioiL 
Are these things to bo proud of? 

26. Cast away opinion ; thou art saved. Who then hinden 
thee from casting it away ? 
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26. When dioii art troubled about anj'tliiiig, Qioa hftst 
forgotten this, that all things happen aooordmg to the 
muTersal nature ; and forgotten this, that a mnn's wrongful 
act is nothing to thee ; and further thou hast forgotten this, 
that everything whieh hoppens, always happened so and will 
happen so, and now happens 8o everywhere ; forgotten thia 
too, how eloee is the kinship between a man and the whole 
hnman race, for it is a conununitj, not of a little blood or 
seed, but of ictelligenee. And thou hast forgotten this too, 
that every man's intelligenco is a. god, and is an efflux of the 
deity;* and forgotten this, that nothing is a man's own, but 
that his ehild and his body and hie very soul came from 
the deity; forgotten this, that everything is opinion; and 
lastly thon bast forgotten that every man lives the present 
time only, and loses only this. 

27. Constantly bring to thy recollection those who have 
oompJained greatly about anything, those who have been most 
ooDspicuous by the greatest fame or misfortunes or enmities 
or forttmes of any kind : then think where are they all now ? 
Smoke and ash and a tale, or not even a tale. And let there 
be present to thy mind also everything of this sort, how 
Fabios Catullinua lived in the cauntry, and Lucius Lupus in 
his gardens, and Stertinins at Baiae, and Tiberius at Capreae 
and Yelins Rnfus [or Bufus at Velia] ; and in fine think of 
the eager porsuit of anything conjoined with pride ;' and how 
worthless everything is after which men violently strain ; 
■nd how much more philosophical it is for a man in the 
opportunities presented to him to show himself just, tem- 
perate, obedient to the gods, and to do this vrith all simplicity : 
for the pride which is prond of its want of pride is the most 
intolerable of all 

28. To those who ask, Where hast thou seen the gods or 
how dost thoD comprehend that they exist and so worshipest 
ftem, I aniwer, in the first place, they may be seen even with 
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the OfeB ;' in tbe second place soitber have I Been even ntj 
own soul and yet I honour it. Thus then with respect to the 
gods, from what 1 constantly esperienco of their power, from 
this I comprehend that they eiist and I venerate them. 

29. The safety of life is this, to examine everything all 
through, what it is itself, what is its material, what the 
formal part ; with all thy soul to do justice and to say tha 
tmth. What remains eieept to enjoy life by joining ona 
good thing to another so as not to leave even the smalleet 
intervals between ? 

30. There is one light of the sim, though it is intermptea 
by waUs, monntains, and other things infinite. There is one 
common substance,' though it is distributed among countless 
bodies which have their several qualities. There is one sonl, 
though it is distributed among infinite natures and individual 
oircumscriptiona [or individuals]. There is one intelligent 
BOul, though it seems to be divided. Now in the things 
which have been mentioned all the other parts, such as those 
which are air and matter, are without sensation and have no 

* " Seen even wilh the Byee." It Is luppoBed tliat thia wny be 
esplainHl by the Stoic doctrine, tliat ttie uuiveTse ia a god or living 
being (iv. 40), and the.t the celeatini bndiea are goda (vm. I9> But tha 
emperor amy moan that we know that the gods oiiat, aa he afterwBrdi 
Htatoi it, becsnae wa see wlial they da; as we know tliat man has in- 
tellecln^ powora, becauae we aeo what ho does, and in no other way 
do we know it. Tbia pasange tlien will agree with the paaaaga in tha 
Epistle to the Bomnns (i. v. 201, and with the Epistle to tlio CokiaBisiiB 
|i. e. 15), in which Jeans Christ^ ia uamod " the image of the iavisilila 
god ;" and with the pasaage in the Goapel of St. John (irv. ti. 9). 

Gataket. whrao notca are a wonderfnl collection of lt;arning. and ill 
of it eound and good, qnolta b poaaege of Calvin which ia fonnded on 
St. Faul'i langnnge ',Itora, i. c. 20) : " Gud b; creating the miirerae [ol 
world, mundnm], being himeelf invisible, hna presented himself la 
oar ajea couspicnouaty in a certain visible form," Ma also juotei 
Seneca (De Benef. iv. c. 8; ; " QuoiMinqno ta fieieris, ibi ilium videUi 
OGOiurentem tibi : niliil ab il!o vacat, opaa snnm if.se implet." Com- 
pare hIbo Cicero, Do SEsnectuta (c. 22), Xcnophon'a Crropaedift (vin. 7), 
and Mem. [V. S; also Epiotetna. L 6, de Providentia. I Ihi- it thai mj 
kilPTptotation of Antoniims ia right 

' IV. M. 
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(bllawabip : and yet even theee parts tlie intelligent principle 
bolils together and the (p'avitation towards the eame. Bnl 
intellect iu a peculiar manner t«nds to that which tB of the 
fl&me kin, and combines with it, and the feeling for com- 
munion is not interrupted. 

31. What doBt thou wish? to continue to exist? Well, 
doet thou wieh h> have sensation ? moTcment ? growth ? and 
then again tu cease to grow? to use thy speech? to think? 
What is there of all these things which seems to thee worth 
desiring ? But if it is easy to set little value on all those 
things, turn to that which remains, which is to follow reason 
and god. But it is inconsistent with honouring reason and 
god to be troubled because hj death a man will be deprived 
of the other things. 

32. How small a part of the boundless and nnfathomabla 
time is assigned to every man ? for it is very soon swallowed 
op in the eternal. And how small a port of the whole sub* 
stance ? and how small a part of the universal soul ? and on 
whai a small clod of the whole earth thou crcepeat ? Beflect- 
ing on all this consider nothing to bo great, except to act as 
thy nature leads thee, and to endure that which the common 
nkture brings. 

33. How does the ruling faculty make use of itself? for all 
lies in this. But everything else, whellier it is in the power 
of thy will or not, is only lifeleee aahea and smoke. 

S4. This reflection is most adapted to move us to contempt 
of death, that even those who think pleasure to be a good and 
pain an evil still have despised it. 

3B. The man to whom that only is good which comes in 
duB season, and to whom it is the same thing whether ho has 
dme more or fewer acts conforciable to right reason, and to 
whom it makes no difference tvhetber he contemplates the 
world for n longer or a shorter time — for this man neither is 
death n U-rrible thing, (iii. 7 , «. 23 ; X. 20 ; XII. 23.) 

3C. Man. thun hast be«n a citizen in ihJs great state [the 
w{irlil|;'° what differeuoe does it make to thoo whether foi 
"U. 10; ni. Hi n. 29. 
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fiye years [or three] ? for that which is conformable to the 
laws is just for all. Where is the hardship then, if no tyrant 
nor yet an unjust judge sends thee away from the state, but 
nature who brought thee into it ? the same as if a praetor whc 
has employed an actor dismisses him from the stage*^ — " But 
I have not finished the five acts, but only three of them "— 
Thou sayest well, but in life the three acts are the wholo 
drama ; for what shall be a complete drama is determined by 
him who was once the cause of its composition, and now of its 
dissolution : but thou art the cause of neither. Depart then 
Botisfied, for he also who releases thee is satisfied 
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W ntffw (iiii]i&'crcDti&, Cicero, Seaeca. Epp. 32); tblngi indiftKut, 

■Mather goixl uor bad; ttie Huae an /itaa, 
■It^t^i, (turpis. Ctci, ugly; morollj ugly. 



•JTiBtti, oItiov, t^, tbo formal or formative principle^ the a 

AwMH^nrTflf, mi&oci&I. 

Im^opit, Teference, tclaiinn In a purpuae. 

innr({aip*TBi, UDCOndttionullj. 

Iwiffoia, mux. 

iw^Wptra, Tif, tiiu thiagH whicli are not 

ifXi, ■ first principle. 

Bni/iOi, (corpora individua, Cic), atoma. 

airTifKtia. est quae parvu conteuta on 

(Cieero); conlenbnput. 
mbrifiirit, sofliciont in ibolf : contented. 
i^lipai, meaDa, principles. The word has aldo i 

I^iotetiu. Iiiiivx oL gclmeig. 
yrfriiifra, ri, tbingH wLicli are produced, couie a 
ttiiiar, god, gnd in man, man'a intelligent principle. 
M0<ffti, disposition, afi'sctinn of tlie uiinil. 
doJpirii, division of thinga into tbeii purts, dtamwtioii, reaolatian, 

tHA<icTiic4. on bcoe disserendi et vera an St,\M diiudjcs&di (Cic). 

IhUvo'ii. diMolntion, tbe opposite of ai-rKpin,!. 

liJiwa, undcrBtandiog; sometiuiDB, the mitid genemll;, the whol* 

inlcllectuol powiT. 
liy intra. ideureU, Ci&\ principles, 
lAvofiit ntpi, inlelleclllal GtcuUr. 
iyniiiriia, temperance, aelf-re^atratal 
tSt»i. in dinnkino fbnoae sunt, qnaa Graeid dig ?c.'ciaut ; nuatri, ei 411] 
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haeo forte trartant, Bpeciea appeUaot (Gic.). Bnt (7Sr>i ta u 
Epictistua and Aatonians liisa esactlj and na a general b 
gams. Indei Epict ad. Biiliweigli. — 'fti tiyc ai ipcSTai oui 
Td KAXa ixoaaiv, o&rui nal ri tfJos irpii t4 7(110! ^x"' ""ixi 
■ti itSa, Tip 7(wi, {Ariatot Out c 5,) 

*Juapu(Mj, (fatfllis aecwaituH, fatuin. Cic), deatiny, nocMSitj. 

iieKXlo-B.*, averaiana, avoidance, the turning away frum thinga;] 
oppoflile of DficCiit. 

(/uf'i'zo. Til, tbinga whicK hare li 

biipyua^ action, activity, 

Iwram, (noicu, notio, notioneB CCii',), 



things. (Nntinnem appello qimm Groect ti 

Oio,). 
trains, i), tbe aoity. 
fe-Krrpoijni, attention to an object. 
(Mufifo, animi tmnquiUilaa (Cic). 
tbiitth, tS, tbiityfia, benevolence; tiiiitvi) 

conteated- 
ifiimiii, benevolence, 
ijeuirla, power, faeolty. 
i'KaKak6vBT)iity, Kork. by way of fiequence. 

frtfl^oiMii', ri, the rnling faculty or part ; prineipatua (Oipeio), 
Siup^liaTu, percepta (Cic). tliinga peroeived, general principlw. 
KoSilKtu', ri, duty, "offlcium," 
jtoAiic. buiDtifdl. 
KKriK-n^ts, compreUenaion ; cogiritio, peroeptio, coraprehi 



xpdA-Jj 



(Cioe 



a which we proceed hy tho right o: 
Kianoj, onler, world, nniverae. 
■iSir^Di, 4 tKBs, the univerHc, tbat which is tha One and the All {ylM 
Kpt/ia, a JBrlgment. 

Kvpitvov, Ti trior, that wbiL'li rulaa within (it, 
rrrtforiiciy. DiogBntH Laerliua, vn„ Ztuo. 4r 

KUftiTKTOV tSi ifvxSl- 

\o7iic(i, Ti, the things which Iutb reaaon. 
lurytgd^, rational. 
Aii^oi, reaaon. 

Juiyoj oiripjiaTKifj. sPminal principle, 
liiaa, ti. thirga indiflerenl, viewed with rcBpocl tr 
vocpric. intcllectoBl. 
nf^ot. law. 

wCi, intelligence, underatanding. 
oTijcri!, arrogance, pride. It sotnetimea mesna in 
I rufat ; but it nlao me^ns " opinion." 



a apiiarant purpoao ciiBfereut &om 
Ibe resi porpoBe. 

I*jar, ri, the uniTerae, Hie whole : 4 tuk Shuv ^iaii. 

IvTO, ri, tbiDga which exist; sziBteDce, buing. 

tpt^it, d«Bira of a thinf;, wliich is opposed to lK*\iai!, averskm. 

tfni, moTonifitit tuwarda on object, appetite : Bppetitio, Dalumlis itppe- 
tints, appetitus imiuii (CicHtru), 

•irfo, BnbBtauce (vi. 49). Slodern wrilera gometimea ineorreoOy trant- 
late it " eaauntia.'' It is oftun uaed hy Epictetua in tlie same sense 
M tXi). Ariatotle (Cut, c 5) detlDQs oiaia, and it ia properl; ttaris- 
kted "subBtiintia*' {ed, Jul. Pauiua). PorplijriUB (Isag. c. 2): 
4 BvtrliL &ifVTita aZtrit T^ firjSii' tlmi irpb aur^i yivoi ijtr tA ytvin^ 

■^(uteAouflijTiirii Bifojuj, ii, the power whioli enables ua to obaeire and 
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■'•M'ti, pOBsifity, opposed to iripytia: alsn. affect. 
Ktfuatiattt, circumstimces, tlie tbiuga nhicli surround us; tronblet, 
difflanltico. 

Will fniiirii, 4, destiny. 

ifvti, purpose, free will (Arislot Rbet 1. 13). 
wfietdpvri, ti, thinRi whici are nitbin oar will or poWfif. 
tfaaifVTUtii', ri. ftfO will 

' 'dTit, a purpose, proposition. 
«is [providuiitiii. Cic.;, providence. 
•it, object, purpose. 
XV"*' element. 
avyKmriSiaii {aEaoHslo, approbatlo, Cic.), aBsent ; auyKHTuSleiit (pn> 

tUionea, Gelliua, xix. 1). 
V«yi(|)l>ura, tbing^ compounded (n. 3) 
riytfiais, ttie act of combiuing cleiacnte nut of wblcJl t bod; is pro- 

dnoed, c(imbiiialton, 
rirtmi, ordering, arraugemDnt 'compoaitio 

wimiiia. Hyatein, a thing ciilnpoundeil ul parU which have B n^ttnia 
letotion to oiie another. 
' tf.li, nwltcr, material. 
bKudr, ri, the mnterial principle. 

twtfalfais, exception, reservutiun ; /iiff (ntaipiiriwt, conditionally. 
IvMn'ii, materiul to work on; thing to employ the rtfison ou; iini- 
podtinn, thing assumed as mnlter for argmneut and to leiul to 
coiMluaionB. (QuueBtionum duo sunt guncm; altvrum intinituio, 
deSnltom alteruni. Delinitum est, quoil IrwiBuriy Grace:, noa cnuHim .- 
iDBiiitDm, quod tfio-iv illi appellant, nosjmrpoiitwtt possumus noEniuure, 
Oc. See AriEtot. Anal. Foat. I. C Zj. 
twmtii'iii f^j tl'ings present or oziBting, ti, 4 ; or thlngl wbioll ua ■ 
baau or foanduLJnu. 
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fhr6\ritins, opinion. 

{ir6ffrouri5t basis, substance, being, foundation (x. 5). Epictetu hu t 
rh ^iroffraTiKhy koI odcriwScs. (Justinus ad Diogn. c. 2.) 

itplffraffdat, to subsist, to be. 

patnacriat (visus, Gic.) ; appearances, thoughts, impressions (visa anlmi, 
Gellius, XIX. 1) : <pavraaia iirrX r&irwa'is 4v ^vxS- 

(^yrcuTfia, seems to be used by Antoninus in the same sense as ^arroffia, 
Epictetus uses only <poafraa-la» 

<l>avTa(rT6vy that which produces a <pavra(na : ipaanaurrhv rh "f TMi;cii 
r'fiv ^avrourlav ax(rOriT6v, 

4>{Kris, nature. 

ipva-is, 71 rwv 5awv, the nature of the umvenMu 

^vxhi soul, life, living principle. 

i^vx^ XoYtir^, votpi^ a ratioiuJ soul, an inieUigent soul. 



GBNBBAL INDEX. 



>■ n« iwnefBphi (par.] ud lines 0•^ are Uioh of ihi 



Active, man ii by nUnre, iic 16. 
Adijoe from the good to be taken, n. 21 ; vni. 16. 
A&otfttkm, TR. 60 ; Tin. :^0 .- u. 18 (par. 9), 19. 
Augei diKonraged, ti. 26, 27 ; ii. 18. 
;a of, 11. 10. 
h melefianeas of, v. 28 : vm. 4. 

not to be regarded. T. 36 ; n. 3, 19. 
t ehoald tint be felt at anytbing that huppene, ti 
i (tub fine), 13. 
~ BOt, wliat is rntbin ereryoae's, To. 67 ; vni. 8. 

« vhat is said or done, VL 53 ; *n. 4, DO : viii. 22. 



I BcMUfal, tbe, a. 1. 

usi. Sea Formal. 
Change keeps tlie world ever new, vn. 25 ; vm. 50 (L 13); 
Oliange, law of. iv. 3 (aiib f.), 36; T. 13, 23 ; tl 4, IS, 36 

6; II. 19. 28 (par. 2), 35; X. 7, 18;sn.21, 
Cbaw^ no evil in, rr. 43. 
ChriBtians, the, si. 8. 
Cirele. things oome round iii a, it. 11. 
Comedy, new, si. 6. 
Cbmedy, old, ii. G. 
CompUining, luelassneea oi; v 
Cunnexion, Sea Universe. 
Conqaerois are robbera, x. 10. 
C«nti'nlment. See Eeaii,Tialii)n. 
CcHoperatlon. iSm Mankind and VDirerM. 
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Iiidex. 



Dwmoii. tlie,iL IS, 17; m. 6 (L 8),7, 16 (L 11); T. 10 (auH),a7;iil 

Sdubf.). 
Death, u. II, 12,17; m. 3, 7 ; it. Siv. 83; n. 2, 21,28; til 32; ra: 

20, 58 ; n. 3, 21 ; X. 36 ; xiz. 23. 34, SS. 
Denth inerituble, m, 3 ; it. 3 (L 19), 6, 32, 48, 50 ; v. 33; ti. 47 : m 

25, 31. 
Deeirc, offbncea of, n. 10. 

DBBtiny, in. H (1. 19) ; it. 2S ; t. 8 (L 8, Ac), 2-t ; vn. 57 ; x. !. 
DiBoontenL See Bexignutiou.. 

DoabtB diacnflscd, ti. 10 ; tiu 75 ; rs. 28, 39 ; in. 5, 14. 
Duty, ftU-importanco of, tl 2. 22 ; i. 22. 



EartL, insiji^ificMica of the, c 



.10;) 



Eaiihtj thiags, transitory nnLure of. n 

VL 15, 36 : vn. 21, 34 ; vni. 21, 25 ; i. lo, oi 
Enrthlv tilings, woitlikssueas- of^ n. 12; t. ID, 



8(par. 2, snbf.); tl 36; TOl 
12,17: 1T.33, 33,35, 48;T.!Si 
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I. 2 ; xn, 27. 



Eiample, we Bhoulit not follow had, i 
EiiEtence, mentineSB of, Tin. 24. 
Esifltenoe, the object of, t. 1 ; Tin. 11 
External things cannot really harm 

(1. 12) ; it. 3 (sub f.), 8, 39. 49 (iiar 

f.), 32, 51 (par. 2) ; ix. 31 ; x. 33. 

Failure, s. 12. 

Fame, wortblesmeis of, in. 10 ; it. 3 (1. 34), 19, 33 (L 10) ; *. 33 ; n 

16, IS ; TH. 34 ; vm. 1, 44 ; a. 39. 
Fear, what weongljt to, m. 1 (L 18> 
Pelioirslup. See ManliiDd. 
Few things necessary for a Tiitaooa and happy life, n. 5 ; m. 10 : m 

67 : X. 8 (L 22). 
Flattery, II. 18 (par. 10). 
Formal, the. and the materia!, IT. 21 (par. 2); v. 13 ; to. 10,29; TIU 

11; 0,25; in, 8, 10, 18. 
Future, we should not be anzioue about tbo, til 8 ; tux. 36 ; in. L 

Gods, perfect justice of the, s.n. 5 (par. 2). 
Gods, tlie, VI. 41; xii. 28. 
Gods, the. cannot be evil, n. II ; Ti. 44. 
Good, tlie, n. 1. 

Habit of thought, T. 16. 

HappintTiB, what U brut. v. 9 (sub f.), 34 ; Tin. 1 ; i. 3a 



Belp to be MCepte<1 &om otbera, TO. 7. 
Uuroiun, true, xi. 18 (par. lOJ. 

Ignoninoe. See Wrnngioing. 

ladepenilence. See Self-reliance. 

iDdifferEut thioga, II. 11 (Buti. f.) ; tv. 33; ^-i.32i ix, 1 (1. 30). 

Individual, tlie. See IntereBta, 

Infinitj. Sue Time. 

Ingratitude. Sea Mankind. 

Injuatice, ix. 1. 

luleUigHnt uml, ralioaal beings participate In tbe Btime, it. 40 ; n. 8, 

9; X. 1 (L IS); in. S6, 30, 
Inlereatg of the whole and the indiviilunl iilentioal, n.33; T<8 (L 29); 

vs. 15, 5i ; X. G, 20, 33 (aub t) ; xii. 23 (1, 12> 

Justice, T. 31; 1. 11 ; xl 10. 

Julicti and reason identWI, xi. 1 (aub f.}, 

Jiuticu prc'TailB eTerjwIiere, iv. 10. 

lAJaure, «e ought to tuve Bome, Tin. 51. 

Life, a good, everywhere poeeible, v, 10. 

Life can only bj livt-d once, n. 14 ; x. 31 (I, 11). 

Life, thortnesa of. n. 4, 17; m. 10, 14 ; it. 17, 48 (aab f.), 50 ; ti. 15, 

Sti,5ti; X, 31, 34. 
Life to be made n proper nae of, wilhont delay, n. 4 ; m. 1, 14 ; IT. 17, 

37; vn.5(i:Tra. 22;x. 31(1. 14);iiLl(l. 18). 
Life, whether long or abort, mattera not, n. 49 ; a. S3 ; xn. 3S. 

Mognaniniity, x, 8. 

Uuikind, co-operftlion and fellQwabip-of, one with anollier, n. 1 (1. 11), 

16; m, 4(BTibf.), llCsubf.); it. 4, 33(Bnbf,); v. 16(1. II), 20; Ti. 

7, 14 (Bub T.X 23, 39 ; td. 6, 13, 22, 55 ; Tin. 12, Be, 84. 43, 59 ; a. 

l,9(BubC),23, 31. 42(Bubf.): x. 31 0-16): xlS,21; xn. 20, 
Uankiud, folly and baseness uf, T. 10 (L S); IX. 2, 3 (L 13), 29 1 z.111^ 

19. 
Mankind, ingtalitude of. x. 86. 
Uatcriul, tbu. See Foriii.iL 

Natnre, after produoiB of, lu. 2 ; tl 35. 

Katore, buntida flzed by, T. I . 

Nftlnre, mon formed by, to bear nil Ibiit Imppens tn him, t. 18; Tin. 

46. 
Nntore, nothing eTil,wbi''h ia eccotding to, n. 17 (sub f.) ; ti, 33. 
Nature of the nniTersfi. See Uiiiverxe, nuthiug thalbapj:i:iia ia contntry 

to the nature of the. 
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Index. 



Nature, parfeot teanty of, m. 2 ; TL 36. 

Nature, we ahnuld lire ncoordirif> to, iv. 4S (Bub f.), 51 ; T. B,S5; 1 

(1. 12); YD. 15,55; Tin. J, 5i ; x. 33. 
New, nolhing, under the Bnn, n. liCLll); IT. 44; tl37.46; i 

49; nii.6: 11.14: k.27; ki. 1. ■ 

Object, we bIiouM always act nrith k view to some, n. 7, 16 (I- l^lH 



1.17: 



. 37; s 



. 21; 



1.211. 



Obaolett, all thini^B becrime, it- 3: 

Omission, siiiB of, ii. 5. 

Opinion, it. 3 (sub t.\ 7, 12, 39 ; tl S2, 57; TH. 2, H, 1 

14, 29, 40, 47, 49 ; ix. 13, 29 (L 9), 32, 42 (1. 21) ; i. 

Til. 22, 25. 
Otiiew' candnct not to bo inquired iiito,iii, 4; it. 18; t 
Otiiera, oi>inioD of, to be disrs-aFdHi, Tin. 1 (1. 9) ; x, g (I I!!), VS 

13 ; MI. 4. ^ 

Others, we uhould be lenient 1'>wardB, n. 13 (sab f.) ; m. II (snb O 

3 (1. le) ; T. S3 (1. 17) ; vL 20, 27 : vn. 26, 62, 63, 7r " 

*; XL 9, 13, 18; xn. 16. 
Others, we should examioe ibe ruling principles of, it. 38 ; iz, II 

27,34. 
OurselTSB often to blame, for expectitig men to act < 

nature, ix. 42 (1. 25). 
Oaieelves, refoinmtion Bhould begin with, xi. 29. 
OurstUveB, we fibuold judgi.', x. 30 ; xi. 13 (par, 4) 

Pain, TH. 33, 

Perfection du 

PeraeTeranoe, 

Peranaaion, to be ased, Tl. 5 

Perturbation, ti. 16 (sub f.) 



;pe<:ted iai tliis world, r 



L 58 ; K. 31. 



Philosophy, T. 9 : TT. 12 ; a. 41 (1. 12). 
Pleasure, ha who parsuea, is Kiiilty of impiety, is. 1 (1. 19). 
Pleasures sie enjoyed by the bad, vi. 31 ; ix. 1 (I- 23). 
Power, things in our own. t. 5, 10 (sub f.); ti. 32, 41, 52. 68 ; ■ 

54, 63 ; I. 32, 33. 
Power, liingB not in out own, T. 33 (Buh f.) : vi. 41. 
Praclice is good, even in things which ne di.-H|iair of Hct'oruplll 



Praise, worthies 



isof,n 



Prayer, the right eort of, v 

Present time the only tii 

Till. 41 ; xl[. 3 (Bub L). 



4(Bubf.); 1T.20; Ti.16,59;' 

7; K. 40. 

(ig a mou re«]ly poBai-EeeB :i. 
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I. 3, KO ; 



ProcraBtination. Stw Lifu to be uiaiJe a propi^r 
Puppet pulled b; atrioga of detiire, n. 2 ; m. II: 
SII.19. 



Bational Hoal. See Ruling purl. 

Bniionat Boul. splierical furia uf tlia, VIII. 11 (aub f.); xi. 12; xii. 3 

(tuid we BulJDg part). 
BeUDD, sll-preT^iiing, t. 32 ; Ti. 1, 40. 
Bcaaou and nature iilentical, vn. II. 
BeMon, the, c4id adapt everjlhing (but happens to its own use, t. 20 j 

TI. 8; TH, ti8 (I. 13) i viiL 35: x, 31 (snb f.). 
Bcaaou, wa ibuuld Utb upcunling to. Sds N'SititrG. 
Bepentatice does not folluiv renoiiacem.BQt at pleasure, tiil 10. 
BmignatioQ aa<^l contcDtmeut, ui. 1 (1. 27, &o.}. It! (1. ID, ic.) ; i\. 23, 

81, 33 (Bub f.). 34 ; v. 8, 33 (LIB); ti. 16 (»ubf.),44, 43; vk. 27,57; 

tt.37; K. 1, 11, 14, 25, 28, 35. 
Berenge, beet kind or, vl 6. 
lUiing from bed, v. 1 ; Tin. 12. 
Bnling part, tlie, II. 2 : it. I; v. II. 19, 21,26; ti.14, 33; vii. 16, 55 

(par. 2>; Tin. 45. 48, 56, 57, 60, til ; ix. 15,20; x. 24, 33 (1. 16>, 3d ; 

n 1, 19, 20 ; XII. 3, II. 

Bdr-reliauoe and Btesdfaatness of soul, in. 6 (mb f.X 12 ; it. II. 29 (L 5' . 
49(pu. 1); T. 3, 34(L5); tl41(L1S}: vu. 12, 15; ix.2lJ<l.S),29 
(mbf.}; XII. 14. 

Belf-restiaint, v. 3:) (6ub f.). 

Belt we iiliuuld rutita iuto, it. 3 (I. i «uid par. 2) ; tii. 28, 33, 59 ; viu. 

4». 
Seogee, movKmcrita of tlio, lo be dUrej 

2); Tm.26,39: I. 8(L9); XI.1M 
fiicknee*, beLaviour in, ix. 41. 
BociaL See Mankind. 
SteadfastueH of eoul. See Belf-reliniice. 
Babtttaooe, the uiii reraal, it. 40 ; T. 24 ; Til. 19, 23 ; xiL £ 
Bnicide, T. 29 ; Tin. 47 (uub f.) ; x. 8 0- 27). 

Time compared to a liTer. iv. 43. 

Time, infini ty of, it. 3 (i 35J, 50 C»ub f.) ; T. 24 : u. 32 ; 

Tragedy, xi. 6. 

Tianqnillity of eoul, it. 3 ; vi. 11 ; tu. 68 ; tui. 2S. 

Uely, Ihe, n. I. 

UnLuttilligible tliuigs, t. 10. 

DniTene, lAnnoiiy of Iho, tv. 27, 45 ; t. 8 (L 14). 
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Univerap, intinwito oonneotioa and po-opamtitm of all things io 



Qotliiug that dica falls out of the, \ 



Universe, nothin); tliat happens 



Taia prnfesBEoiiE, x. 16 ; u. 1£ 
Virtne, VL 17. 

Tirtae ita owd reward, t. B ; 1 
Virtue, omDipoteDoe of, ir. 16. 
Virtue, pleasure in coutcuiplating. 



73; n. 42(1. 3G}; . 



.48. 



Whole, integrity of the, 
Whole, tlie. &e Ititerreta. 
Wiciidneaa has aJwaj-B esinteii, tii. 1, 
Wic!kednes8 must exixt in tlie wciilil, 

llj; xci. IS. 
Worai evil, the, Dt. 2 (I. 7). 
Worth and imporlance, things of t«fll, 

16, 30 (1. 7), 47 (aub {.); til i;0, 44, 46, 

la r X. 8 (1. 22J, 11 .- XII. 1, 27, 31, 3a. 
Wrongdoing cnnoot really harm anyone, 

IS); I. 13 (par. 1); xl 1« Cpar. 7). 

■WroDgdoiiig injures the wrongiioec, it. 26 ; 

Wron);daing oving to ignoianoe, ll. 1, 13 



be preflErved, t. 8 (subf.). 

iaed, Ti!. 1. 

15. 50 i II, 

(«uh f.) ; 



1. 18; ; 



[. 12. 



Wiougdoing to be left where it is, f 
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WORKS 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. 



HE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR M. 
AUIIEUUS ANTONINUS. TnuiBlaUd. KtvuLil Edition, 



Mj qDatitioDs bom HarcDi Anieliiu will be nuide (by penoluton) 
1 the forcible mict idmirablj accuma tranaUlion of Mr. Long. 
Id Ihuking Mr. Long, 1 any bt nJlowed to add that tb« Eagtisb 
will find in hia version the best means of becoming acquainted 
wilh the purest nnd noblest buok of nntiqait;." — T%g Em. F. W. FamiT, 
3tM, in " Sathin afUr God." 

Itr. Long'i repntsUoD M ■ Mbolkr ii a aadicient giunuitM of Um 
fuieriLl Gdelitj ind accarnc; of hli tnnslation. ... But that for 
iVbich 1 and the r«at of tha unlearned may Tentnre to pr»Ue tir. Long ji 
that he trtata Uarcui Auieiiui'i wiitlDgi aa k* treaU all the otinr 
renuiiu of Grerk and Koman antiquitj which ha touches, not ai a deaij 
drj matter of la-iraing, but w docuneoti with > side of modern 
•pplicability and lifing interest, and falaable mnialy so &i as this side 
tham can b« made i:lear, that, as in hbi Dotes on *Piotarch*s Itomnn 
res,' he deals with tha modern e;>oFh of Cciar and Cicero, not ■> food far 
•eliool-lwyt, but ai food for men. and men eugaged In the current of cantem- 
pMvrj life and action ; so in hia remarks and essajs on Marcus AnrelioB be 

" this truly modem striFer an'l tliioker not as a classical dlctionorj 

>nt u a present source from wnich to draw 'eiampla of lift >nd 
of manners.' Why mny not a son of Dr. Arnold say, ttbat 
anight naturally be said by any other critic, that in this lively nnd fmitful 
WtJ of conai.liring the men and atTain of ancient Greaca and BonM 
lemlilea Dr. Arnold. ... in general the substantiality, 
MDndnest, and precieinn of his rendering ara as coniplcuaus is the livini 
■pint with which he treats antlqnitf ; autt these qualities are particalarly 
toirnble in the translator of a wurk like Marcus Aurelius's, of which the 
ften cnrrupt, almost alw»j4 lurd and obscura." — JUolMnt 



Post Svo^ 5i. 

THE DISCOURSES OP EPIOTETUS; with tit 
Enchciridion aad Fmgmenta tnmalnteil with Notes, a Life «( 
Epiolotua, &ad a vien of his Fbilosopli;. 

Si'oond Edition, with Addltiomt. 

AN OLD MAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY 

THINGS. Coiitoimng ChaptorB on Solioole, Kiobea, Btabu^ 
Stfle, Booka, Eduoatian, Taxation, &c Fonlai^ap Sro., 6t, 



"Wfl fee! quite sQte ■ 
love genial wisdom coq' 
fas a fsvourita uf a lauic 

meat."— Daily Ne<ca. 



at tliis book will become h farooiite willi all vho 
ved in a. iiappy and eipres^ive stjle. Nor will it 
It, but a friend and companion for years, to whom 



"This quaiot and aniQilng w 



ia wall w 



—Atheiuewn. 



"The author is a shrewd, clever ohl gcotleman, well informed, and out 
who has certeinly not spent bis long life to disadvaotage. The rsjige of 
sDbjecle about which he lidnks is very laiga, and what he does uj it of 
iterling quality," — Couri JourtiaJ. 

"In this t>ook will bo found some eieallent writing, many jmt tbougbia, 
aid a dash of racy originality, too rare to b« nnderTaiued.' — WtslmimUr 

"It Is not witbonC regret that we are compelled to acknowledge that 
the Old Man must bo regarded as belonging to the Eichoul of gonniping 
gaaialitj of which 'A. K. H. B.' is the moat chaiaeteristie and best known 
reprisentntiTe. He ia, however. In every respect, very superior to th< 
Country I'arann ; tor hia reaiiing i.i evidently more than nsnally eiteoaiTt, 
vbllSiitt thfl same time, he possesseii a fairiliare aforigisditj and humour.' 



^ Works by George Long, A/.-4.-™.hr.««i. 
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In 5 tdU., Sto., Hi. encb. 
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Vol. II. To tlie Vealh of Sert..riu3. 

Tol. III. Inoloding thu Tbic] Mithridntio War, the Ctitiline 
CoDBpinic}', and the Gousulaliip of C. Julioa Ctesai. 
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OontcDipumieone Evenla in Itome. 

T(J. V. iCondadn-j tlie Work.) From Cnev's InTasuiii of 
Italy to his D&ith. 

" If iBj one can guid? as throagb the almoat IneitricBbla maiei of IhU 
Itbyrintb, it is Mr. Long. As s chrDDlcler hi posaetses >ll the rei(iiiiite 
koowUdge, uid what is dbsiI;. if not qnite u importimt, the nicesHrj 
ctntiol. H« nsTer att«m|ilji to «ip1sin tbut which in hopeless] j corrapt or 
•bscnrc; ha does not confound tuiligbt irithdfljlight; be warns thf rtnJer 
Tipeatedlj' that he is standing on shaking graand ; b* has no framework ut 
tb*OTj into which he presses his facts." — a'odinfciy H/tnimi, 

"Of the general tone of Lha book we can ajieak with higli praise. 

r. Long ii Ireo from that admiration of ' blood and iron,' wiiich mors 
Dr. Monunwn's lirilli^ob Toiumea. He can kdmire Cssit'b grentnesi.. and 

mflering which his wars cansed 

•omlDgs. bat ha does not think h 






t think 1: 



jhly 01 



Qj.tible fool ; he Is aliTe to C»to's shert- 
m a criir.inni became be rsiistad CieBar'i 
,tor of the Iloman world. On tlie wbola, 
'ork. It might, to cnr thinking, bare 
is -, that it is not, b owing, not lo anj 
It to hLs own choiop. He hud his own 
;bt to be written, nnJ in thnt mode It is 
9d. We feel sorrf at imrting with a schaUr 
> long life, dona touch fur claasical leuroing, 

Itbo bu alwaja worked honestly and hononraklf, and whow Inboun lutn 

ban 10 jndiftreatl; nwanlad." — Atietiaum, 



It of ahilltr In the anuho 
Uaa of the mo'le in which II 
■hij and fnithfally e 
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., with Notes, by I 



svols. 



!. bd. a 



'. H. 



T Y HTIEVB.—Sti TiiKn'lHS. 

Tntan.. The Worti of. 'in Ptdk, 

with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
adiliiional Notes and Biographical NoIicB, 
byT.A. Buckley, H.A. Portrait, 3., 6^ 
XENOPHOira Work!. Tnuu., wIDi 
Pomalt. la 3 vols. 



COLLEGIATE SERIES AUD SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 



collegiat: 

lo Vols, al is. eacA. 

• SAUTE. The InfSmo. Prow Tiiuu., 
with the TuE of the Orisinal on Ih: Hime 

S/cirlyli, M.D. Portrjiit. JV. J. 

The FUTEatOriO. Proie Trans., wilh 

pliuialoiyNot«,hyW. S. Dugdale. N. S. 

HSW TESTAMEHT (The) In Oreek. 
Gricibiich's Teil, wilh Uie Keadings of 
MiJI and Schnk at the foot of Ihc pagi^, and 
FuaUel Rcftnncu in Die nwEin. Also a 



— or bound up with a Gr™li and English 
LenTOn lo lie N™ Teslameni (150 pages 

Hk Lexiccm may be hod Kponilcly, 



E SERIES. 

DONAIiDSOIT <pr.) The Thcafte of 

the Greeks. With SupplemenlaryTrealiae 
DD the Idneuage, Meir&i, and Prcsodfol 
the Greek Drajnalbu. N'umcruiu Illui- 
iratioiu and 3 Plans. Ey J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. Ms. 

KEIGHTI^Y'S (Thamoa) MytholOBT 
of Aacienl Greece and lialv. Revised by 
I^nhord Schmiu, Ph.D., LL.D. 11 
Plalei. JV.J, 

HEBODOTUB, NoEdb on. OriglBal 
By D.W. Turner, M,A. Coloured Hup. 

AniilrBis ond Bninmary of, with 

a Synchronislical Table of HvenU—TahlH 
of Weighl^ Measures. Honey, and Du- 
laocet — an Ouiltne of the Hiiioty aod 

GaiJbS, 'bIX. fit ByjI^T.Vbe.ler. 
TUUCYUID^S. An AniLlTila and 

SummaiT of. With Chronological Table 
ol Events, fie, by J. T. Wbeelet. 



57 Vds. . 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

. eaz-i, exc/fling those markid othcnuisf. (15/. y.perul.\ 



AQASatZ BUd OOITLD, Outline ol 

Coinpaiadve Physio] onF touching the 
Structure and Development of theliacei 
pf Animals livinEand eilinct. For Schooll 
and CoUnes. i^nlarsed by Dr. Wright. 
With laduaiid joo lllunratiTe Woodeuu. 

BOIiLEyS M«iiii».l of Teohnioal 
Analyui ; a Guide for the Teslins and 
Valuation of the vatious Nanual and 
Anlficial Subitancea employed in ihe Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley, Edit, by Dr. Paul, 
iDo Woodcuts. 

BRIOQEWATER TKEATIBBS. 

BeU (Sir Cbarlea) on the Hand ; 

ils Mechanism and Vilal Endowmenls, as 
eiincing DeiiiLTi, Preccdci! by an Account 
ef tl«! Author^* OiwQverie in the Nervous 
SynenibyA-Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts, 

KlTbr on the Hlator<r, BaUta, 

and InstincEs of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymcr Jones. looWoodcuts. i voli. 

'WhawalPi AatronomT and 

General Physics, coniidered wiih reference 
10 Naluial llieolog]-. Poniait of the Earl 
of liiidgcwutr. 31. e^ 



BBIDQEWATER TBEATIBE8.— 

OhHlmen on the Adaptation ol 

Eatemal Nature to the Moral and Intel- 



Edil. hyDt.J. W. Griffit 
Bno 

Pro^'phillips, and K. l!ro«™. Memoir of 
Buckbnd. Portrait, a vols. Ijr. VaL I. 

— Konfi Animal aoit TegetaU* 

PhysioToey. 463 Woodcuts. 1 voU. «>. 

CABPBNTER'B (Dr. W. B.) Zoolofn. 

A Systematic View of the Smicture, Ha- 
bits, Inilinds, and Utci of Ihe principal 
Familid of the Animal Klnedom, and of 
tha chief Forms ot Foaul Rer—in-- »- 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 



Tapolrici, Carpets, 
' Suiomn. Cidica Prii 



BOHirS LTBRARIES. 



OABPEITTEB'B TTOTkl.— Cmt'xof'f. 
MechMilcal FbUoHaphr, AMro- 

romy, and Horalogy. A Popular Eipo- 



■ Tegetable PbysloIOBr vnA Byi- 

tomiiio Botany. A complete iDirodueiioo 
Id the Knawledee of PlonU. Revued by 
K. Lankcslcr, M.D., fie. NunBrgni 



logy. Revised Eili- 



1 their AppJici 



.0 Ihe 



Printing, Lelleipfess 
Printing, Map Colourini. DresB. Land- 
Kape and Flower Garden 
hyC-Manel. S= ■" 
- With an addili 






g, &C. Trai 



IB Coloui 



J-. M. 



Rapping, &c. a vols. 
UINU'B InlTodntrtlDii to 
With Vocabulary of the T< 



BOOO'B (JabSE] Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Bcinc 
an Easy Iniroduction to ihe Stady ol 
Mechanics, PneURiatics, Hydro&t^ti 



Woodcuts. 3f. 6a. 
) Elements of Ex] 
Itiral Philosophy. I 

leiiBialics, Hydros! 
tinnislics, Ontics, Calorii 

Electricity, VoElaisn, aud Magnctisiu- 

Vr> Woodcuts. 
HUMBOLDT'S Cosmoa : or, Sketch 

ofa Physical Descriptii '■' "' 

Trans. 1>y E. C. Oti*, 

W. S. Dallas. F.L.S. 

3f. id, each, excepting vol. v., sr. 
Personal NarrativoofMB Travels 

in America during the yea 

Trans,, with Notes, by T. Ri 
Views of NalnrB ; Ol 

plations nf the Sublime P. 

Trans. 1 ' ~ 

Nature. 

the School ol Miaes. 
JOTCE'B Botentiflo Dtalog 

Sciences. For Schuok and Voun 
Huroenras Woodcuts. 
f— Xntrodnotton to the A: 



JDEES.BSOWNE'S Btndent'a Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A. 1. 
Juke3.Bro»ne, of the GeoS^cal Survey i\ 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 6i^ N.S. 

Student's Bandljook of 



Hist 



cal Geoloi 



^ By A 



Fre.S., 5f the Geological 
jurvcjr ui tijigland and Wales. With 

"ESBXBTS Kniarles) KnowleilEa 1* 



. Nun 



■ousWood- 



HedolB of Creation; or. First 

hundred Woodcuts, a vob. jj. 6it each. 
PetTifaotionB and their Teaeh- 

in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 

Wondam of Geolofrr I or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 300 WoadcuC. I 
vols, ^s, 6d. cach- 
H0ItPH7S aomes of Cfaes*, being 
the Matches and best Gaines played by the 

analytical Notes by' J. L0u<enlhal7\Vith 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morpby. 
BOHOnW'a Earth, Plants, and Han. 

Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko. 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral KingdaiD. 
Tran>. by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Colsured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 
BBttTH'B (Pye) QeolOKT and Sorlp- 



BTAHI,ET'B ClosaUted BynopsU of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schoob including an Account of 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 



t!> 



the Openingi ; Code of CbeH Laws ; nnd 
aSclcclionDrMoTphy'&Gamcs. AnQotatetL 

CheaB-Pla.Ter'R Ccimnuilon- 

CompHEing a Tieaii» oa OAis, Ci>11uiion 
or Match Gams, indBding ihe FicncJi 
MuKh i>iih M. St. Amant, ^d 11 Scl<i:tion 
of Origiiuj ProbleiiLS. Ddgruns and Co- 

ChMS Toanuunant of ISSl. 

A Collaetioo of Gam« plnyed at this cele- 
braud uSEfflhlage. With Introdoctibn 



BTOCEBABDT'a Experimental 

Chemislrv. A Handbook for Iho Study 
of ihc Science by liniulc Expetimenta. 
Edit hy C. W. Heaion, F.C.S. Nu- 
mCTDoi Woodcuts. N.S. 
IJItE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton M&nnAulnre 

SmpiJIIve ^ai^ in Fote^n CmnlnH. 
Rfvidsl by P. L. SLmmotidi. 150 Itliu- 
iraiions. I vob. 
Ptdlosopliy of Mumfiiotarei, 

or an Eipmilicm of the ScicnlTRc, Mwal, 
and Cominetcial Ecocomy of Ihe Fauloty 
System of Great Britain. Revited irt 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

I, and Pmctioa of Banking, kc 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Vii/umis at Vmiieiis Prices. (8/. las.fcrs 
COINS, Hantul of 



BLAIR'S Cbionolo^Ml Tables. 
Caoipnhepding the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, framtht EmIImi Times 
lolhs RlutiaD Treaty of Peace, April iB;6. 
By J. W.Rom. Boo pages. .01. 

Inilez of Datea. ComptchtoiiinE 

the pritKipal Facts in the Chronoloey and 
Hiuory of Ibe World. fiDm the Earfitu to 
IhePrHeDt.alphabeficallyananBedi beiog 
a coalite Index to the foregoing, by 

BOSirS Dititionnry of Qnotatlona 



BUCHAHAITB motionary of BclencB 

and Tedinical Terms used ID Philosophy, 
UtemtBR, Professions, Commerce, ArU, 



on E[HUphs aoi 

F.R.S., F.S'Ia!' 

CLARK'S (HnKb; Inl 

Heraldrr. ReviitdbyJ. 



•I llH-iphm 



By Thomas Wright, M.A.. 

EFIQRAHHATIBTB (Ttis). A SolM- 

tion from the Emgnunmaiic Llleraton irf 
Ancient, Medieval, aad Moitern TioMi. 
With Introduction, Notes, ObHrvadom. 
llluatralions, an Ajipendia on Warica caa- 
ncclcd with Epierammatic l.ltenttan, 
byK<v. H. Dodd.M.A. U. N.S. 

QAHEfl, Huidbook of: CaKptiaiiv 
Treatises on above to Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manual Deileriiy, incliidine 
Whisi, Billiards, ftc E^i. by Henry 61 
Bohn. Numerous Disenuns. 5>. N.S. 

HENFRET'S Qulde to Bn^Ub 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C. K. Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro- 

HUMFHRET8' Coin GollMtoia' 

iricM Account of th« 

e from the EarlicM 



BOHirs UeHAff/ES. 



XOWKSES' BlbliOKraplieT'i M&niuil 


-V 

POLITICAL CTairf>PaiDIA. A 


oTEiiElUh Lilenlore. Cmulmne mi Ac- 
COOM of Rare ajid Clmoua Boolta pub- 
iHhed in or mlatinj; ta Gnst Bcitun and 


Dictkinu* of PoliiioiJ, ConstiCntioul, 
SuiiHicI, imd ForcMie Kncmledgs ; 


with Biograpliical N.jticn ind Prices, 
kjW.T.loWcs. Piu-K[.-X.!AtoZJ, 

}i. 0[ iliB II pins in 4 vols., half 


Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Soeiij 
Reiaxions. 4 vols. 31. &i each. 


PHOTEHB8, Handbook of. Con- 


inorwcg, :./. =.. 


taininK an entire Repuhlicalion of Rsy> 




lan^uagBB and Sayings, Sentences, 


Popularly Arr.inged, !iy Di. H. DiViiS. 


Masims, and Phrases, jt. 


7K pages. 51. 


A Folyelot df Foreign. Com- 




prisine Fre.icl., Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portugnese, and Danish. With 




DicUonaiy oT. Intluding nLw Familiar 


English Translations. 5-- 


n««Men, &c. By W. A. Wbeala, M.A. 

51. f-s 


BYNOITTKS and ASTOKYKB! lU 

Kindred Woids and Iheir Omosites, C2s 
lecled and C^mliasted by Ven. (L U 




Sndth,M.A. ;,. JV.5. ' \ 




WRIGHT (Tll.)—S« Diclionaty. 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

10 Vohimis at jr. 61/. tach, cxapting iJiose marked othtniiise. (l/. \%s.fa 

^Hl^'D'^rt.lay). 



■ CeciUa. 






1 Frlnceas. Tra 



HiBtory of Tom ]onei| a Foa 

lilHstmiiiHt. a Tols. .A'. S. 
QBOSSFS Uarso TlBContl. TiaiUL 



as. ■SB'"' 

— AmetlOi. Rosci: 



BTOWB (Hn. H. B.) Uncle 
Cabin ; or, Life amonR the Lowly, 
page llluslraliuns. N. S. 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

7 Volumes al Various Prica. (l/. lZs.6d.per! 



• aad Phiio 



DSXHDT. History < 

Aimoor from the Earlii 



M. 'n.s. 

Arms and 
l-etiod. By 
!. by C. C. 

leeper, S. K. 
^s.6d. N.S. 



SposL* 



FLASMAM. Lectnres on BonlptOrei' 



HEATON'8 CoQcUe History of 

Painting. Uh Ihi frtss. 

LSOHAKDO DA VHTCFS TreatlaB 

on V^mioe. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account ofliii Works 



y, By J. B 
ii. Sf.S. 



^BOHN'S CHEAP SERIE^B 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. ^ 



A Strut of Complete Storits or Essays, tnoslly reprijiied from Vols. 

in Bohn's Libraries, and neally bound in stiff paper eovtr, 

with cut edges, suitabU for Railway Reading. 



By Professor Mayor. 



\ 



ASCHAM {JlOGEJi).— 

SCHOLEMASTER. 
CARPENTER {DR. IV. B.).~ 

PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE. 

EAfERSON— 

ENGLAND AND ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Lectures 
on the Race, AlriUly, Manners, Truth. Charicter, Wealth. ReliEion. *c Sc. 

NATURE : An Essay. To which are added Orations, Lectures, 
and Addresses. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN ; Seven Lectures on Plato, Swe- 
DENBORG, Montaigne, Shakes frare. NAroLEON, and Goethe. 

TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Subjects. 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
FRANKLIN {BENJAMIN).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by J. Sparks. 
HAWTHORNE {NATHANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two Vols, in One. 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETTER. 

HOUSE WITH THE SEVEN GABLES. 

TRANSFORMATION ; or the Marble Fawn. Two Parts. 
HAZUTT (W.).— 

TABLE-TALK : 



Essays on Men and Mar 



; on Books, Men, and Things. 



PLAIN SPEAKER: Opin 

Three Pans. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 



SOffN'S CHEAP SERIES. 



1 



! 



HAZUTT(lV.).—CoHtiHiud. 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S PLAYS. 

LECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH, diiefly Dramatic. 

IRVING (IVASHINGTOITi.— 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. With Portrait. 

LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 

TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts. 

LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS : Their Voyages and Dit 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 

MounlHins and the Far West. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 

Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 
TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA 
CONQUEST OF FLORIDA UNDER HERNANDO DE 

SOTO. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 
SALMAGUNDI; or, The Whim- Whams and Opinions of 

Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, The Humourists. 
ASTORIA ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the I 

Mountains. 
WOU-FERT'S ROOST, and Other Tales. 
LAMB [CHARLES).— 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. With a Portrait. 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA 
ELIANA. With Biographical Sketch. 
HARRYAT (CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS, With a 

the Author. 




7X« only authorised Edition; no ifthtrs published in England contain 

the Dirivations and Etymological Notes of Dr. Makn, wha 
devoted several years to this portion of the Work. 

"WEBSa?EE'S DICTIONAEY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New EilidoB [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 

Meanings. 

1628 Pages. 3000 niuatratlDiia. 

The features of Ihia volume, whicH render it peihaps the most useful 

Diclionary for general reference extant, as it is UDdoubtcdIy one of ibe cheapest 

books ever published, aie as fallows : — 

1. COMPLKTBNBSS.— It Contains 114,000 words— more by 10,000 ihan any 

other Dictionary ; and these are, for the most part, unusual or technical 
terms, for the explanation of which a Diclionary is most wanted. 

2. Accuracy of Definition. — In the present edition all the definitions have 

been carefully and methodically analysed by W. G. Webster, the Rev, C. 
Goodrich. Prof. Lymao, Prof. Whiloey, and Prof. Oilman, under the 
superintendence ol Prof. Goodricli. 

8. Scientific and Technical Terms. — In order to secure the utmost 

completeness and accuracy of definition, this department has been sub- 
divided among eminent scholars and experis, including Prof. Dana, Prof, 
Lyman, S:c. 

4, Etymology.— The eminent philologist, Dr. C. F. Maho, hu deroted five 
years lo completing this deportment. 

fi. The Okthographv is baaed, as far as possible, on Fixed Priociples, In 
all case! ffdeubt an idlemalivi spttting is given. 

6. PnoNiTNCiATlON.— This has been entrusted lo Mr. W. C. Webster and Mr, 

Wheeler, asusled by other scholars. The pronunciation of each word is 
indicated by typc^aphical Si^% printed at the boltoai ofeathpage. 

7. Tub Illustrative Citations. — No labour has been spared to embody 

such quotations front slanilard authors as may throw light on the'defini- 
tions, or possess any special interest of thought or language. 
B. The Synonyms. — These are subjoined to Ihe words (o which they betong, 
Bod are very complete. 

9. The Illustrations, which exceed 3000, are inserted, not for the sake ol 

omomcDt, but to elucidate the meanir^g of words. 
Cloth, zif.; half-bound in calf, 30J, ; calf or half russii, 31J. 6</.; nisiio, g/, 

T» ie tilaitud Ikraitsh ail BaoiKlliri. 
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New Edilion, wilh a New Biographical Supplemenl of upwanls □[ 900 Names. 

WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

AND BOOK OF LITERARY REFERENCE. 

1919 Pages, 3000 Hl-aatratiotia. 
Besiiks ihc mailer comprised in tlie Weustek's Guinea Die 
volunie contHins the following Appendices, which wiil show l!ia.t 
been spared to mate it a complate Literary Reference-book : — 

A Brief History of the English Languagb. By Prof. James Hadley. 

Principles of Pronunciation. By ProF. Goodrich and W. A. Wheeler, M.A, 
Including a Synopsis of Words difretenlly pronounced by different authorities. 

A Short Treatise on Okthography. By A. W. WrighL Including a com- 
plete List of Words that are spelt in two or more ways. 

VocAauLAHY OF NoTKD NAMES OP FICTION. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. TTiis 
work includes Mythical Names ; including also Pseudonyms, Nick-names of 
eminent persons and parties. Sic &c. 

This work stay also te had separately, foil Bm). frice 51. 

A pHOHOUNCiMG Vocabulary op ScaifTURK Proper Naubg. By W. A. 

Wheeler. M.A, 



MoDEBH Geographical Names. By the 

pRONOUHCiNC Vocabularies of Modern Geographical and Biographical 

Names. By J. Thomas. M.D, 
A Pronodncikg Vocabulary of Conoion English Chfistian Names, with 

Iheir derivations, signification, &c 
A DICTIONABT OF Quotations. Containing all Words, Phrases, Proverbs, and 

Colloquial Expressions from the Greek, Latin, and Modem Languages met 

with in Uterature. 
A New Biographical Dictionary □ 

Persons, Ancient and Mbdern. 
A List of Abbreviations, Contractions, 1 

Writing and Printing. 
A Classified Selection of Pictorial Illustrations {70 pages). With 

referencea t-o the texL 
' The cheapest Dictionary ever puhiishcd, as it is conrrssedl^ one or the be!l. The inlro- 
duclioa of small woodcut illustrationi of icdmical and scientific Icims adds greatly to il« _ 



OP 9700 Names 
ARBiTEAkT Signs used 



NOTBD 
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■. 6d. ; half-calf, 2/. i calf or half-ru 



1, 2l. 2 









JHcted hy StbaNCKWAVS W 



This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 



